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THE KINSMAN 


I 


R. HERBERT GAMMAGE said he was sick 

of it. He had arrived late at the office three 

days running, and the chief had made himself most 
disagreeable in consequence. 

“You'll be sicker still if old Angelo gives you 
the sack,” said Mr. James Salter, who sat next to 
Mr. Gammage in the outer office, “He’s bound 
to if you play the giddy goat like you have this 
week.” 

“Much I'd care,” protested Mr. Gammage. 

“What'd you do? Got to live, ’avn’t you, and a 
berth’s a berth. Look at pore old Billy Saunders.” 

“My grandfather went out to Orstralia,” said 
Gammage, moodily. 

“Come back again without a penny, didn’t he? 
You were alluding to it only the other day.” 

“He was a bad lot,” said Mr, Gammage, “but he 
belonged to a high family. His name was Blois.” 

“ How do you spell it?” 

Mr, Gammage wrote the name on a slip of paper 
and handed it to his friend. 

B I 
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“That’s French,” said Mr. Salter. “You ought 
to call it Blwor.” 

“Wrong again,” said Mr. Gammage, “it ain’t 
French, and you don’t call it Blwor, Think my 
mother didn’t know ?” 

“Never having had the pleasure of your mother’s 
acquaintance, I can’t say,” replied Mr. Salter, “but 
French is French. At least, so I was brought up to 
believe.” 

The sudden return of the head clerk put a stop 
to the discussion, and soon after an interruption to 
work was caused by the chief himself, who came into 
the outer office to ask Mr. Gammage where he had 
been at school. It seemed that Mr. Gammage 
thought three dozen pairs of gloves at one and 
‘eleven the pair should be charged £2 16s. 11d, 
and that he had recorded his opinion on an invoice. 

“There certainly seems to be a slight mis- 
take, sir,” he said, after he had stared at the 
figures for some time. “I wonder how I arrived 
at Ti 

Mr. Angelo, a shrewd, irascible little man, with 
foreign blood in his veins and fluent Cockney English 
on his lips, said he could give a guess. He had 
a sheaf of invoices in his hands, and he threw 
them on Mr. Gammage’s desk as he went ise A 
again. 

“ Wanted to pitch’em at your head, but too wer 
the gentleman,” said Mr. Salter, interpreting his 
employer’s feelings with his usual acumen, 
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“T hate arithmetic,” said Mr, Gammage, pleasantly. 
“T never had any turn for it.” 

“Then why are you here?” said Mr, Jackson, the 
head clerk. 

“Same reason as you,” said Mr. Gammage. 
“You don’t come to enjoy yourself, do you ?” 

“T get through my work,” said the head clerk. 

“So'll I—in time,” said Mr. Gammage, watching 
a sparrow fight on an adjacent roof. 

For another hour the three men worked steadily. 
At least Mr. Salter and Mr. Jackson did. Mr. 
Gammage, who had been to bed late, yawned a good 
deal, found his nails needed trimming, hunted 
through his desk for a penknife that was not there, 
looked at his watch repeatedly because the time 
passed so slowly, and rose from his chair the moment 
the clock struck one. 

“Those invoices ready ?” said the head clerk. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Gammage, putting on his 
hat. 

“ Wish it was dinner hour all day,” he said to Mr. 
Salter, as they passed into the street together. “I 
’ate work, and I don’t mind who knows it.” 

“That's where you make an error,’ said Mr, 
Salter, sententiously. “You should keep the fact 
from Angelo better than you’ve done lately.” 

“Looks like a fine Whitsuntide,” said Mr. Gam- 
mage, sheering off from an unpleasant subject. 

: “Well,I want one. I’m going home, and I mean 
© to bike it.” | 
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“T’m going to Trevalla.” 

“Want your motor for that trip,” said Mr. Salter. 

They had reached the eating-house they patro- 
nized, and though it was crowded they managed to 
find a quiet corner, and to catch the eye of their 
favourite waitress. They ordered steak and kidney 
pudding for two, and then they resumed their con- 
versation. 

“There’s an excursion, you see,” said Mr. Gam- 
mage. “But it doesn’t get back till five o’clock on 
Wednesday morning.” 

“ Then what's the good of it to you?” 

“Tm going to ask Angelo for the extra day. 
Think he'll mind?” 

Mr. Salter thought Angelo would mind, and that 
he would not hesitate to say so. 

“It isn’t as if you’d made yourself over and above 
valuable,” he said, trying to put it delicately. “Look 
how unpleasant he was only this morning over those 
invoices.” 

“Tt’s nothing new,” said Mr. Gammage ; “ there’s 
no pleasing some people.” 

“Can’t you keep near home?” 

“T’ve got an invite and I want to accept it. 
Trevalla is where my grandfather came from, and 
I’ve always thought I’d have a look at the place.” 

“ Any Blwors left there,” said Mr. Salter; “is the 
invite from them ?” 

“It isnot,” said Mr. Gammage. “My grandfather 
and his brother went to Australia simultaneously 
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about fifty years ago, and they were the last of that 
family. It was a caddit branch.” 

“A what?” said Mr. Salter, turning over his 
steak and kidney pudding. 

“A caddit branch. My great-grandfather was a 
younger son. He had no money.” 

“Same trouble with mine,” said Mr. Salter; 
“but didn’t your mother grow up at Trevalla? I’ve 
heard the Martins talk of her.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gammage, “my grandfather 
married beneath him.” 

“Careless,” said Mr, Salter, ‘‘might have con- 
sidered you.” 

“T think so,” said Mr. Gammage; “but he didn’t. 
He married the daughter of a small farmer; the 
people he had lodged with, in fact.” 

“ Awful come down for a Blwor,” said Mr. Salter, 
who was the son of a small farmer himself. 

“Rather,” said Mr. Gammage, “but that’s how 
it is my mother knew the Martins. Some of them 
are still at Trevalla, and it’s from them the invite 
hascome, They’ve always kept up with their cousins 
at Barnes, and they knew I was living there as 
paying guest.” 

“ And was courtin’ Miss Florrie.” 

“They wouldn’t be likely to hear that because 
the fact chiefly exists in your imagination.” 

“Is that so? Wish I had your looks, Bert.” 

“Much good they’ve done me so far,” said Mr. 
Gammage, But as he got up to go he put on his hat 
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with the rakish tilt that he thought became him, 
while a slight smile relieved the gloom of his face. 
He was a tall, well-made young man, and he would 
have been remarkably good-looking if there had 
been a more intelligent light in his eyes and lines of 
greater firmness about his mouth and chin, His 
features were well cut, his hair was dark, and his 
complexion pale and clear. He wore the newest 
thing that the City showed in ties and collars, and he 
had a taste for perfumes. On one occasion when he 
brought out his handkerchief in his chief's presence | 
that brute used a rude Saxon word, and said he didn’t 
want a civet cat in his office.- This was one of many 
little offences that rankled in Mr. Gammage’s mind 
when he reflected on his present circumstances and 
wished he could alter them. 

“Wonder how a country life would suit me?” he 
said to his friend, as they went slowly back to Wood 
Street. 

“What’s your idea of a country life?” 

“Dog-cart... full of little packages, Why 
shouldn’t I travel for a country firm?” 

“It wouldn’t suit yours truly. The country 
gives me the hump. I like civilization—especially 
at night... . Putney High and gas-lamps.” 

“T want a change,” said Mr.Gammage. “Wonder 
how I’d like the sea,..or the stage... or 
journalism. Whenever I spend a halfpenny on a 
paper I think how easy it must be to write it.” 

“That may be an illusion,” said Mr, Salter. “A 
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friend of mine makes a bit now and then by writing 
poetry, but he says there’s almost more trouble in it 
than it’s worth.” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t come natural to him,” said 
Mr. Gammage. ‘“ What sort of poetry does he 
write ?” 

“All kinds. Twice it was hair curlers he got 
paid for. Last time it was pills.” 

“I don’t suppose there’s a living in it,” said Mr. 
Gammage, thoughtfully. 

The afternoon hours dragged. The head clerk 
and Mr. Salter worked steadily enough, but Mr, 
Gammage grew more and more drowsy. At last he 
fell fast asleep, his head on his arms, A sharp pinch, 
administered with the best intention by Mr. Salter, 
awoke him so unpleasantly that he uttered an un- 
seemly yell and swept his inkstand on to the office 
floor. The crash roused him, and he became aware 
that Mr. Angelo had come into the outer office and 
was clamouring for invoices, 

“T am afraid they are not quite ready, sir,’ said 
Mr. Gammage. He always addressed Mr. Angelo 
in tones of dulcet politeness. He saw no reason, he 
said, for behaving in an ungentlemanly way because 
his employer was no gentleman. Unluckily, Mr. 
Angelo had a peppery temper, and this particular 
mixture of incompetence and finicking civility drove 
him into a fury. When Mr. Gammage approached 
with his pouncet box, Mr. Angelo wanted to knock 
it out of his clerk’s hand with a bludgeon. 
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“ Ready,” he shouted, “your jobs never are. Give 
me what you’ve done. I haven't time to go to sleep.” 

Mr. Gammage unwillingly gathered together a 
small sheaf of papers from his desk and handed 
them to his employer. Mr. Angelo went back to 
his private office and banged the door after him. 

“Like you see a tiger go off with a bone,” said 
Mr. Gammage, wearily. “He'll enjoy himself now. 
I’ve felt half asleep all day. Shouldn’t wonder if 
there were a few mistakes. Those beastly farthings 
get me. What am I going to mop up this ink with ? 
Lend me your coat, Jimmy.” 

Mr. Salter was not obliging enough to do that, 
but he found some old blotting-paper that did 
equally well. Then Mr. Gammage actually worked 
for nearly twenty minutes. He knew that he had 
better. But just as the unwonted strain began to tell 
on him and he leaned back to yawn, the door of the 
private office opened again. 

“Yes, I want you,” said Mr. Angelo, meeting the 
young man’s eye. 

“Directly, sir,” said Mr. Gammage obligingly, 
and went into the private office. 

Mr. Angelo was sitting at his writing-table, and 
in front of him was the little pile of invoices that had 
occupied Mr. Gammage most of the day. They were 
all torn neatly in half. The young man observed this 
as he presented the new ones. 

“Which end of the penholder did you use for 
these?” inquired Mr. Angelo, separating half a dozen 
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from the rest ; and his clerk remembered that he had 
filled in some while there was a hair in his nib, and 
that he had felt too languid to take it out. 

“What day of the month is it?” his employer 
went on, asking a second question before any one 
could answer the first, which was just one of his 
ungentlemanly ways, as Mr. Gammage complained 
later. ‘ How many pence are there in a hundred and 
eight farthings ? What is twelve times three and six ? 
Take the whole lot back, and do them over again.” 

“You have not informed me what is wrong yet, 
sir,” objected Mr. Gammage. 

_ “Inform yourself. Ask the errand boy. Ask 
the shoeblack at the end of the street. They’ll tell 
you the date, anyhow. They’d show you how to 
write and reckon, if you were capable of learning ; 
but I suppose you're not.” 

“You don’t require all these done over again to- 
night, I suppose?” said the injured young man. 

“Every one of them.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Mr, Gammage, looking at 
the pile of papers in his hand instead of at his chief’s 
face, “I shall be pleased to get them right, I’m sure, 
but it will take me a long time. I wanted to ask you, 
sir. p 


“ How to spell Marseilles ?” 

yi Could I have an extra day next week, sir, 
returning on Wednesday instead of Tuesday. I 
shall be working overtime to-night, so perhaps 
you ” 
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Mr. Angelo looked as if he wanted to dance and 
restrained himself by main force. Then he opened a 
drawer and shut it with a bang. That seemed to do 
him good. 

“You may stay away from the office on Tuesday,” 
he began— 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Mr. Gammage, not at all 
surprised, 

“Provided you stay away altogether,” concluded 
Mr. Angelo, 

“Of course I have no desire to do that,” said Mr, 
Gammage, sulkily. 

“Then you'll be at your desk on Tuesday at the 
usual time. That will do, Mr. Gammage.” 

“What luck?” whispered Mr. Salter, seeing that 
his friend looked put out. 

“The usual,” said Mr, Gammage. “I’m sick 
of it.” 


II 


HEN Mr. Salter reached Waterloo there was 

the usual little crowd of people in front of the 

train board in the north station. He joined it him- 

self, and found there was a quick train to Putney in 

five minutes. As he made his way out of the crowd 

again he saw the pretty face of Miss Florrie Martin, 
and stopped to speak to her. 

“ Goin’ by the 6.28, Miss Martin?” he began. 

“I’m waitin’ for Bert,” she said. “I can’t think 
why he doesn’t turn up.” 

“He won't turn up for hours. He’s detained on 
business,” 

The girl’s face fell woefully. 

“T’ve got two tickets given for the Fulham 
Theatre to-night,” she said. “I did think of letting 
him know, and then it seemed unnecessary. He 
always comes by the 6.28,” 

“ Lines,” said Mr. Salter, 

“I suppose I may aswell go on. It’s no use 
hangin’ about here.” 

“We must hurry if we want to catch the 6,28.” 

“You didn’t seem in much of a hurry just now.” 

“JT wasn’t,” said Mr. Salter. “I’d have missed 

I! 
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the train with pleasure for the sake of talking 
to you.” 

They had reached their platform by this time, and 
saw the guard give the signal for departure as they 
passed the barrier. The train began to move, the 
two young people made a dash for it, amidst cries of 
“stand back.” Mr. Salter wrenched open a door, 
and helped Miss Martin in before him, and was 
shoved forward himself by an indignant porter, who 
travelled some distance on the step of the carriage 
on purpose to tell Mr. Salter what he thought of 
him. For a moment the altercation was lively. 
Then the porter had to jump off, and Mr, Salter 
found that he and Miss Martin had the compartment 
to themselves. 

“This is luck,” he said, dropping into a corner 
seat and fanning himself with his evening paper. 

“T’m glad we caught it,” said Florrie. 

“ Having the compartment to ourselves I mean,” 
said Mr. Salter. 

“T don’t see any particular turn in that. Of 
course it gives you more room to open your paper,” 

“JT wasn’t thinking of my paper.” 

“But you want to read it. Don’t let me hinder 
you.” 

“You don’t hinder me. You wouldn’t hinder me 
if we stayed here a week. I wish we could.” 

“It’s easy talking like that when you know 
you'll be at Putney in ten minutes and go home to 
supper.” 
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“T wish you could see into my heart,” said Mr. 
Salter. 

“T wish I could, too. I should like to see what 
really did keep Bert to-night. I believe you know 
and won't tell me.” 

“Tf you had one of those crystals like the palmists 
use, you could look at it and see Bert slaving away 
at the office. Only that and nothing more as the 
gentleman said of the Raven.” 

“ What gentleman ?” 

“He’s in a poem I recited last Christmas at 
an evening party. The raven sits on an image 
and says ‘ Nevermore,’ and it gets on the gentleman’s 
nerves to such an extent that he writes a poem 
about it.” 

“What a Sécbliar idea. Not much in it, I should 
say. But I don’t care for poetry, do you?” 

“T’m rather fond of it,” said Mr. Salter, with the 
air of a man who makes a damaging admission. 
** Sometimes I read Shakespeare.” 

“Not for pleasure surely. But eee you call 
him a poet?” 

Mr. Salter considered the question with an open 
mind as the train passed slowly through Clapham 
Junction. When it gathered speed again Miss 
Martin said— 

“JT suppose they think a lot of Bert at your 
office ?” 

“Do you mean because he’s working overtime 
to-night ?” 
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“Yes. I suppose the boss wanted something 
done in a hurry, and knew Bert was the man.” 

“Tt looks like that,” said Mr. Salter, in a choked 
voice, 

“Why didn’t you stay and help him?” 

“T wasn’t asked.” 

“Job you couldn’t be trusted with, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Have your joke,” said Mr. Salter. 

Miss Martin saw that she had gone a little too 
far. She had no desire to quarrel with Mr. Salter, 
She knew him to be a steady, hard-working man, 
and she had frequently annoyed Bert by advising 
him to emulate his friend. 

“T suppose you know Bert is going down to Tre- 
valla for Whitsuntide ?” she said. 

“ He’s been talking about it,” said Mr. Salter. 

“He is going to stay with my uncle and aunt 
there. They used to know his mother.” 

“Ever been yourself ?” 

“Never wanted to. It’s not a lively place, Bert 
has a fancy for it because his grandfather lived there, 
the one he’s so proud of.” 

“ He doesn’t seem to have done much for Bert.” 

“First he ran through all his money, then he 
came back to Trevalla, and married beneath him ; 
then he drank himself to death, Father can tell you 
all about him. He used to know Bert’s mother when 
she was a girl. In fact, it was through him she met 
Mr. Gammage and made a respectable marriage. 
Mr. Gammage was father’s fellow-clerk at Johnson’s, 
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Bert’s mother was not at all cultivated, but she was 
always talking about her father being a gentleman. 
Just as if her husband and his friends were not. It 
made her rather unpleasant to associate with, poor 
thing.” 

“Why poor thing ?” 

“She’s been dead two years, you see, and her 
husband longer still. Bert seems to have no one 
belonging to him now but us, and, of course, he’s not 
really one of the family.” 

“You treat him as if he was,” said Mr. Salter, 
enviously, 

“Do you often go to the theatre?” said Miss 
Martin. 

“Never. I would though, if I had Bert’s luck, 
and could prevail on you to come with me,” 

“Tt’s very awkward about to-night, My brothers 
are engaged, I know. Of course, there’s Daisy, but 
mother doesn’t like us girls coming back across the 
Common after dark.” : 

“Tf you'll allow me,” said Mr. Salter, “T'll be at 
the door of the theatre, and see you and Miss Daisy 
home.” 

Miss Martin looked thoughtfully out of the 
window at the River Wandle, 

“Daisy has seen this piece,” she said. “Dick 
took her last week.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Salter. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care to use Bert’s 
ticket ?” | 
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“T should consider it a privilege. What time 
does the performance commence? If you'll allow 
me, I’ll call for you.” 

“Can’t you come on to Barnes and take tea with 
us?” said Florrie, hastily deciding that if the supplies 
were short Daisy could be sent for sausages. 

“Won't Mrs. Martin think I’m intruding ?” said 
Mr. Salter, looking so happy that Florrie took his 
demurrer the way it was meant, as a polite form. 

The Martins lived in a row of houses that had a 
charming view of Barnes Common from the back 
windows. They liked the view very well, but they 
had taken the house because it had excellent bed- 
rooms and a Lilliputian kitchen. The whole family 
could be accommodated, and then there was a good 
room left for a lodger. Moreover, with a kitchen 
the size of a bathing-machine no one could expect 
Mrs. Martin to keep a “girl”—a form of misery she 
strenuously resisted. Her husband and five of her 
seven children were at work all day, Bobby went 
to school, and Daisy was getting quite handy about 
the house. On Sundays, when they were often nine 
or ten to meals, Mrs. Martin didn’t deny there was 
a bit to do; but, then, Florrie was at home, too, and 
helped her. 

Mr. Salter had been introduced to the Martins 
about three weeks ago by Mr. Gammage. He had 
fallen in love with pretty Florrie on the spot, and 
more or less with the whole family. They were 
clever, cheerful, prosperous people. Two of the four 
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elder boys had shown a turn for mechanics, and were 
earning high wages already with a firm of engineers ; 
Florrie was in the Post Office; the two other boys 
were with warehousemen, and meant to get on. 
There are many homes in higher spheres where 
money is less plentiful and life less comfortably 
adjusted to the prevailing ideal. 

Mrs. Martin met her daughter in the hall, gave 
Mr. Salter a hearty welcome, and mentioned that 
something had put it into her head to make veal and 
ham patties for tea. 

“We don’t reckon much of supper,” she explained 
to her guest, “my husband and children like a good 
tea when they get back from their work, and it suits 
me better too. Not so much late washing up. Come 
into the dining-room. Daisy put down that novelette 
at once and help me bring in tea. Florrie and Mr, 
Salter won’t want to wait. Do you say you’ve come 
straight from the office? Then you'll want a brush 
up. You know your way to Bert’s room, don’t 
you?” 

Mr, Salter, who lived alone in lodgings, envied 
Bert when he came down and saw the tidy, cheerful 
room and well-spread table. Mrs. Martin sat behind 
a big brown teapot, there was a crusty loaf,a pat of 
butter, a pile of hot patties, a fresh dripping cake, 
and a glass dish that held marmalade on one side, 
and gooseberry jam on the other. As the meal 
progressed one and another of the family dropped in, 
and by the time Florrie and Mr, Salter had finished 
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all the young Martins were there chattering like 
daws, and eating, as their mother said, like ravens. 

“Bert is in luck,” sighed Mr, Salter, on his way to 
the theatre. 

“To be at the office to-night ’stead of here ?” 

“To live with you. You know well enough 
what I mean, Miss Florrie. Half his luck would 
do me.” 

“TIT don’t call him lucky,” said Florrie. “He 
doesn’t seem to get on. Father's afraid he’s idle, but 
father has a crack on work. He’s brought us up to 
think it’s better to be a sweep than a loafer.” 

“So it is,’ said Mr. Salter; “my landlady has a 
cousin who is a master sweep. I once had dinner 
with him on a Sunday . . . when he wasn’t black.” 

“Sweeps are all right, of course. It’s just a way 
of speaking.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Salter, “ but ever since I met one 
as it were, in society, it seems hard on sweeps.” 

“When father doesn’t like any one he calls him a 
duke. It’s the same idea. He will have it that 
Bert’s a duke—poor old Bert.” 

“ He'll grow out of it,” said Mr, Salter, consolingly, 
“T thought you said it was twenty minutes from your 
house to the bridge.” 

‘“Well, look at the church clock.” 

“I’m going by my feelings. Half a minute I 
should call it if I wanted to be accurate.” 

Florrie had found the walk a short one, too, but 
she would not admit it. Altogether the evening 
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passed pleasantly. The play was a melodrama 
thrilling from first to last. 

“There are some toughs in the world,” said Mr. 
Salter reflectively, as they were walking home. 
“Funny one never comes across them. The people 
I know are betwixt and between—same as myself— 
not very good, and not very bad.” 

“Look at the things you read in the papers every 
day, though,” said Florrie, “somebody does them.” 

They walked home, and it was nearly midnight 
when Florrie bid Mr. Salter a friendly farewell on 
the doorstep. She let herself in with her latch-key, 
and was just going upstairs with her candle lighted, 
when the dining-room door opened, and Mr. Gam- 
mage hailed her in a whisper. 

“Bert,” she said with surprise, “why have you 
sat up?” 

“T wanted to see you. I shan’t come back from 
the office to-morrow, and you're always off before me 
in the morning.” 

“ What time did you get home?” 

“Not till ten o’clock. They’d done supper.” 

“ Are you hungry?” 

' 1 told your mother I wasn’t, but I am now.” 

Florrie went into the kitchen, and soon returned 
with a tray holding bread and cheese and a small jug 
of beer. 

“I’m hungry, too,” she said, helping herself. “So 
you really are going to Trevalla, Bert?” 

“Yes, I’m going.” 
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“What you got the hump about? Think I ought 
to have stayed at home to-night? Because that’s 
nonsense, and i 

“I’m not jealous of Salter. He’s no lady’s man, 
I wonder you persuaded him to go.” 

“He didn’t need much persuasion,” said Florrie, 
indignantly. 

“It’s my own affairs that trouble me. You see 
I can’t come back with the excursion. That beast 
Angelo has refused me the extra day. I'll have to 
come back Monday night and pay my return fare.” 

“Then you don’t gain anything by going with the 
excursion ?” 

“Not a penny.” 

“Why don’t you give it up?” 

“Because I’ve made up my mind to go, if it’s only 
to spite Angelo. I’m not weak.” 

Florrie looked anxiously at the young man’s 
sulky, handsome face. His looks had won her 
affections, and though no official engagement bound 
them, yet they had agreed that there should be one 
when Bert had kept his present post six months. 
But sometimes of late Florrie had anxiously com- 
pared her lover with her brothers, and wondered 
whether he had their grit ; or, indeed, her own. But 
so far she had not allowed her transient doubts to 
unsettle her. 

“What's the difficulty, Bert ?” she said. 

“T’ve run short,” said the young man, colouring. 
“T’ve enough for the excursion, and a few shillings 
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over, but I want to borrow a pound for the return 
fare.” 

“Tl lend it you if you really want to go,” said 
Florrie, after a moment’s pause. “But why don’t 
you wait till August? You'd have a fortnight then, 
and it would be more worth while.” 

“Tm going to-morrow,” said the young man, 
obstinately. “If I can’t come back in time I'll come 
by the excursion, and risk it with old Angelo.” 

“Does he give you extra for working overtime 
to-night?” 

“Not a penny.” 

“Then why do you do it?” 

“It doesn’t pay tobe disobliging,” said Mr. 
Gammage. 

The girl had drawn her purse from her pocket, 
and taken a sovereign from it. She put it on the 
table, and got up to go. 

“It’s awfully good of you, Florrie,” said the young 
man, feeling fully ashamed of himself. 

As she went upstairs Florrie tried to imagine Mr. 
Salter borrowing money from a girl to pay for a jaunt 
he could not afford. The idea was absurd, and she 
sighed as she recognized this, 


III 


T was the afternoon of Whit Monday, and Miss 
Julia Martin was getting ready to go with Mr. 
Gammage to Rockmouth Fair, She rolled her black 
hair over an immense pad so that it puffed out on 
either side of her pink and white face. Then she 
put on a brilliant blue blouse with a transparent 
collarless yoke, a black skirt, a white belt, and a large 
burnt-straw hat, trimmed with lace and forget-me- 
nots. She sprinkled her handkerchief with opoponax, 
tied on a white veil, took up a blue cotton sunshade, 
and went downstairs well satisfied. Mr. Gammage 
felt well satisfied, too, when he beheld her. She was 
not really what he called “smart,” not quite up to the 
style he was used to on Putney Hill every Sunday 
afternoon ; but her complexion was dazzling, her lips 
were as red as ripe cherries, and her eyes full of 
artless admiration whenever they met his. This 
afternoon as she put on her brown kid gloves she 
asked Mr, Gammage to button them. After the 
gloves came a hair bracelet, with a clasp she could 
not manage. As he bent over her wrist she re- 
membered a chapter in “The Prince’s Curse,” the 
serial now running in her favourite weekly. The 
22 
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prince had stooped over the Lady Vera’s wrist, and 
had discovered the clue to a murder in the big central 
ruby of her bracelet. Julia sighed as she reflected 
that with most of us real life never quite plays the 
game. Here was a superb young man and here was 
she, but murders, rubies, princes, all the gorgeous 
accessories of the scene were wanting. 

“Be those real diamonds in your pin?” she asked, 
fixing her eyes on the horseshoe that ornamented 
Mr. Gammage’s tie. 

“They are real Parisian,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“T’d like some diamonds—or pearls,” said Julia, 
as they strolled along the deep sheltered lane that 
led from the farmhouse to the high-road. “I'd like 
a pearl necklace with five rows. -Do Cousin Florrie 
wear much jewellery?” 

“She wears a pearl dog-collar on Sundays, and 
when she goes to dances.” 

“Do she go to dances in a low dress—like you 
see in the fashion books ?” 

“You couldn’t well wear anything else about 
London when you go to a dance—not to look 
smart.” 

“ Be Florrie smart ?” 

“Very much so. All her set is, in fact. % 

“T’d like to come to London and earn thirty 
shillings a week same as Florrie do,” said the girl. 
“Tis easy to be smart wi’ all that to spend.” 

“Tt isn’t as much as you'd think,” said Mr. 

-Gammage, with feeling, “when you've paid your 
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train fares and your dinners and your board and 
lodging.” 

“But, I suppose, you make more than Florrie? 
A man always can, can’t he?” 

“Of course, I’m only at the commencement of 
my career,” said Mr, Gammage, flicking at the wild 
roses in the hedgerow near him. “I’m not wrapt up 
in the City. Sometimes I think I'll have a dash at 
Orstralia, like my grandfather.” 

“When we get past the turn in the road, I'll show 
’e the house where your grandfaither was born—what 
there is left of it.” 

Mr. Gammage had asked about the house directly 
he arrived, and had been told of its fallen fortunes. 
The decaying cliff had crumbled further and further 
back, until in the course of years it stood so 
perilously that all men feared to live there. Time, 
weather, and neglect had brought the place to ruin, 
and last winter, after weeks of heavy rain, there had 
been a landslip that carried the greater part of 
the old buildings with it. The very stones were 
scattered now, and the tumbling barns and outhouses 
only gave shelter to flocks of sheep and migratory 
birds. 

“Can’t even see what shape and size it was,” 
said Mr. Gammage, feeling disappointed. There was 
nothing here that he could note with pride and after- 
wards describe to Mr. Salter. He stood on the 
grassy edge of the cliff with Julia, and looked at the 
three broken sides of a roofless barn, Beyond them 
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they saw the sea, and to the east the dangerous 
headland known as the Devil’s Neck. 

“You can get to the shore that way,” said Julia, 
pointing to a steep overgrown path wriggling down 
the face of the cliff. 

« Anything to see?” 

“No more than here. That big pointed rock 
sticking out of the sea, with a lot o’ little ones near 
it, be the Coffin Rock. They call this Coffin Bay.” 

“Pleasant name,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“Tf a man gets in the currents near them rocks 
he goes down like a stone, swimmer or no, An’ 
often their bodies come ashore miles an’ miles away.” 

Mr. Gammage cast an appraising eye at the sea, 
the sky, and the vast headlands that shut in the bay. 
The cliff was as gay as a garden with valerian, gorse, 
and broom, and the sea-thrift spread like a sunset 
from rock to rock until the pink sheen of it met the 
surf of the breakers that came rolling into the bay. 

“Let’s go on to the fair,” said Mr, Gammage. 
“ We've seen this.” 

Another half-hour took them to Rockmouth and 
the noisy rout there. Directly they reached the 
crowd Julia met some friends, and introduced her 
London beau, of whom she felt extremely proud. 
He did not speak or behave in a countrified way, and 
his clothes had a town cut that she admired. But 
when she saw that he had made an impression on 
the Green girls she contrived to separate from them 
again. 
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“I’m glad you managed that,” said Mr. Gammage. 
“It is nice by ourselves.” 

He had arrived at Trevalla after midnight on 
Saturday, and he had spent the whole long, sleepy 
Sunday in Julia’s company. He had escorted her 
to church and back through quiet lanes; he had 
loafed away the afternoon with her on the shore; 
and when they came back to tea, they still had 
the evening hours before them. These they spent 
in the garden, and by the time they went to bed 
it had got to kisses snatched and perfunctorily 
denied. 

Mr. Gammage knew that he was acting the gay 
deceiver, but in such cases every step forward makes 
it harder to recede. When a girl has tempting lips 
that you kiss overnight, can you disclaim them next 
morning? When the glamour of a summer evening 
has invoked a whispered “darling,” have you the 
effrontery to try a colder address by day? Mr. 
Gammage did try it, and felt like a brute, the girl’s 
eyes met his with such disappointment and chagrin. 
She was a much more emotional girl than her cousin 
Florrie, he found; quicker to respond, less critical, 
less determined, and it must be said, less self- 
respecting. He would have felt uneasy if he had 
not reflected that to-night must end the whole matter. 
His little bag had been sent to Rockmouth station 
by one of the farm carts that morning, and at nine 
o’clock his train left for London. Julia was to see 
him off, and to return to Trevalla with friends, For 
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the next few hours, therefore, he might as well please 
his companion and himself. 

Julia was easily pleased. She liked little penny 
necklaces made of shells and beads; and flails of 
coloured paper; and fancy gingerbread ; and all the 
side shows. Mr. Gammage had come to the fair 
with fifteen shillings over and above the sovereign 
lent him by Florrie for his return journey, but eight 
of these were soon spent. When he only had one 
available shilling left, he wished he had never come 
to the fair. He had not known it would involve so 
much treating. He looked about anxiously for a 
tent where they would charge sixpence a head for 
tea, and he remembered that it must be his last meal 
till to-morrow morning. The twenty-six shillings 
left would just pay his railway fare, get his bag from 
the cloakroom, and, after a meagre early breakfast, 
take him from Paddington to the City to-morrow 
morning. 

“What's wrong with ’e?” said Julia, noticing that 
he had turned glum. 

“It’s that clock,” said Mr.Gammage. “I never 
heard such aclock. It won’t leave you alone.” 

“Tis the Town Hall clock,” said Julia. “Maybe 
you'd like to have a look at the town.” 

“JT shouldn’t mind,” said Mr. Gammage. “We'll 
have tea first. Here we are. That little table in the 
corner looks nice, Isn’t there a quiet place anywhere 
near—with seats and trees—like last night—where 
we could say good-bye. I’m tired of the fair.” 
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This suggestion made its appeal to Julia as 
strongly as Mr. Gammage could wish, and she 
hurried through tea without asking for extras, as he 
had feared she might. They walked through the 
town together, and then Julia led the way to a 
secluded corner of Rockmouth Park. 

“When will ’e come to see us again?” she said, 
trying to seem unconscious that Mr. Gammage had 
absently settled himself on the seat with his arm 
round her waist. 

He would come as soon as he could, he said, and 
talked vaguely of a fortnight’s holiday in August. 
Julia said August was a long way off, and why 
didn’t her Aunt Jenny invite her to stay at Barnes ? 
She supposed her fine London cousins would think 
her countrified. This naturally paved the way for 
some pretty speeches that passed imperceptibly into 
love-making. No one was in sight or hearing. The 
distant hullabaloo of the fair only emphasized the 
silence of this lonely spot, where the branches of 
great trees met overhead and made deep shade. It 
grew chilly as evening fell, but the two absorbed 
young people did not notice this, nor did they notice 
the Town Hall clock as it struck the flying hour. 
There was just light enough for Mr. Gammage to see 
Julia’s melting eyes and full white throat; for her 
to see the lover of her dreams—not a yokel like the 
others—not coarse and stammering and country bred 
—but a man of the world, easy of speech, free with 
his money, large in his ideas, He had just said that 
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when he married he would not allow his wife to spoil 
her pretty hands with housework. He would wish 
her to wear pretty blouses, and sit in the drawing- 
room all day. Julia, who was lazy by temperament, 
liked the picture. But, just as she was about to say 
so, the Town Hall clock struck the third quarter after 
eight, and Mr. Gammage jumped to his feet as if he 
had been stung. 

“ How far is it to the station from here ?” he said. 

“T doan’t know,” said Julia, rather offended by 
this sudden change of tone. 

“But you know the way ... and I have my 
bag to get. Come along. Never mind all that 
rubbish.” 

Julia was gathering together her fairings, and did 
not hurry as much as Mr. Gammage wished. 

“Would it matter if you miss the train?” she 
asked. 

“T should lose my berth. That’s all.” 

“But you said you didn’t care much for it.” 

Mr. Gammage hardly answered. He was walking 
at a great pace, breathless and anxious. She did 
not understand what the future looked like to her 
lover if he missed this train; but she suffered from 
the revulsion of feeling that thrust her from him. He 
was running now, and she could hardly keep up with 
him, When at last they reached the main street 
leading to the station, the stitch in her side was so 
painful that she fell back panting. Mr. Gammage 
looked over his shoulder at her, but did not slacken 
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his speed. His face startled her, it looked so pale 
and hunted, and as the first stroke of nine boomed 
over the town from the Town Hall clock she stood 
still uncertainly. He had reached the station-yard 
now, but she was still about a hundred yards from 
it. After a moment’s hesitation, however, she went 
on. It was three minutes past the hour when she 
entered the booking-office and saw Mr. Gammage 
in violent altercation with two of the railway officials, 
She knew at once that he had lost his train. 

“Stopped me at the barrier to ask for my ticket 
when the train was on the move. It’s infamous, 
That’s the only word for it—infamous !” 

But in an argument like this the officials easily 
had the best of it. They threatened to turn Mr. 
Gammage neck and crop out of the station ; and, if 
he didn’t go quietly, to charge him with trying to 
defraud the company. 

“T did think of going back first-class,” he said in 
an impressive way to Julia; “but I find the next 
train would be of no use tome. I may just as well 
wait for the excursion to-morrow. I must telegraph 
to the office.” 

“Then you'll come back with me to-night?” said 
Julia. ; 

He got his little black bag out of the cloak-room, 
sent off his telegram, and then went with Julia into 
Rockmouth High Street again. They agreed to 
walk home by the cliff path ahead of the crowd 
returning from the fair. Mr. Gammage had partly 
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recovered his spirits. The thought of the twenty- 
four shillings that need not now be used for a rail- 
way-ticket consoled him. He had spent one shilling 
on his telegram, which he had made very full and 
apologetic, and which he hoped might pacify Mr. 
Angelo. Anyway he was not going to spoil the 
present hour by looking forward to the worst. He 
had money in his pocket, a pretty girl on his arm, 
and a clear sky overhead. He sauntered up the 
High Street, and stopped of his own accord at a 
small fancy shop, one of the few not closed on Bank 
Holiday. Julia pointed to some pearl necklaces in 
the window. 

“Ts that the same as Florrie wears?” she asked. 

“Florrie bought hers in Oxford Street,” said Mr. 
Gammage. “You wouldn’t get the same thing here, 
But these are not bad.” 

“1 think they’m lovely,” said Julia, with a sigh. 

So Mr. Gammage went into the shop and bought 
her one that cost five shillings. As he clasped it 
round her throat she reproached him for his extrava- 
gance, but her eyes promised him kisses when they 
should be by themselves again, 

“Tam glad you missed your train,” she said later, 

They had arrived at the ruins of the old Blois 
house by this time, and Mr. Gammage had just told 
Julia she was the girl he really loved. 

“TI am glad to be here,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“ Shall we tell faither and mother to-night or to- 
morrow ?” 
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“Tell them what?” 

“That we’m keepin’ company.” 

“ Shouldn’t have thought it needed much tellin’. 
They’ve both got eyes, haven’t they ?” 

“Prissy Gannet was married in white muslin,” the 
lady continued pensively. “I’ve set my heart on 
white silk ever since. Which do ’e like best for a 
bride? Prissy Gannet was our cowman’s daughter, 
and mother said it was ridiculous, It was all along 
of her going out to service and getting her head full 
of nonsense. When shall we get married, Bert? 
I’m sick of Trevalla.” 

“Let’s get home now,” said the young man with- 
out ardour, “I call it cold.” 


IV 


HILE Mr. Gammage sat at a late breakfast 
with Julia next morning, the postman de- 
livered two letters, one for each of them. They had 
both been posted on Saturday from Barnes. Julia’s 
letter was from her cousin Florrie, and as she read it 
she smiled and glanced across the table at Mr. 
Gammage, impatient to share her pleasure with him. 
But he was reading his letter with fixed eyes and a 
scowling frown, It was from Mr, Salter, and ran as 
follows :— 


“350, Norroy Road, Putney 


* Saturday 
“DEAR BERT, 


“TI hope you had a pleasant journey and are 
doing yourself well. This is to inform you of an 
occurrence that took place at the office this afternoon, 
about five minutes after you left to catch your train. 
The Italian mail arrived and brought the boss tidings 
of your last little game. Whata chap you are! You 
remember that bill of exchange for a hundred pounds 
on Filippo Bellini at Naples? I myself heard the 
boss tell you the name of the bank you were to send 
it to. Instead of which you stuck it in an envelope 
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and posted it to Mr. Bellini himself, who says now 
he never got it, and never heard of such a document, 
and could not dream of paying it. The boss says he 
will never see that hundred pounds now. He was so 
pleased! I never heard a finer flow of language off 
the towing-path. 

“ Seriously, old man, if I was you I would have a 
dash at that dog-cart—or else Australia, only I don’t 
know how you'll get there. I wouldn’t come back to 
Wood Street. It isn’t good enough. Angelo says 
he won’t recommend you to any one, and won't give 
you more than fifteen shillings a week himself. I 
pointed out that you could not live on fifteen shillings 
a week, but he said plenty of better men did, and it 
would do you good to try. Of course, he was not in 
a reasonable mood, but the question is, will he be 
any better by Tuesday morning? I often wonder 
why all the employment of the world is in the hands 
of beasts, There is no doubt that it is so. I have 
not said anything at Barnes, nor do I intend to. I 
thought you would probably treat the episode as a 
matter of business, and not mention it to our mutual 
friends, 

“ Yours sincerely, \ 
“JAMES SALTER” 


“I have such a nice letter from London,” said 
Julia, joyfully, 

“ So have I,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“They want me to go.” 
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“Same here. At least it amounts to that.” 

“Well, you’m going to-day, ban’t you? and I’m 
going with ’e, if I can get over faither, that is.” 

“What?” said Mr. Gammage, his mouth and eyes 
remaining wide open in his astonishment. 

“This letter is from Florrie. She says they 
suddenly had the idea that I’d never been to see 
them, and why shouldn’t I seize the opportunity and 
travel back with you—yesterday. They thought 
we'd get these letters yesterday. My stars! you 
never telegraphed to tell them you'd missed your 
train. Were they going to sit up for ’e half the 
night ?” 

“No, The train wasn’t to get in till nearly five. 
I meant to have breakfast and a nap in a waiting- 
room and go straight to the office.” 

“They wouldn’t be frightened, then?” 

“Florrie will guess to-night that I am coming 
back by the excursion. She’s a girl with all her wits 
about her.” j 

“ V’ll be jealous of her if ’e don’t take care,” said 
Julia. 

“ Of course you can’t come off all of a sudden like 
this,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“Why not?” 

“You want a lot more clothes in London than 
you do here .. . different ones. They’d be taking 

you about to Earl’s Court and the Crystal Palace and 
theatres. You've no idea how extensively ladies 
dress in those places.” 
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“T doan’t doubt it,” said Julia, “that’s why I 
want to see’em. Living down to Trevalla you get 
no ideas. I suppose I’ll want a few new clothes 
before long.” 

Mr. Gammage began to think the young lady 
rather forward. He had not once alluded to their 
marriage, but she seemed unable to open her mouth 
without doing so. 

“What’s your letter about?” she said, trying 
to snatch it from him. She had these playful 
ways. 

“It’s private business,’ said Mr. Gammage, 
putting it into his pocket. 

The girl pouted, allowed herself to be pacified, 
and then suddenly got up. 

“TI must catch faither. I can hear him in the 
yard,” she said. 

In five minutes, while Mr. Gammage was still 
looking at Mr, Salter’s letter for the second time, she 
came back again. 

“Tis all right,” she said. “I’ve got my pig, and 
faither says if I be fool enough to spend it this way 
he can’t stop me. Faither’s a comical-tempered man, 
b’ant he?” 

“T’ve hardly seen him,” said Mr. Gammage, who 
had not exchanged a dozen words with his surly host 
since his arrival. 

“He cheered up, though, when I told him I 
should soon be off his hands.” 

Mr. Gammage sighed lugubriously. He was just 
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going to ask Julia how a pig would help her to get 
to London when she ran out of the room again, As 
she did so her mother came in. She was a good- 
natured rather simple woman, of ample proportions, 
lazy, garrulous, and sentimental. It was she who 
had sent the invitation to Mr. Gammage and who 
had always wished to keep up some connection with 
the prosperous London cousins, When Mr. Gammage 
arrived, she felt sure that she had done a clever 
thing, and when she saw the impression on him made 
by Julia, she rejoiced greatly, poor woman. Last 
night and this morning Julia’s high spirits as well as 
her hints sufficiently revealed the position of affairs. 
There was an understanding between her girl and 
her guest that would shortly take the form of a 
betrothal, and in due time of a marriage. She did 
not trouble herself about the young man’s prospects: 
His black coat, his soft hands, his good looks and his 
town-bred ways, all made a strong appeal to her 
imagination. Julia’s father could be trusted to deal 
with the practical side of affairs, and to make himself 
as disagreeable as his duty by his child prescribed. 
Meanwhile, the adventurous invitation had brought 
pleasant fruit already. Here was Julia as good as 
engaged to a young man she could truthfully describe 
as a perfect gentleman, and here was this invitation 
from the London cousins who had hitherto not 
troubled much about their relations at Trevalla. She 
began to clear away the breakfast things, talking 
nineteen to the dozen as she did so, and explaining 
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that this sudden turn in Julia’s affairs made them 
both so busy that they hardly knew whether they 
were on their heads or their heels. Julia, she said, 
had gone off to borrow her Aunt Susan’s tin trunk, 
because there was no newer luggage in the house 
than the carpet-bag Mrs, Martin’s father had bought 
for his wedding-jaunt fifty years ago. 

“Julia said they’d laugh at it in London,” she 
babbled on, “and she thought you wouldn't like that, 
She’s in a taking about her clothes too, poor maid. 
I tell her they won’t beat her eyes and her skin in 
London, and when it comes to courtin’ " 

Mrs. Martin paused to let Mr. Gammage make 
the obvious rejoinder, but it was not forthcoming. 
He sat by a window crowded with geraniums and 
other flowering plants, and he looked most dejected. 
But Mrs. Martin did not notice this. She clattered 
in and out of the room, and was presently joined by 
her daughter equally elated and equally blind to 
their guest’s depression. 

“Tf you want a walk this morning, you'll have to 
go by yourself,” said Julia to him. “I’ve a frock to 
iron and a hat to trim and my blue blouse to mend. 
*Twill take me all my time to be ready and packed 
up by four o'clock. We must leave at a quarter-past 
latest.” 

“You really mean to come then,” said Mr. Gam- 
mage, rousing himself a little, . 

“Td like to know why you don’t want me,” said 
the girl with quick angry suspicion. “I’m coming all 
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the same. It’s too big a bit of fun to miss; but I 
just wonder why you're against it.” 

“Tm neither against it nor for it,’ said Mr. Gam- 
mage, “If you put it like that—it’s no concern of 
mine,” 

“Just what I think. It’s early days for you to be 
interferin’-— ” 

“Oh, if you want to make a quarrel of it——” 

“TI doan’t,” said the girl, going up to the young 
man and perching on his knee; “ but can’t’’e see I’m 
mad to go to London—with you too—and no bidding 
each other good-bye. Seems as if you were set on 
spoiling my pleasure.” 

“T don’t want to spoil any one’s pleasure, I’m 
sure,” protested Mr. Gammage; “there isn’t too 
much pleasure knocking about for most of us, and we 
may as well take it as it comes, But what'll your 
father say if he catches you sitting on my knee, 
Julia? I can hear his voice in the kitchen.” 

“Why don’t you tell him—what you told me last 
night ?” 

“Because I’d rather wait a bit. I’ve a letter in 
my pocket this very minute that may make a con- 
siderable difference to my prospects,” 

“ Let’s see it,” said Julia. 

But Mr. Gammage again resisted the young lady’s 
curiosity, and in the course of a playful and lively 
struggle he managed to free himself and rise to his 
feet. 

“I’m going out,” he said, 
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“That’s what I came in about—to ask if you'd 
mind walking as far as Rockmouth. You see, Florrie 
asks me to telegraph, and we can’t nearer than Rock- 
mouth, She thought I’d get her letter yesterday in 
time to travel with you if you hadn’t missed your 
train.” 

“JT may as well walk to Rockmouth as anywhere 
else, I suppose,” said Mr. Gammage; and when Julia 
had escorted him to the garden gate he got away. 

It was a brilliant summer morning, and the sea 
danced and sparkled in the sunshine. Though the 
cliff where he walked was high, he could hear the lap 
of little waves on the shore, and in some places he 
could see the shore and the surf breaking on it ina 
froth. The fresh salt breeze mingled with the strong 
scent of thyme growing in great clumps near the path, 
and with the honied perfume of gorse flowering for 
miles inland, All the skylarks in the country seemed 
to be singing to-day, and the blue of the heavens was 
as clear and deep as the blue of those western seas. 

But the beauty of his surroundings could not con- 
sole poor Mr, Gammage, and as he went on his spirits 
sank until it seemed to him that his very body was 
affected by his mental trouble, for he felt sick and 
cold and tremulous. He could not see any way of 
escape, and he did not know how to face his diffi- 
culties. He certainly had made that little mistake 
with the bill of exchange. He remembered being 
uncertain where he ought to send it, and deciding 
that it was less bother to use the name on the bill 
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than to inquire. Of course, it was outrageous to 
suppose he was going to live on fifteen shillings a 
week. Fifteen shillings a week meant what? At 
best a cubicle in a Rowton House, at worst some 
dirty attic and semi-starvation. Yet if Mr. Angelo 
refused to speak for him he might find even fifteen 
shillings a week beyond him, and be walking the 
streets soon, one of the unemployed. He had heard 
many a grisly story of the straits to which men thrown 
out of employment are sometimes reduced, men with 
neither means nor friends. Billy Saunders had once 
been a clerk with a decent coat to his back and a 
decent roof to his head; and only a week ago ina 
cold wind and a driving rain Mr. Gammage had met 
him pacing the Strand as a sandwich man. The poor 
fellow’s miserable clothes, his unshaven face, his look 
of hollow-eyed despair came back to Mr. Gammage 
now, the spectre of a fate that might await him. 

The Martins at Barnes had stood his friends ever 
since his mother died, but would they stand his friends 
now when Julia had told her story? It was more 
likely that Florrie’s father and brothers would unite 
to turn him out of the house. His “ understanding” 
with Florrie had been an open secret in the family, 
and though the father did not approve of him he 
would not tamely see his daughter jilted. As Mr. 
-Gammage swung disconsolately along the cliff path 
he wished he could walk like this until he had walked 
right away from Julia and away from his old life 
which had become unmanageable. The more he 
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thought of it the more impossible it seemed to go 
back to Barnes in Julia’s company, and endure the 
scorn of both girls when his fickleness became known. 
And, thought the young man miserably, if Julia went 
on in her uncle’s house as she did at the farm every- 
thing would be known the first five minutes. She 
would probably sit on his knee and tweak his ear 
before Florrie’s very eyes. 

Mr. Gammage had arrived now at the ruins of the 
old Blois house, and he halted there, looking about 
him at the shattered remains of his ancestors’ home- 
stead, and thinking that if his ancestors had been 
men of a different calibre their descendant would not 
be standing between the devil and the deep sea to- 
day. As he stood there his eye was caught by the 
top of the winding path that led down the face of the 
cliff to the shore. Yesterday it had looked steep and 
forbidding, to-day he felt tempted to try it, If he 
felland broke his neck so much the better, he thought, 
as he slipped on the loose sand of the first few yards, 
But he clutched at some coarse grass and saved him- 
self, and then continued the descent with greater 
care. At one place he found it easier to turn round, 
and with his face to the cliff slither down on his 
hands and knees. There he came to the end of the 
path where the cliff and the house had fallen together 
some'monthsago. The landslip formed a huge mound 
that the sea thrift and the bramble had fastened on 
already, and would soon completely cover; and it 
was easy here to pick a way right down to the shore, 
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At least, it would have been easy for any one used to 
country walks and rough ground. But Mr.Gammage 
soon found himself in an awkward place. He had 
come to the very edge of the landslip where the sea 
had undermined it, and as he stood there wondering 
‘in what way he could reach the shore the grass-grown 
earth supporting him gave way, and he fell headlong 
on the sand, with a crash of soil and rock about him: 
just as one winter night the old Blois house had 
fallen with a greater crash and a completer ruin. 

Mr. Gammage was not hurt—only dazed for a 
moment—so dazed that as he picked himself up and 
saw a half-dressed man come towards him he rubbed 
his eyes to rub away the terror that overcame him. 
He thought the shock of the fall had affected his 
brain. He did not know what to think. He leaned 
against the cliff and stared and shivered while he 
himself, as he saw himself day by day in the glass, 
came towards him, too solid for an apparition, too 
impossibly like for anything else, 

“Tt’s all this worry,” thought poor Mr, Gammage. 
“ My brain’s turned, and no wonder.” 

“Keep off,’ he shrieked, and he put his hands 
before his eyes and tried to wriggle closer to the 
cliff; but in spite of his panic he wondered why his 
ghost, if this was his ghost, appeared without a coat, 
and in trousers of a superior make and pattern. 

_ The figure continued to advance. 

“TI saw you fall,” it said in a pleasant voice, 

“ Have you hurt yourself?” 
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Mr. Gammage took his hands from his face, and 
saw the stranger blanch and check at sight of him. 
The sun had been in the young man’s face as he 
came forward, and he had not seen Mr, Gammage 
clearly until now. 

“We have met ourselves,” he said. “I always 
wondered what the people in the picture felt like. 
Now I know.” 

“T wish I had two penn’orth of brandy,” said Mr. 
Gammage. 

The two men gazed at each other fascinated, 
They were the same height, the same make, the 
same colour; feature for feature their faces were 
bewilderingly alike. The stranger’s eyes were alive 
and the self-made lines about his mouth, the lines 
that give character, gave him strength and refine- 
ment. But at first sight these subtle differences 
were not so apparent as the extraordinary and un- 
accountable resemblance. 

“TI was never told of a long-lost twin brother,’ 
murmured the stranger. 

“T never had a brother at all,” said Mr. Gammage, 

“My name is Roger Blois,” said the stranger, 

Mr. Gammage allowed his lower jaw to drop and 
his eyes to grow round with astonishment. 

“T hope I never do that,” thought the other man, 
as he watched him, 

“My grandfather was Peter Blois,’ said Mr, 
Gammage, 

“Then we must be second cousins,” said Roger, 
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4 Y grandfather had a brother. He was Roger 
Blois. They went to Orstralia together 
more than fifty years ago,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“ Ves,” said Roger ; “mine stayed out there and 
yours came back to the old country.” 

“Worse luck,” said Mr. Gammage. 

The two men sat down together, and though they 
had only been in each other's company for a few 
minutes, their voices, their movements, and even 
their clothes, said much their tongues would never 
say about the years that brought them like and 
unlike to this encounter. Roger recognized his 
cousin’s cockney twang, for it was like the twang of 
the uneducated Australian; he saw, too, that Mr. 
Gammage’s clothes were shoddy, and his manner 
subtly common. He did not mean to let these dis- 
coveries prejudice him, but he could no more help 
making them than he could help perceiving the sea. 

“You don’t live here?” he said. 
 “Tlive in London. At least, I work in London, 
and sleep in a suburb, like most of us.” 

Roger tried to piece together scraps of talk about 
this man’s grandfather, heard years ago and half 
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forgotten. He knew that Peter Blois had gone to 
the dogs and made an ill-assorted marriage when he 
got there, but he had not known there were children 
of the marriage. 

“Your grandfather lived about here, didn’t he?” 
he began tentatively. “I suppose his children——” 

“Never had but one—my mother,” said Mr. 
Gammage. 

“Then your name isn’t Blois?” 

“My name is Gammage—’Erbert Gammage. My 
father was a Londoner, and a clerk like me. He 
came down for a holiday, same as I have now, and 
met my mother and married her. She was an only 
child. So am I.” 

“ Are you making a long stay here now ?” 

“‘Goin’ back to-day by the five-o’clock excursion 
—unless anything turns up. Where are you?” 

“In Rockmouth, at the Swan. I only arrived 
last night on the Evectric. I thought I’d have a 
look at the old Blois house before going on.” 

“Funny,” said Mr. Gammage, “I’m here on the 
same errand. We've come a long way for nothing.” 

“ Well, we have found each other,” said Roger. 

Mr, Gammage was picking up little stones and 
throwing them towards the sea. He turned with 
one poised in his hand and looked at his cousin. 

“Tt is a rum start,” he said. “I don’t believe 
our own mothers would have known us apart... 
until we opened our mouths.” 

“ My parents are dead,” said Roger. 
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“So are mine,” said Mr. Gammage. He stared 
gloomily at the sea, threw the stone in his hand 
towards it, and picked up another. He did not 
throw well. 

“I’m going on to stay with Colonel Blois at 
Greymarsh,” said Roger. “He is the last of his 
family, it seems—the last male, that is,” 

“T’ve seen his name in the papers,” said Mr. 
Gammage. “ He hasan only daughter, called Pamela, 
Her portrait was in The Smart World not so long 
ago. I bought it, as she was a connection. She’s 
a daisy, I should say, judging by that. Are you 
going to live in England now?” 

“Yes,” said Roger. 

“Wish I could get out of it—the sooner the 
better. I suppose your grandfather was luckier than 
mine?” 

“Yes, he prospered,” said Roger, speaking in this 
temperate way of the considerable fortune amassed by 
his grandfather and handed on with increase to him. 

“When I saw you come across the sand in your 
shirt-sleeves I thought I’d gone dotty, Were you 
just going to bathe?” 

“Yes, I want to swim.” 

“ They say it’s dangerous over there—near those 
pointed rocks. Coffin Rock they call the big one.” 

“I’m a good swimmer. Are you?” 

“Branch of my education that was neglected,” 
said Mr. Gammage, trying to speak cheerfully. He 
had got tired of his stones, and was now biting a 
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blade of grass. The shock of his fall and the 
excitement of meeting his cousin had driven his 
troubles from his mind for the moment, but now 
the weight of them began to oppress him again. 
“I suppose you can ride and shoot, and do every- 
thing?” he said to Roger, “Seen a lot, haven’t 
you? Lived a man’s life out there. Not like me— 
sitting at a blighted desk all day—in a blighted office, 
Plenty of kicks, precious few halfpence, and the 
cemetery when you've finished. I’d be a dog any 
day sooner than a London clerk.” 

Roger had pulled his coat towards him, and taken 
his tobacco-pouch from it. He offered this now to 
Mr. Gammage and watched him fill a pipe with a 
quick, nervous pressure of his fingers that showed 
inward excitement. He observed, too, that the 
clerk’s hands were not well kept, but that they were 
hands unused to outdoor work. 

“We must talk it over,” he said. “I am going 
on by the three-o’clock express. Will you dine with 
me to-morrow night at eight ?” 

“T’'d like to,” said Mr. Gammage, hesitatingly. 

“T shall be at the Metropole.” 

“Don’t see how I can, then,” 

“ Why not?” 

“Got no dress clothes.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Roger. “I won’t 
dress either. I will expect you then at eight.” 

Mr. Gammage felt that for the present the inter- 
view was ended. He got up. 
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“Tf I want that swim I must have it,” said Roger. 
“T’ve ordered lunch for one.” 

“It’s twelve now,” said Mr. Gammage, looking at 
his watch, and then beginning the ascent of the cliff. 

At first he felt cheerful and excited. If Roger 
Blois would pay his passage to Australia, Mr. Gam- 
mage could snap his fingers at the London office and 
Mr. Angelo. He liked the prospect, but he did not 
want a hard struggle for life when he got there. He 
had heard stories of men. going out there and being 
badly buffeted about, reduced to beggary, glad of 
rough fare, and forced to hard toil. These stories 
buzzed through his brain now and sapped his hopes. 
He had made up his mind that he wanted to be a 
traveller, not a Stanley or a Livingstone, of course, 
but one who drives about in a brougham full of little 
cardboard boxes, It did not strike him that the 
men entrusted with this comfortable job had qualifi- 
cations he had never tried to acquire himself. But 
he wondered whether Roger could help him to a 
berth of this kind, or would maintain him till one 
“turned up.” For Mr. Gammage was one of those 
people who know what they want, and blame the 
stars because they don’t get it. They never blame 
themselves. 

But even a sensational description of Roger and 
the announcement of his own departure would hardly 
deaden the effect of Julia’s story told, as she was 
bound to tell it, directly she arrived at Barnes. That 
bad quarter of an hour awaited him at the end of 
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the day, and the thought of it pursued Mr. Gammage 
with the increasing misery of a nightmare. When 
the cliff path took him to a point from which he 
could see the Coffin Rock, he turned and looked at 
it, seeking for his cousin’s head in the water, and 
after a time finding it some distance out from the 
shore. He tried to draw a little cheerfulness from 
the sight of the man who might help him, and as if 
he would close one unpleasant chapter then and 
there, he took Mr. Salter’s letter from his pocket, 
glanced at it again, tore it to pieces, and allowed the 
pieces to scatter in the breeze. He had made up 
his mind that he would not réturn to the office at all 
if he could help it, and assuredly not until after his 
interview with Roger Blois. 

The streets of Rockmouth were fuller than they 
had been yesterday, when most people were at the 
fair. The streets had a busier aspect, the shops were 
all open, and there was a knot of people at the door 
of the Swan, the chief hotel of the town. As he 
passed it some one who looked like the landlord, and 
was just going up the front steps, caught sight of Mr. 
Gammage and touched his hat. For a moment the 
clerk was puzzled, and then, with a thrill of pleasure, 
he realized that he had been mistaken for his cousin, 
This little incident made so strong an appeal to him 
that on his return from the post-office he stopped 
at a hairdresser’s and had his hair cut: for he had 
noticed that Roger wore his clipped short. When 
the hairdresser had finished, the resemblance was 
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certainly amazing. Nearly three days of strong sea 
air and sunshine had given Mr. Gammage the tan a 
sea voyage had given his cousin, and as he looked in 
the glass he hoped that time and good luck would 
bring him Roger’s air of prosperity. 

He walked slowly away from the town and took 
the cliff path again, expecting every moment to meet 
Roger Blois there. He met no one, however, but a 
couple of children, and when he asked them if a 
gentleman had passed them, they stared and could 
not be persuaded to speak. He felt sure his cousin 
would not walk back by the high-road, which was 
dull and dusty and some way inland; and he did 
not think he could have missed him on the path. 
So when he got to the old Blois house again he sat 
down waiting for Roger to appear. For if they met 
again, who could tell? Some word might be spoken 
that would help Mr. Gammage more promptly than 
an interview postponed till to-morrow night. The 
intervening hours hung heavy with trouble in front of 
him, and he felt ready to seize at any way of escape. 
He had not been persistent enough this morning, he 
had not confessed how urgent was his need. While 
he waited he thought of all he might have said and 
would say now. But Roger did not come. 

When Mr. Gammage looked at his watch it was 
twenty to two, more than an hour and a half since 
he had parted from his cousin. He began to feel 
hungry, and to remember that Julia had said they 
dined at half-past twelve, but that he could have a 
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snack at any time. He got up and walked about a 
hundred yards towards the farm. Then he stopped 
short, his eyes watching the sea, his thoughts busy. 
He might have missed Roger in the streets of Rock- 
mouth, but it was not likely. He reckoned that his 
kinsman should have arrived there just as he left the 
hairdresser’s shop. The more he thought of it the 
more anxious he felt to see him again, and to make 
more of the second encounter than he had done of 
the first. Even the loan of five pounds would enable 
Mr. Gammage to repay Florrie and leave the house 
with some shreds of self-respect. What would five 
pounds be to a cousin who could afford to stay at 
the Metropole? The thought of the note, crisp and 
crackling in his pocket, spurred Mr. Gammage to 
further effort. He turned back, and began to descend 
the cliff again. If this failed he thought he would 
walk straight back to Rockmouth, and find Roger at 
the Swan. When he came to the ragged edge of the 
landslip where he had fallen that morning, he went 
very cautiously, trying it step by step, and jumping 
from a firm bit of rock at the bottom. He arrived 
safely on the shore this time, and stood there shading 
his eyes and searching the sea. He was trying to 
find his cousin in the water again, because at his feet, 
heaped carelessly together, lay Roger's clothes, 
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OR some time Mr. Gammage stood there shading 
his eyes with his hands and trying to find his 
cousin’s head bobbing in the sea. But he could find 
nothing between the horizon and the shore except 
the Coffin Rock and the smaller rocks that lifted 
their wicked heads from the water around it. There 
was not a sail within sight now, or the smoke of a 
steamer, and except for the lap of little waves 
the silence was profound. On either side of Mr. 
Gammage, great headlands stood out to sea, shutting 
from him every homestead, every tilled field, every 
sign of human life. If help was wanted it would 
take time to fetch, but after such a lapse of time 
could help avail? Mr. Gammage stood there, 
searching, doubting, horror-stricken. Then his knees 
gave way beneath him, and he sank beside the 
empty clothes. He had read of death’s tragedies 
without concern, but the reality had never before 
unnerved him. He trembled, he swore beneath his 

breath, and his first thoughts were of pity. 
“Pore beggar,” he murmured. “Pore beggar! I 
told him about that blasted rock ; I told him plain.” 
He looked dazedly at his watch. It was more 
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than an hour and a half now since he had turned 
at the point and watched his cousin in the water. 
There could be no possible doubt of what had 
happened. Roger Blois had trusted to his own 
strength and distrusted the warning of his town-bred 
cousin. He had ventured too far, he had been 
sucked in by the current, and he had sank, as Julia 
said men did, “like a stone.” His body might never 
be recovered. His clothes ... Mr. Gammage looked 
at them, He took the coat into his hands, 

At first pity and horror had so stirred him that 
he had forgotten himself, and the hopes his cousin’s 
death dashed to the ground. There was no deliver- 
ance for him now. He stood where he had despair- 
ingly stood this morning before the strange encounter 
with Roger had given him a new hold on life. As 
his spirit quailed at the thought of the morrow and 
its miseries, his eye fell on a slightly bulging pocket 
inside the coat he still held in his hands. He took 
out a leather pocket-book, opened it, and saw a 
sheaf of English banknotes, just such a pile as his 
fancy had seen when he made up his mind to borrow 
one from his cousin. He opened them, and folded 
them again, and put them back. He had never 
stolen anything. 

Yet before his hand had left the pocket a thought 
flashed into his mind that turned him dizzy. At 
first he rejected it as absurd, beyond his courage, 
beyond his wits, beyond his “cheek,” as he put it to 
himself. But the idea returned persistently, and he 
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began to question his own scruples. Roger was dead. 
You can’t harm the dead. You can't really steal 
from them, but only from their heirs. Roger probably 
had no heirs. He had said he was unmarried and an 
only child. Perhaps Mr. Gammage was his heir-at- 
law! It really seemed possible when he came to 
think of it, but only remotely possible, and not a 
chance to trust. Anyhow he must not stop to think. 
If he meant to act he must act quickly. Roger had 
said he was leaving by the three-o’clock train, and 
Mr. Gammage, though he had not looked far ahead, 
yet saw that the sooner he got out of Rockmouth 
the better. He knew that no one could see him 
from the top of the cliff. In great haste and with 
every nerve in his body unhinged, he got into his 
cousin’s clothes. His own he left in a heap on the 
shore. 

Half an hour later he was in Rockmouth, at the 
door of the Swan. He went boldly up the steps, 
and into the hall, which at that moment was empty. 
But as he put his foot on the stairs a waiter came 
out of the dining-room and accosted him. 

“Shall you require lunch, sir?” he said. “You 
ordered it at one, but it’s going on for half-past 
two, now?” ; 

“I know,” said Mr. Gammage, speaking as a man 
does in a violent hurry. “I’ve been detained, and I 
shave to catch the three-o’clock train.” 

“ The station ’bus will be here at 2.45, sir.” 

“Send me up some sandwiches, will you? It’s 
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all I’ve time for. Oh, and my bill. I’ve got to 
hustle.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Mr. Gammage hesitated for an instant, and then 
went on. He had hoped the man would mention 
the number of his room, but he had not dared to 
ask him. Now he was at the top of the stairs, and 
saw narrow corridors in three directions. He walked 
straight ahead, hoping for a chambermaid, but no 
one was about. Then he gingerly opened a door 
and found a cupboard full of pails and brushes. As 
he shut it, two maids came giggling round a corner 
and nearly ran against him. 

“Well I never!” said one. “Do you want any- 
thing out of that cupboard, sir?” 

“T’ve lost my way,” said Mr. Gammage. “These 
confounded corridors are all alike.” 

“You're close to No. 26, sir,” said the girl, and 
threw back a door just opposite. 

“T’ve just ten minutes to pack and eat my lunch,”’ 
said Mr. Gammage. “I wish you’d help me.” 

“With the lunch? ” 

“With the packing, my dear. Five bob if you'll 
do it for me.” 

He went into the room, followed by the maid who 
had spoken to him. His first impression was one of 
surprise. There were none of the big trunks he had 
expected. He saw a leathern cabin trunk, some 
toilet necessaries and a dressing-case on the dressing- 
table, a few clothes flung carelessly on the sofa, and 
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that was all. He opened a wardrobe and found 
nothing but a light great-coat hanging there. As 
he turned from it a waiter came into the room with 
a tray. Mr. Gammage saw that his bill was on the 
tray, and he gave it to the man with a five-pound 
note for change. The housemaid had hurriedly left 
the room when the waiter arrived, but now she 
reappeared.” 

“Look sharp, my dear,” said Mr. Gammage, “ I’ve 
only five minutes.” 

The girl glanced at him curiously. He was 
eating with voracity, and he spoke with his mouth 
full. His manner was familiar, and his speech had 
hoarse tones she did not remember in the speech of 
the dignified gentleman who had occupied this room 
last night. However, the manners of her master’s 
guests were not her business, and she proceeded 
with her packing. She finished the trunk first, 
leaving room at the top for the dressing-case. Then 
she collected the things on the toilet-table and 
stopped to shake a slim glass bottle apparently full 
of scent. 

“ What's this?” she asked. 

“T’ve no——” began Mr. Gammage, and stopped 
himself. “Try it,” he said instead. 

The girl unscrewed the top of the bottle, poured 
some of its contents on her apron, and sniffed at it. 

“Tt isn’t scent at all,” she cried indignantly. “It’s 
doctor’s stuff . .. it smells of peppermint. What 
do you use it for?” 
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“To drink,” said Mr. Gammage, coolly. 

“You are a funny gentleman,” said the girl; “as 
distant as a duke last night, and that affable to-day, 
» » . and your voice sounds different too... . Why, 
when I came in about those collars . . . there now 
«.. if I haven’t clean forgotten. ... What’ll you do?” 

“What do you think ?” said Mr. Gammage. 

“You'd better leave your address, and I'll see 
they’re sent on.” 

“Right you are,” said Mr. Gammage, mentally 
resolving to do nothing of the kind. He had not 
looked far into the future yet, but he thought the 
more completely Rockmouth lost sight of him the 
safer it would be. 

“They'll be five shillings and postage,” said the 
girl, 

“Five shillings for washing a few collars,” said 
Mr. Gammage, who guessed at a laundry bill. 

“How much do you pay for a clean collar where 
you come from?” 

“ A penny.” 

“Well! I suppose “you know how many you 
sent?” 

“You talk too much,” said Mr, Gammage, getting 
up and locking the dressing-case. His own coolness 
surprised and pleased him, but it was the coolness 
of extreme excitement. He put half a sovereign in 
the chambermaid’s hands and told her to pay the 
washerwoman and keep the change. As he did so 
the waiter appeared with the receipted bill, and 
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behind him came the boots for the luggage. Mr. 
Gammage tipped both men, and got out of the room 
without leaving his address, which was what he meant 
todo. But in the hall the landlord intercepted him. 

“ How many pieces of heavy luggage had you, sir?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Gammage started and stared at the loaded 
top of the omnibus. 

“They’re all up there right enough,” he said at 
a venture, and tried to hurry past his host, looking 
at his watch as he did so, and observing that he 
mustn’t lose his train. 

“Plenty of time, sir,” said the landlord. “I just 
want to know whether the grey wooden trunk with 
brass nails belongs to you or to the American 
gentleman who arrived with you?” 

For a moment Mr. Gammage felt in a tight place, 
but the real need of hurry helped him. 

“Send it on, send it on,” he spluttered, “I can’t 
wait for one trunk. I thought I saw it up there.” 

“It is up there,” said the landlord, “but if it 
doesn’t belong to you it must come down.” 

“Of course it belongs to me,” said Mr. Gammage, 
nipping into the omnibus and shutting the door. 

“ He didn’t seem drunk,” said the landlord pen- 
sively to his wife. “I hope it’s all right about that 
trunk, because he’s left no address behind.” 

“So Mary has just told me,” said the landlady, 
“and five dozen collars gone to the wash for him. I 
wonder what shape they are?” 
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Meanwhile Mr. Gammage found himself in the 
omnibus with an elegant looking middle-aged woman 
who had apparently come to England in the same 
ship as his kinsman. She addressed him as Mr. 
Blois, and asked him how he had spent his morning. 

“T went for a walk,” said Mr. Gammage, feeling 
very fidgety, and staring as much as possible out of 
the window. 

“What became of you at lunch? I waited nearly 
an hour and then 

“T’m very sorry. I met a friend, and we got 
talking, and I suppose the time slipped away.” 

“]T thought you didn’t know a soul in England?” 

“T don’t—rightly speaking. This man turned up 
unexpectedly—I was a surprise to him and he was a 
surprise to me.” 

“Did you find the old Blois house ?” 

“ There’s nothing to find—but a heap of rubbish,” 
said Mr. Gammage, sulkily. 

The lady could not understand what had happened 
to her fellow-traveller. The jolt and rumble of the 
omnibus half smothered his voice, but what she heard 
she disliked. His manner was odd, too, both hostile 
and uneasy. She had just posted a letter home in 
which she spoke of him with the warmest admira- 
tion, and she felt quite distressed to think that her 
daughter and her friends would have some reason 
soon to wonder at her judgment. She was a Mrs, 
Bradwardine, the wife of the Rector of Greymarsh, 
and she had been spending six months in Australia 
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with a son established there. On the way back she 
had been attracted by the name of Blois, had Roger 
presented to her, and discovered his connection with 
Colonel Blois, her near neighbour and her husband’s 
patron. They had seen a good deal of each other, 
and last night she had written the letter that now 
weighed on her mind like an indiscretion. However, 
the omnibus arrived at the station in three minutes, 
and she could only hope, as she descended from it, 
that her unpleasant impression was transient and 
mistaken. But, to her surprise and vexation, the 
young man’s behaviour only strengthened it. He 
hustled past her without offering any assistance, 
hailed a porter, got hold of his own luggage, and 
even omitted as he went off to lift his hat. 

The truth is that Mr. Gammage was getting 
flustered. He had entered in a hurry on a game 
with more difficult moves in it than he had foreseen ; 
but he thought that the worst would be over when 
he got clear of Rockmouth. He carefully chose an 
empty compartment, and he arrived at Paddington 
without misadventure. But as he was picking out 
Roger’s trunks on the platform there, he found him- 
self close to Mrs. Bradwardine again, and she re- 
sponded to his greeting with a want of cordiality 
that attracted his notice. -He wondered what he had 
done. 

“Well, good-bye,” she said; “I suppose I shall 
see you when you come to my neighbourhood.” 

“I’m not making a long stay in London,” said 
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Mr. Gammage, who, like your true Cockney, hardiy 
realized that any one lived anywhere else. 

“What has London to do with it?” said Mrs. 
Bradwardine. “I go home on Thursday.” 

“My mistake,” said Mr. Gammage, rather ruffled ; 
“T’d forgotten.” 

The lady turned away and spoke to her porter. 
Mr. Gammage got as far from her as he could. He 
had decided to spend the night at the Blackfriars’ 
Hotel. The outside was well known to him, and it 
was a long way from the Metropole. His encounter 
with Mrs. Bradwardine had shown him that he must 
do all he could to avoid Roger’s travelling coms 
panions, 


Vil 


R. GAMMAGE sat at dinner with Germans to 
right of him and Germans to left of him. 

He had arrived when Zable ahdte was nearly over, 
and ate his soup while his neighbours played with 
their dessert. He drank half a bottle of champagne, 
and after dinner he ordered black coffee and a shilling 
cigar. So far so good. He was enjoying himself 
very much. These things were the solid fruits of his 
daring, and most agreeable, But he had not opened 
those trunks yet, and the champagne had not done 
all he expected towards giving him spirit for the 
job. It would be interesting, no doubt, as interesting 
as a safe to a burglar. Mr. Gammage tried to see 
where this analogy failed and not to see where it 
held good, He was jumpy to-night, he told him- 
self, and no wonder after passing such a day. He 
wondered what Julia was doing, and what she would 
say if she could see him sitting here? He felt sorry 
for both Julia and Flossie, who would believe he was 
drowned and weep for him, If everything went well 
with him he might some day venture back to Trevalla 
as Roger Blois, make fresh acquaintance with Julia, 
and give her a real pearl necklace, But this 
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sentimental idea only flashed through Mr. Gammage’s 
mind while under the influence of dinner, it found 
no harbourage there. He could not afford to trouble 
about Julia or Flossie, or any one but himself yet 
awhile. He was engaged in a hazardous game for 
high stakes. At least he hoped they were high. 
He got up rather hurriedly from a half-finished cup 
of coffee, because he felt that every drop of it was 
neutralizing the effect of the chamnpagi He must 
see about those trunks. 

He went up to his room, turned on the lights, and 
set to work. By midnight he knew all that the three 
trunks contained, and he had set aside certain letters, 
photographs, and account-books to study at his leisure. 
The clothes he found delighted him; but before he 
repacked them he had to ring for a brandy and soda 
to steady his nerves. Hewas trembling so much with 
excitement that his fingers were almost useless ; for, 
cursory as his investigations were, he had discovered 
that his kinsman was a man of large means, But his 
kinsman was dead, poor fellow; and he, Herbert 
Gammage, by his own daring, stood in his shoes. 
Mr. Gammage had not made out yet whether there 
was any legal heir to Roger’s property. That was a 
point to discover later, and deal with according to 
circumstances. Mr. Gammage did not want to be 
a bigger scoundrel than he could help, but he did not 
mean to be quixotic either. Meanwhile it occurred 
to him that he must ask at the Metropole for letters 
and telegrams, There might be some messages from 
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Colonel Blois, for instance. Roger had said he was 
going to stay with him. Mr. Gammage did not feel 
in any hurry to confront the colonel, but he foresaw 
that he might be driven to do so. 

A-good night’s sleep did much to increase his 
self-confidence. His eyes when they opened fell on 
a Chippendale wardrobe, with glass doors. His bell 
when he touched it brought an attentive chamber- 
maid. His breakfast when he sat down to it was 
chosen from a menu long enough for the Lord Mayor. 
The waiter advised him that herrings were good this 
morning, but he refused them with scorn. He might 
have had herrings for breakfast at Barnes, He 
ordered a Dover sole, and merlans grillés. He did 
not know what merlans meant, and it occurred to 
him that he might soon run across to Paris and 
pick up a little French, There was no reason why 
the future should not fulfil his dearest day-dreams, 
and one of them used to begin and end with a 
holiday in Paris. 

He was rather disappointed when “merlans” 
turned out to be common whitings; but he made 
a good breakfast, and then went into a smoking-room 
and looked at the day’s papers. He looked most 
carefully at those little paragraphs that contain news 
from the provinces, but he could not find any allusion . 
to Trevalla or to a death by drowning on that conse 
He paid his kinsman the tribute of a moment’s co 
punction or regret ; then, as after all the world belongs 
to the living and the valorous, and as it was a fine 
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June morning, Mr. Gammage, wearing a light tweed 
suit, brown shoes, and a silk hat, strolled down Fleet 
Street and the Strand towards Charing Cross. He 
bought a rose for his button-hole ; he bought a gold- 
topped cane and twirled it; he bought an expensive 
cigar and lighted it ; he looked at every man he passed 
and pitied him: for the men you meet in the Strand 
at midday are either hard at work or out at elbows. 
He thought of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Salter glued to 
their desks ; he thought of Florrie, at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. He had the grace to hope she would not 
fret much over the news of his death, and he pictured 
Mr, Salter trying to console her. It really seemed 
as if he might be doing old Jimmy a turn. 

The day was so fine, and his reflections were so 
absorbing, that Mr. Gammage found himself at 
Charing Cross in no time. With his cigar still in 
his mouth, he entered the Metropole, and as he did 
so a young man with a military set to his shoulders 
caught sight of him, and went forward rather eagerly 
to meet him. 

“Hullo, Blois,” he began, and then he checked, . 
he hardly knew why. It was Blois; but had Blois 
gone mad? His hat, his cane, his cigar all pointed 
to it, “What happened last night?” he went on, 
“T turned up right enough, but you——.” 

“TI didn’t,” said Mr. Gamage, feebly, “Very 
sorry, but it was impossible.” 

“Then why didn’t you wire?” 

“T did,” said Mr, Gammage. “Do you mean to 
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say you never got it? I wired from Rockmouth. 
You see, I missed my train.” 

The young man looked at Mr. Gammage in 
perplexity, 

“Tm not making a mistake?” he said. “ You are 
Blois?” 

“Tm Blois right enough. I’ve come for my 
letters. Can you tell me how to get ’em?” 

“You must ask for your number at this office,” 
said the young man, leading the way. “But about 
that wire. How did you address it?” 

“Oh! just your name and Hotel Metropole,” said 
Mr, Gammage, airily. “I’m in a deuce of a hurry, 
my dear boy. I’ve a lady waiting outside.” 

“Why did you address your wire to the Metro- 
pole, when you knew I was not staying here?” 

“Not staying here! But you are here.” 

“T came ten minutes ago—to fetch you.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Gammage, confidentially. 
“T’ve had a lot of bother since yesterday, and all my 
little engagements have gone clean out of my ’ed, 
~ Let me have your visiting-card with your address on 
it, and I’ll send you another wire this afternoon.” 

Captain Lascelles, like every one else, had heard 
stories of niggers who came over here and were 
_ civilized, but relapsed directly they were amongst 
niggers again. It seemed almost as if something of 
the kind had happened here, and that the gentleman 
of the Ziectric became a low-bred Cockney the 
moment he arrived in London. Yet in Roger's case 
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it could not be a relapse or a reversion. Captain 
Lascelles grew more and more bewildered as he stood 
near the office while Mr. Gammage made inquiries, 
and it was in an undecided frame of mind that he 
went on with him to the bureau where letters were 
distributed. He had asked Roger Blois and two 
other men to lunch at his club, and he was both 
relieved and annoyed to find that the arrangement 
was apparently superseded. 

There was one letter for Mr. Blois which Mr. 
Gammage opened immediately and read. It was 
written from the Manor House, Greymarsh, and 
said that unless Mr. Blois wired to the contrary he 
would be met at the station on Wednesday evening 
at seven. It was signed Anthony Blois, 

“Wednesday evening at seven,” said Mr. Gam- 
mage, looking up. “Excuse me. I’ve got to hump 
myself. So long.” 

“There is no telegram here for me?” said Captain 
Lascelles. 

Mr, Gammage turned from the vanishing cor- 
diality of this young man only to collide with the 
lady who had been with him in the station omnibus 
yesterday. Her glance just recognized him, and 
passed with increasing friendliness to Captain Las- 
celles. 

“TI want a word with you, Jack, before you go off 
with Mr. Blois,” she said. 

It became a question of time and distance. Mr, 
Gammage ‘was nearer the door than the two who 
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were now shaking hands with each other. He bolted 
like a rabbit, tore through the hall, jumped into a 
hansom, and only breathed again when the horse’s 
head turned citywards. Meanwhile Mrs, Bradwar- 
dine and Jack Lascelles, her nephew, looked at each 
other, 

“T thought that you and Mr. Blois had some 
engagement together this morning,” she said. 

“We were going to my tailor’s, and then to lunch 
at my club,” said Jack. “I suppose he has for- 
gotten.” 

“What has happened to the man?” 

“T came to dine with him last night, but he never 
turned up. He says he wired to me here, but there 
is no wire. Besides, he knew I was at Grosvenor 
Gardens.” 

“T can’t understand it,’ said Mrs, Bradwardine, 
and therewith changed the subject. Jack Lascelles 
was on his way to Ireland, and she wanted to talk of 
family affairs to him. 

Mr. Gammage stopped his hansom at a book- 
seller's shop in the Strand and asked for “ books 
about Australia.” It had occurred to him that he 
must at once study the geography, the scenery and 
the customs of the country from which, as Roger 
Blois, he came. He found on looking into Bradshaw 
that his train left King’s Cross at half-past two, so he 
could count on four hours in which to get up his past 
history and surroundings. Roger’s private papers 
and photographs would help him, but so would some 
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good illustrated books. When he reached his hotel 
he put those he had bought into the trunk with his 
dressing-case, and then went downstairs to lunch. 
He chose a seat in a comfortable, but badly-lighted 
corner, where his face could only be seen in deep 
shadow. Nevertheless, a little man who sat with a 
friend at a table close by, started violently at sight 
of him, stared hard, went on with his meal, stared 
hard again, and at last put down his knife and 
fork. 

“Eisenstein,” he said to his friend, “do you see 
a young man sitting in that corner?” 

Eisenstein looked at Mr. Gammage. 

“Of course I see him,” he said. 

“What is he like?” 

“Like? Like any one else. What are you playing 
at, Angelo?” 

“He is the living image of that poor young fool 
who is drowned,” said Mr. Angelo, raising his voice 
so that it easily reached his clerk’s ears, 

Mr. Gammage went on with his lunch. He had 
not seen Mr. Angelo when he first sat down, but he 
was not much surprised to encounter him here. He 
knew that his late chief often came to this hotel for his 
midday meal. He got as far back as he could into 
his corner, took up a newspaper lying on the table, 
and pretended to read and eat at the same time. 
Otherwise as he listened his eyes might have 
wandered in embarrassment and _ self-betrayal 
towards Mr. Angelo, 
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“ Who is drowned?” Mr. Eisenstein was saying. 
“What’s the matter, Angelo?” 

“T’ve been upset. I had a young man in my 
office who was no good at all, and he is drowned.” 

“ Well, I don’t see why that need upset you,” said 
Mr. Eisenstein. 

Mr. Angelo sighed. 

“He was a silly ass, and slack and lazy. Still I 
did not wish him to drown himself.” 

“Oh, he drowned himself, did he? Where?” 

“A long way from here. His friends found 
his clothes and wired at once. I was told this 
morning by one of his fellow-clerks. You see 
he had just cost me a hundred pounds through his 
stupidity.” 

“You'll get over his loss in time,” said Mr. 
Eisenstein. 

“T don’t like having his death laid at my door,” 
said Mr. Angelo, 

He glanced repeatedly at Mr. Gammage while he 
talked and tried to convince himself that the resem- 
blance was incomplete and accidental. He observed 
that the stranger wore better clothes than his clerk 
had done, that his hair was cut shorter, and that he 
apparently took:no interest in what his neighbours 
were saying. 

__ “Why should his death lie at your door?” asked 
Mr, Eisenstein. 

“J was furious with him, and I practically told 

him to go elsewhere.” 
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“ Well, he’s done it. Saves you giving him a 
character.” 

“T should have lied if I had spoken well of him in 
any way,” said Mr. Angelo, mournfully. 

“T hate the rubbish of the world,” said Mr, Eisen- 
stein. “I should like to drown it wholesale.” 

With this humane sentiment the conversation, as 
far as it concerned Mr. Gammage, came to an end, 
He sat there hot and angry, wishing he could take 
that heavy water-bottle and fling it at Mr. Eisen- 
stein’s hard, ugly head. But the news he had heard 
was of consummate interest, and well worth the strain 
of the encounter. His kinsman was drowned beyond 
all doubt, and Herbert Gammage was mourned for 
dead at Barnes and at Trevalla. 


Vill 


OLONEL BLOIS had been left a widower at 
Pamela’s birth, and she was his only child. 
He ought to have idolized her. Perhaps he did in 
his own way, but he was a hot-tempered man, and 
his girl resembled him. Five years ago he had 
married again, chiefly, as he owned himself, because 
he wanted some one to manage Pamela. But the 
result was not all that he wished or expected. 
Pamela managed her step-mother. From the first 
she took that gentle lady under her protection and 
stood up for her rights when Mrs, Blois would have 
gladly yielded them. 

“T would rather give it up than vex your father, 
my dear,” Mrs, Blois would say. 

“And I would rather vex my father than see you 
give it up,” Pamela would answer. 

Then there would be a battle royal between the man 
and the girl, and as often as not the girl would get her 
way. She did not know what fear was—at this time of 
her life she did not know what forbearance was. Until 
her step-mother came, she had run rather wild with a 
governess who could not control her, and a set of old 
servants who spoiled her. She had no near relatives 
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except an aunt who lived at Wimbledon with a 
delicate husband, and could not pay her harum- 
skarum niece much attention. The girl had lived as 
much out-of-doors as a boy, and could be as blunt as 
a boy. She had learned to manage a horse and 
speak the truth, and when at the age of fifteen she 
was sent to school, she found it hard to sit indoors 
and apply herself to the silly arts still considered 
part of a girl’s education. But she stayed at school 
three years and came home to all appearance a 
young lady like any other. At least her father felt 
satisfied when he saw her Pompadour coiffure and. 
her demure manner. She did not look like the tom- 
boy she used to be. But before she had been at 
home six weeks, he told his wife that the girl, for all 
her airs, was still a little vixen. 

“A vixen! Pamela! Oh, my dear, what an 
expression !”’ said the second Mrs. Blois, 

“She has just stamped both her feet at me,” said 
the colonel. “ First one and then the other.” 

“Why did she do that?” said the second Mrs. 
Blois, with the surprise of a woman who has never 
wanted to stamp her feet at anybody. 

“To relieve her feelings, I suppose,” said the 
colonel. “She wants to drive the new mare, and I 
refuse to allow it.” 

“But the dear child is so fond of driving,” said 
Mrs. Blois; and her tone, though submissive, suggested 
that the colonel was rather unkind. This made him 
want to stamp his feet, first one and then the other. 
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“Do you wish the dear child to break her neck 
or the mare’s knees?” he asked. 

“Which event should you mind most, dad,” said 
the vixen, coming into the room with an air of an 
unruffled saint. She sat down beside her step-mother,. 
picked up that lady’s knitting, found, as usual, that 
several stitches were dropped, and set herself with 
twinkling fingers to pick them up again. Mrs. Blois 
looked at the girl with admiring affection. 

“There is nothing Pamela cannot do when she 
sets her mind on it,” she said. 

“Then I wish she would set her mind on behaving 
properly,” said the colonel, as he marched out of the 
room, 

“Dad’s annoyed,” said Pamela. 

“You can hardly wonder at that,” said Mrs. Blois. 

“T don’t,” said Pamela, 

“A man like your father, who commanded a 
cavalry regiment with conspicuous success r 

“T believe he thought he was back there this 
morning. His language ‘“ 

“Pamela!” 

“T’m not going to repeat it. Poor dad! I wish 
I'd been a boy.” 

“But as you’re not one,” said. Mrs, Blois, seizing 
her opportunity, “why not make up your mind to it, 
and behave in the gentle feminine way men admire 
in women?” 

The girl’s low laugh rippled through the room, 
and in spite of herself the older woman smiled, 
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“You're a naughty girl though, Pamela, to stamp 
your feet at your father,” she went on. “I never did 
such a thing when I was young.” 

The girl laughed again and looked at her step- 
mother. Mrs. Blois was the meek, plain daughter of 
a meek, plain country parson, and it was unimagin- 
able that she should ever have diverged for an instant 
from the paths of propriety and obedience. 

“T never wanted to drive,” said Mrs. Blois, “we 
had a donkey cart, but 7 

“Dad’s never annoyed with me for more than five 
minutes,” interrupted Pamela, “and I always forgive 
him in a quarter of an hour. But we can’t forgive 
the heir. That is why we are both so irritable. 
You are sure to find us more trying than usual the 
next few days.” 

Pamela must have had streaks of patience in her 
impatient disposition, or she could not have borne as 
good temperedly as she did with her step-mother. 
Mrs. Blois was one of those exasperating people who 
take everything literally, and want it explained. 

“But you haven’t even seen the young man,” she 
said now. “ What has he done that you can’t 
forgive?” 

“ He is the heir.” 

“How can you blame him for that ?” 

“ We do—bitterly.” } 

“T call that a little unreasonable,” said Mrs, Blois, 
after prolonged meditation. 

“Dad and I are unreasonable. We like to be.” 
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“But really, Pamela, this young man can’t help 
your father having no son to succeed him. Of 
course, if you had been a boy things would have been 
different.” 

“T suppose that is so,” said Pamela, solemnly. 

The knitting was set right now and ready for 
Mrs, Blois to tangle again. The girl got up as she 
replaced the work in her step-mother’s hands. She 
looked out of the great bay windows across the 
terrace, and the garden, at the woods of Greymarsh 
and the sea beyond them. Wherever she saw land 
she saw her father’s property—property that in her 
opinion ought to pass to the child of his body and 
not to the stranger expected here to-day. 

“As if a girl was not as good as a boy—and 
better,” she said ; “the law is a back number.” 

“ After all, we belong to the weaker sex,” said 
Mrs, Blois, 

“Ts that a reason why the strong ones should 
defraud us?” asked the girl fiercely. “I love this 
place. It belongs to dad. Some day it ought to 
belong to me—and it won't.” 

As she spoke her eyes shifted from the window to 
her step-mother’s face, and she saw Mrs, Blois smile 
slightly at her knitting. 

“ Of course, I know what you and dad have in 
mind,” she said. 

- “In mind ?” echoed Mrs. Blois, 

“A baby would know. It makes me hopping 

mad to think of it.” . 
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“ My dear—those dreadful American expressions !” 

“ Tell you what I mean, don’t they? I won’t be 
a puppet in the hands of my elders, Dad ought to 
have lived in the twelfth century.” 

“ Pamela!” 

“ And worn chain armour!” 

“What for?” 

“Then he could have stuffed me into a convent.” 

Mrs. Blois said, in an exhausted way, that she 
wanted her beef tea, and wished Pamela to ring for 
it. She could not see any connection between chain 
armour and convents, and, in fact, she did not know 
what Pamela was talking about. But she would like 
to shut her eyes till the beef tea came, Mrs, Blois 
considered herself a strictly truthful woman, and she 
would probably have gone to the stake rather than 
say she had a headache when she had not. But 
she wriggled away from Pamela’s attack without a 
suspicion that her retreat was disingenuous, The 
girl understood, glanced mirthfully at the closed 
eyes of her step-mother, rang the bell and went out 
of the room. She spent the rest of the morning 
on the golf links, and sat down to lunch with an 
appetite. 

“Mrs, Bradwardine comes back to-morrow,” she 
announced. 

“ How do you know?” asked her father. 

“T’ve had a round with Kitty this morning, She 


expects her mother to-morrow. She came home on 
the Electric.” 
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“T wonder if she saw anything of Roger Blois.” 

“Kitty says her mother’s letter from Rockmouth 
was full of him. They seem to have chummed up.” 

“We shall be able to judge for ourselves this 
evening,” said Colonel Blois. 

“First impressions are important, but it is wiser 
not to attach too much value to them,” said Mrs, 
Blois, 

“ Quite so,” said her husband. He always replied 
to his wife’s platitudes with gravity, and she never 
discovered that he was not as serious as she was 
herself. 

“ Are we all to assemble in the hall and do him 
homage ?” inquired Pamela. 

“Why should we, my dear?” said Mrs. Blois. 
“He arrives at half-past seven, and I am always 
upstairs dressing then. Perhaps we ought to dress 
early and be in the drawing-room. Do you think we 
ought, Anthony? The hall is rather chilly at night, 
and there are so few comfortable chairs. Besides, it 
is not our custom to sit there.” 

“We are not going to sit there,” said Colonel 
Blois, glancing severely at his daughter, “and you 
need not dress earlier than usual. The dog-cart 
will meet Mr. Blois, and I will see him when he 
arrives.” 

Pamela spent most of the afternoon at the 
Rectory playing tennis with Kitty Bradwardine, the 
curate of Greymarsh, and Sir Charles Burnham, one 
of Kitty’s admirers. Incidentally they talked of 
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Roger Blois, because, in an English country neigh- 
bourhood, the arrival of a new young man is an 
event of importance, 

“Mother says she lost her heart to him,” said Kitty. 

As Pamela walked home she wondered what the 
phrase meant on Mrs. Bradwardine’s lips. Probably 
a good deal. Kitty’s mother was a fastidious woman, 
not easily charmed. Pamela thought that she her- | 
self did not want to be charmed; but she had no 
objection to charming other people. As she went 
through the garden she gathered a few tea roses, and 
when she dressed she chose a pale blue sash. 

“ Now I look like a doll,” she said to Martha, her 
maid. “My dolls always wore white frocks and blue 
ribbons.” 

“Yes, m’m,” said Martha. She always said “ Yes, 
m’m” or “ No, m’m” to her employers. She found it 
checked their troublesome conversation, 

“Do you think I look like a doll, Martha?” said 
Pamela, who considered the girl a doll, but rather 
liked her. 

“No, m’m,” said Martha. “ Will you have your 
corals?” 

“Certainly not,’ said Pamela, looking for an 
instant like her father. Then she laughed. “They 
would make me still more dolly,” she said. 

“Yes, m’m,” said Martha, opening the door for 
her young lady, and reflecting that she would be 
able to meet Bill Stubbs as she had promised by 
eight o’clock. 
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Pamela had dressed quickly to-night, and as she 
ran downstairs she heard voices in the hall. She 
arrived there in time to find her father shaking 
hands with a tall young man, whom he presented 
to her as Mr, Roger Blois. She shook hands 
too, and looked at her father to see whether her 
instant unfavourable impression found confirmation 
in his face. The young man had hardly spoken, 
he had not been half a minute in the house, yet 
the timbre of his voice, the very way he stood, 
had jarred on her already. Of course her father’s 
face was non-committal, but that told her all she 
wanted to know. Meanwhile Mr. Gammage was 
receiving impressions too—in battalions. The hall 
was big and old, the colonel was not as old as he 
expected, very polite and rather alarming, the girl 
was a daisy. He wished he knew whether he ought 
to keep his hat in his hand or put it down. One of 
the men at the door had offered to take it, but Mr. 
Gammage had passed on too flurried to give it up. 
Confound the thing. As he shook hands with the 
girl it dropped and rolled along the floor. Some one 
in evening clothes, who stood near them, picked it 
up. Mr. Gammage thanked him effusively, and 
wanted to take it back. But this personage, whose 
manners were even more alarming than the colonel’s, 
walked a yard or so away with it, summoned a foot- 
man, and gave it to him. Mr. Gammage wondered 
who he could be, and why the colonel, who addressed 
him as Dawes, did not introduce him, 
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“We dine at eight,” said Colonel Blois. “You 
will like to go straight to your room.” 

“TI don’t mind,” said Mr. Gammage, glancing at 
his host’s tweeds; “I washed my hands before I 
came,” 

Pamela escaped to the drawing-room, and a little 
later, when her step-mother appeared, was demurely 
looking at an illustrated paper. 

“Has the young man come?” said Mrs, Blois, 

“Yes,” said Pamela. 

“ Does he look like a Blois?” 

Pamela hesitated, then glanced at her father, 
who had dressed more quickly than his guest, and 
had just come into the room. 

“ He is rather like dad,” she said. 

“What do you mean?” began the colonel, wrath- 
fully. Then he checked himself and opened the 
Spectator. A moment later the gong sounded, 
Dawes opened the door, and the heir of Greymarsh 
came into the room. 

Mr. Gammage did not look his best in evening 
clothes, and his cousin’s did not fit him well. They 
were big across the shoulders and tight across the 
back and short in the sleeves. His ill-kept hands 
had looked so conspicuously ill kept that, to the 
amazement of the man told off to help him, he had 
put on white kid gloves. He had often worn them 
at subscription dances, and he thought they could 
only be a fault on the right side. He wore a teady- 
made tie bought in the Strand this morning, and a 
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couple of roses in his button-hole. When he was 
presented to Mrs. Blois, and directed to take her in 
to dinner, he offered her his arm and went out of the 
room before the colonel. It was a natural mistake 
to make, but the colonel looked gloomily at his 
guest’s wrinkly back. He knew girls attached an 
exaggerated importance to solecisms men easily 
forgave. 

“Dad,” whispered Pamela, hanging well behind, 
“when you were in Australia did the men come 
down to dinner in gloves?” 

“T never notice silly trifles of that kind,” said the 
colonel. 

“ His nose is exactly like yours,” the girl went on ; 
and her father’s response as they entered the dining- 
room reminded her of the little growl her Bedlington 
puppy sometimes gave when she disturbed him in a 
nap. 

“Do you play golf in Australia?” asked Pamela, 
as she ate her soup. 

“They do play it,” said Mr. Gammage. “It isn’t 
much in my line.” 

“What is your line?” 

“Tm rather partial to bridge.” 

“What do you do out-of-doors?” 

“ Bike as a general thing.” 

“T needn’t ask an Australian if he rides,” said 
Colonel Blois. 

“Well,” said Mr. Gammage, with an air of frank 
confession, “I’m rather peculiar, I prefer a bike to 
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a horse any day. I should think you have good 
roads about here. No ’ills.” 

The colonel turned sharply to a servant at his 
elbow to give an order. Pamela helped herself with 
preternatural gravity to fish, Mrs. Blois was trying 
to make up her slow mind about their guest, and to 
his intense discomfort, fixed her mild eyes on him 
from time to time. Mr. Gammage was not enjoying 
his dinner. The servants worried him. They had 
nothing to do, in his opinion, but to stand about and 
stare. Mrs. Blois worried him because he perceived 
that he puzzled her. The colonel, though polite, 
was not genial. Pamela had just turned red, She 
looked like a young lady who wants to smile and 
will not, and he was just going to ask her to tell him 
the joke when his host claimed his attention. 

“By the way,” said Colonel Blois, “what have 
you done about that kangaroo?” 


IX 


R. GAMMAGE nearly dropped his knife and 

fork. He put them carefully down on either 

side of his plate, with their handles resting on the 
cloth, and he stared helplessly at Colonel Blois. 

“ Kangaroo!” he repeated, not knowing, of course, 
that nothing annoyed his irascible host more easily 
than a senseless echo of his words instead of a reply 
to them, 

“The little one the sailor had, you know,” said 
Pamela, coming to the rescue, “the wallaby—the 
one you wrote about just before you sailed.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Mr. Gammage, “the one 
I wrote about—of course—I had forgotten it.” 

His glass of sherry was unfinished, and he took it 
up now and held it between himself and the light, 
as if the colour attracted him. Then he sipped it 
slowly. Colonel Blois helped himself to stewed 
sweetbreads and said nothing. 

“ Have you brought it with you ?” said Pamela. 

“T have not,” said Mr. Gammage, regretfully. 

“Where did you leave it?” asked Colonel Blois, 

“ Had it grown much by the end of the journey ?” 
asked Mrs. Blois, disregarding the frown on her 
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husband’s face. She was most anxious to please 
him, but she never could remember that he hated 
interruption. Mr. Gammage turned to answer her. 

“Tt outgrew its strength,” he said. “The doctor 
did all he could for it—in fact he was most attentive 
—fed it entirely on raw eggs and brandy for a week. 
But it was no use. One day the poor beggar just 
gave a jump and died. I was very fond of that 
kangaroo.” 

“Perhaps you would have been sorry to give it 
us,” said Pamela. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Gammage. “T’ll get you 
another from Jamrach’s, if you like.” 

“T don’t want one,” said Mrs. Blois quickly’; “I 
hate animals that jump. You never know where 
they are. The Duchess of Wells had a pet monkey, 
and last time I called at the Castle, it was in the 
room and leaped on my lap and upset my tea. 
Every one laughed—except me and the monkey. 
Of course it was most kind of you to bring us a 
kangaroo, and I am sorry the poor creature died, but, 
perhaps, it is better to leave well alone and not try 
another.” 

“No wonder it died,” growled the colonel. “Fancy 
feeding a kangaroo on brandy and raw eggs, You 
must have had a fool for a doctor.” 

“What would you give a sick kangaroo?” in- 
quired Mr. Gammage, in his politest voice, the voice 
that used to drive Mr. Angelo to fury. It seemed 
to have much the same effect on Colonel Blois, 
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though he did not show his wrath as primitively as 
the glove-merchant. 

Every one, except Mrs. Blois, thought that dinner 
took a long time to-night. She babbled pleasantly 
to noone in particular, fed her spaniel with biscuits, 
and returned to the drawing-room without any sense 
of disappointment or vexation. Nevertheless, her first 
word to Pamela showed that she had used her eyes. 

“ Australians seem to have odd manners,” she 
said, settling herself comfortably in her chair. 

“ Some of them,” said Pamela, 

“But we must not condemn foreign countries 
because their customs differ from our own.” 

“ Australia is not a foreign country. It is us,” 

“It is a long way off, my dear. Perhaps in 
Melbourne men come down to dinner in gloves. I 
wonder if I could persuade your father to wear them 
to-morrow.” 

“What for?” 

“Well—to make the young man more comfortable. 
I thought he did not seem at ease.” 

“T thought he was rather too much so once or 
twice,” said Pamela. “For instance, when he offered 
me those chocolates at dessert and said he supposed I 
was a sweet-tooth like his other young-lady friends.” 

“Tf he was not an Australian, I should say he 
was not quite a gentleman,” said Mrs, Blois, 

“T should say so anyhow, but I should put it 
more strongly.” 

* Perhaps he is one of Nature’s gentlemen.” 
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“Let us hope so—also that he has a good heart 
and a pretty touch on the piano.” 

“Does he play the piano?” asked Mrs. Blois 
perplexed. 

Pamela did, and she went to it now while her 
step-mother nodded over her knitting-needles. She 
felt inclined for tempestuous music, but she began 
with the first movement of the Moonlight Sonata, 
because it sent Mrs. Blois to sleep. Then she played 
the Scherzo, which invariably brought with it, she 
hardly knew why, the picture of a quiet corner in 
one of her father’s coverts, where small wild creatures 
ran to and fro unafraid. Then with a determined 
poise of her slim hands she began the third move- 
ment. She was not half through when her father 
and the Australian came across the room towards her. 
Directly they reached the piano Colonel Blois left 
his guest there and went to his usual chair opposite 
his wife. Mr. Gammage sat down close to the piano 
and asked Pamela if she was fond of music. She 
stopped playing in the middle of a bar to answer him. 

“Yes, I am,” she said. 

“What is the name of the piece you are playing?” 
he said. 

Pamela told him, and asked him if he liked it, 
He said it didn’t seem to have much to catch hold 
of, and was rather abrupt at the end. She said he 
had not heard the end, because he interrupted her in 
the middle, 

“Can’t you talk when you are playing?” he 
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asked with surprise. At Barnes they had music 
every evening, music and shrieks of laughter and 
popular songs all mixed together in a friendly 
pot-pourri ; he wished himself back there just for half 
an hour. 

“Do you sing or play?” asked Pamela, evading 
his question. She could have spoken without 
coming to a stop, but she had not chosen to do so. 

“I sing one or two humorous songs,” said Mr. 
Gammage, who had made quite a little stir at a 
Christmas party with “My lodger, he’s a nice young 
man.” 

“Oh!” said Pamela. She gave a guess at what 
“humorous” stood for in Mr. Gammage’s repertoire, 
and she knew that Mrs. Blois considered all comic 
songs vulgar, 

“ And I whistle,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“My father likes cards after dinner,” said Pamela, 
getting up from the piano. “Do you play whist?” 

“T used to,’ said Mr. Gammage, and again a 
picture from his past troubled him; the picture of 
a little bamboo table covered with an old “art” 
serge cloth—set in a corner of the dining-room— 
four pipes—an ancient pack of cards—the boys’ noisy 
laughter—Florrie and her mother making blouses at 
the big table. 

“T used to play every night,” he said, “ when it was 
in fashion. But nowadays, of course, I play bridge.” 

“We still play whist,” said Pamela. 

Mrs, Blois had never been able to learn bridge. 
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As a girl she had played whist, and she knew that 
you should refrain from trumping your partner's 
trick, return him trumps when he seemed to want 
them, and remember whether the ace of each suit 
was out or not. This was sound knowledge, as far 
as it went, but Colonel Blois preferred his wife as 
an adversary. He played a fair game, and had 
stormed the first principles pretty successfully into 
Pamela. So he sat down in a good temper to-night 
when the cut made them partners, and as they won 
two rubbers in succession, he remained in a good 
temper. But Mr. Gammage’s ways at the game did > 
not please him. There is a manner of flicking down 
your card that gentlemen consider fit for the pot- 
house; and there are small insincerities of play 
harder to forgive than a burglary. Colonel Blois 
made up his mind to-night that he would never sit 
down to bridge with his present guest. He could 
see him as dummy giving Mrs. Blois hints of what 
he wanted played. His game to-night was shrewd, 
and he had a memory, but he relied too much on his 
own hand. Mrs. Blois did not observe this, but her 
eyes grew round when he thumped a winning card 
on the table and swept up a trick before any one 
could see what took it. He flurried her, too, by 
throwing down his hand before the game was finished 
and announcing the result. When her husband did 
this she had no objection, because the colonel could 
do no wrong. But when Mr. Gammage did it, she 
thought he took too much upon himself. 
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“After bridge, whist seems a bit flat,” said Mr. 
_Gammage, when he had lost the second rubber. 
Colonel Blois was replacing the cards in a leather case. 

‘Have you played much bridge?” he asked. 

“A good deal. The boys and I is 

He checked himself, and Colonel Blois allowed 
the matter to drop. But Pamela wondered why the 
Australian did not finish his sentence. 

“Was it lonely where you lived, or had you many 
neighbours?” she asked. 

“Well, it depends what you call lonely,” said Mr. 
Gammage. “Of course you don’t get the society in 
a place like Australia that you do in London; and 
when you own fifty thousand acres yourself it takes a 
little to get outside *em unless you live on the edge.” 

“Did you own fifty thousand acres?” 

“That's putting it at the lowest figure.” 

“What have you done with them ?” 

“Oh, they’re still there,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“Were there any kangaroo on them ?” 

“Jumping about everywhere—as tame as the deer 
in Bushey Park.” 

“You seem to know a good many things about 
London and England, considering that you only 
arrived the day before yesterday,” said Pamela. 

Colonel Blois interrupted this conversation by 
carrying off his guest to smoke. He gave him a 
comfortable chair and supplied him with cigars and 
whisky, and then put him on the rack by asking 
questions about his life. and circumstances. Mr, 
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Gammage had not wasted his afternoon, and he made 
out a fair case for himself. He said that his affairs 
were prosperous, and could be wound up without his 
return to Australia. He had not decided yet what 
he was going to do, but before settling down he had 
a fancy to see more of the world. He astutely asked 
the colonel’s advice about Eastern countries, and so 
led his host as far as possible from Australia and 
from his own past. Colonel Blois was always pleased 
to talk of India, but as he did so to-night he ob- 
served his guest, and wished he liked him better. 
For there he sat, undoubted heir of Greymarsh, and 
a true Blois by the cut of his jib. It was in voice 
and in the subtleties of manner that he failed. Also 
his nerves seemed jumpy. What ailed the fellow? 
He had just said that he thought of beginning his 
travels with a fortnight in Paris, 

“But not just yet, I hope,” said Colonel Blois, 
courteously, ‘We have a few people to dine on 
Monday, and a garden party on the 28th.” 

“Qh, indeed,” said Mr, Gammage, fidgeting in his 
chair. 

“You don’t dislike meeting people, I hope?” 

“It depends who they are.” 

“No doubt,” said the colonel. 

“I don’t mind strangers so much—and of course 
in this part of the country-——” 

“Mrs, Bradwardine is coming on Monday.” 

Mr. Gammage uncrossed his legs and crossed 
them again. He pretended to look reflectively at 
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his cigar, and he said nothing. His thoughts went 
straight to the lady in the omnibus and at the 
Metropole, but he dared not take for granted that 
she was Mrs. Bradwardine. 

“You made friends on the Electric, didn’t you?” 
said Colonel Blois, surprised by his guest’s silence. 

“At first,” said Mr. Gammage. 

Colonel Blois had known Mrs, Bradwardine for 
years, and he had now seen Mr. Gammage. He was 
less surprised by the suggestion that the friendship 
had not endured than he had been by the idea of its 
beginning. 

“The Mrs, Bradwardine I know is a tall thin 
lady,” continued Mr. Gammage, “She has grey hair 
and a haughty way of looking at you. Must have 
been a pretty girl once, and thinks a lot of herself.” 

“Tt is not likely that there were two Mrs, Brad- 
wardines on the Ziectric,” said Colonel Blois, “She 
is the wife of our rector, and our very good friend.” 

“May be all right when you know her,” said Mr, 
Gammage, gloomily, “If you had observed her be- 
haviour to me at Paddington, and yesterday in the 
Metropole, you wouldn’t have said friendly described 
it, Dirt under her feet would be nearer the mark.” 

Colonel Blois felt troubled, and tried not to show it. 

“TI must tell my wife not to put you near each 
other at dinner, then,” he said. 

“Trust me for that,” said Mr.Gammage. “Where- 
ever that lady sits, you'll find me at the other end of 
the table,” 
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HE hot June sun streamed into the little bed- 
room, and the bluebottles seemed.to enjoy it. 

They buzzed noisily from the window to the sick 
man’s face, here and there and back again, and his 
weak efforts to brush them off tired him only. He 
lay there staring at surroundings he did not know, at 
the gaudy flapping blind that kept out neither light 
nor heat, at the walls plastered with cardboard texts, 
at the cheap furniture. He tried to remember where 
he was, and could remember nothing. He tried to 
sleep, and could not, because of the heat and the 
flies. He was thirsty, but there was nothing near 
him to drink, and he had no strength yet to rise, 
His head ached, and his bandaged hand pained him, 
He looked for a bell, but saw none. For a long 
while he lay there helpless, feverish, and miserable. 
Then the door opened, and a young woman he did 
not know came in. She had a cup in her hand, and 
nearly dropped it when she saw him, For he looked 
at her with speculation in his eyes, and he had not 
done that since he had been brought to the farm a 
week ago, half drowned and still unconscious, Some 
fishermen had carried him in, when she had already 
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sent a telegram to Barnes announcing his death and 
the consequent postponement of her journey. His 
clothes had been found by the shore on Coffin Bay, 
and until the fishing-boat arrived every one in the 
village. took for granted that he had gone out to 
bathe and been drowned. 

“You’m better,” she said joyfully, as she ap- 
proached the bed. 

“ Have I been ill?” asked Roger, and he wondered 
at his own voice. It sounded weak and unfamiliar. 

“You've been at death’s door,” said the girl. 

Roger watched her dreamily and wondered who she 
could be, and why she looked at him with affection. 

“ How did I get there?” he asked. 

“How did you get here, you mean?” said the 
girl, in a tone of tender reproach. “What did’e want 
to go and swim out to the Coffin Rock for when I’d 
told ’e how dangerous it was all about there. If 
you'd been fifty yards nearer they couldn’t have got 
hold of you.” 

“Who couldn't ?” 

“Tom Blixworthy and Steve. They saw you——” 

“How long have I been here?” 

“Reckoning from the time you came, a fortnight 
come Saturday. Shall I shake your pillow before you 
have your milk. You’ma lot better, bain’t you, dear?” 

“What next?” thought Roger; but he had 
hardly time to ask himself the question before Julia 
answered it. In a matter-of-fact way she stooped 
_ over the bed and kissed him. 
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“You mustn’t talk, you know,” she said. 

“T don’t want to talk,” said Roger, trying to look 
pleased. But the girl used cheap scent, her beauty 
was flamboyant, and her voice was shrill. Just now 
it went through his aching head intolerably. 

“The doctor said I wasn’t to say a word to you 
when you did wake up,” she went on. “ He said he 
wouldn’t answer for the consequences if we let you 
get excited about anything. He’s coming again to- 
night.” 

“ Have you sent to Rockmouth for my things?” 
said Roger, looking round the room for his belong- 
ings and seeing none. 

“They’re all right,” said the girl; “they were 
found on the shore.” 

She had gone to the window, and was noisily pull- 
ing up the blind. She had never been ill in her life, 
and had no idea how the creak of her shoes and the 
jar of her voice affected the fastidious aching senses 
of the man lying ill there. As she came away from 
the window she brushed heavily against the bed- 
stead, and apologized cheerfully. He shut his eyes, 
and ina state of tension waited for her to go. When 
he heard the door bang he opened his eyes again, and 
pondered over the strange things she had done and 
said. Why had she kissed him, why had she called 
him dear, why had she spoken as if all his property 
had been found by the shore? He supposed his 
clothes might have been found and his identity dis- 
covered, But he could not think consecutively for 
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long. Now that the blind was up and a cooler air 
came into the room, the flies were less aggressive, 
and he soon fell asleep. When he woke an elderly 
woman stood beside the bed, while a stout-faced man 
with the eyes of a ferret and the mouth of a fool felt 
his pulse. This man sat on the bed and addressed 
his patient with jocular familiarity. 

“ So we are quite ourselves again, and remember 
all about it,” he began. 

“T remember getting cramp when I was swim- 
ming,” said Roger. 

“ But what do you remember before and after ?” 

“TI remember everything before and nothing since. 
What has happened to my hand?” 

The doctor gave a highly technical explanation to 
which the woman listened open-eyed, and which 
Roger followed incompletely and impatiently. 

“That’s very interesting,” he said. “But I don’t 
understand a word of it. Will you oblige me by 
saying it over again in English. Never mind about 
the causes just now. I want the results.” 

The doctor glared at his patient before he 
attempted to reply. He considered the young 
man’s independent tone outrageous under the cir- 
cumstances, 

“The injury will affect your writing for a time,”’ 
he said stiffly. ‘You will have the use of your hand 
for some things in a day or two, but if you write or 
paint or play the piano let us say—what is your 
occupation ?”’ 
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“Over here? I can hardly tell you,” said Roger. 
“T suppose I must get an amanuensis.” 

“Poor soul!” said the woman. “Julia, she told 
me he was still daft like. He’s a clerk, sir, when 
he’s at home.” 

“Who are you?” asked Roger. 

“Come, come,” said the doctor. “You're not 
going to tell me you've forgotten Mrs, Martin. It 
won’t wash, you know.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t sit on the bed,” said Roger. 
“Tsn’t there a chair in the room ?” 

Doctor Spott bounced to his feet, jolting the bed 
and Roger’s aching feverish head with it. The sick 
man frowned. 

“Not quite himself, as you observe,” said the 
doctor. “At least we willhope so, But there’s a lot 
of ingratitude in the world.” 

“He do seem to have woke up less friendly,” said 
Mrs, Martin. 

“ How is he to-night ?” asked Julia. 

“ Rather fractious,” said the doctor. 

He had Roger’s injured hand between his own, 
and was causing him considerable pain, There were 
three people round the bed, and the low-roofed little 
room seemed crowded with them. Roger made no 
sound, but he suddenly went very white and shut his 
eyes. The woman screamed, the doctor looked up. 

“He has fainted,” he said; “he'll soon come to. 
I shan’t bandage this hand again. It isn’t necessary.” 

When Roger regained consciousness the girl was 
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still in the room. Mrs, Martin and Dr. Spott had 
gone. 

“You did give me a fright,” she said. 

She gave Roger a fright as she spoke, because she 
came towards the bed, and he thought she was going 
to kiss him again. He hurriedly tried to draw her 
into conversation. 

“Where does that doctor come from?” he asked. 

“From Rockmouth,” said Julia. “He be very 
clever.” 

“ He doesn’t look clever, I don’t believe he knows 
anything about my hand. If I’m not right in a day 
or two I'll have a second opinion.” 

The girl stared. 

“Doctors cost a sight of money,” she reminded 
him. 

Roger made no teply. He still felt too weak for 
any discussion. But next day he felt a good deal 
better, and the day after that better still. His hand 
was healing well, A fresh wind came along, bring- 
ing rain with it, and driving away the flies. Roger 
listened to the pleasant patter of it, and gradually 
came to himself again. At intervals the woman he 
now called Mrs. Martin and her daughter Julia came 
in with food, but he did not encourage them to talk 
or stay long. He had asked one or two questions 
and received unsatisfactory answers, and, for some 
reason he did not understand, both women turned 
uncommunicative when he tried to find out why he 
had been brought here and what their circumstances 
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were. He gathered that he was in a farmhouse of a 
poor class, and that the mother and daughter were 
at work all day and short of money. But he could 
not make out why the girl’s manner should alternate 
between reproachful affection and primitive sulks. 
Another little thing that troubled him was his ten 
days’ beard. He could feel it short ‘and scrubby all 
over his chin, and on the third day after the doctor’s 
visit, when he really felt much better, he asked Mrs. 
Martin to send for a barber. 

“There bain’t one to Trevalla,” said Mrs. Martin ; 
“he'd never pick up a living. Our men mostly grow 
a beard—or shave themselves,” 

“T shave myself,” said Roger; “but I can’t while 
my hand is lame. Your daughter tells me my things 
are here, Mrs. Martin. Will you give me my dress- 
ing-case ?” 

Mrs, Martin stared at him and went out of the 
room. A moment later Julia came in and dived 
under the bed, reappearing with a small, shabby 
black bag. 

“Here be your bag,” she said; “but there be 
nothing inside, only a pair of old socks as I haven’t 
had time to mend.” 

Roger looked at the bag with reptdnaall in 
every line of his astonished face. 

“You don’t mean to say they gave you that thing 
at the Swan!” he cried. 

The girl started, as if he had scared her, and she 
put the bag on the floor again. 
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“You’m not so well to-day,” she said. “You lie 
down again and go to sleep.” 

“My dear Miss Martin,’ said Roger, angrily; 
then he stopped in amazement because the girl 
began to cry. 

“You've woke up so different,” she said. ‘“You’m 
so unkind now.” 

This explains everything, thought Roger, aghast. 
For a whole week he had been unconscious, irrespon- 
sible, for all he knew delirious—and, as the girl said, 
different. 

“When a man’s ill he’s apt to talk nonsense,” he 
said. “I suppose I did.” 

“T like ’e better ill than well,” sobbed the girl. 
Her grief, like her beauty, was too unrestrained—the 
one to please Roger’s fastidious taste, the other to 
make an effective appeal to his pity. 

“Well—-don’t cry,” he said kindly. “I’m sure I’m 
very much obliged to you for taking such good care 
of me; and if you'll tell me where my clothes are I’ll 
get up. To-morrow or the day after I'll drive into 
Rockmouth, and see about my things myself.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that,” said Julia; 
“it frightens mother, and it frightens me when you 
seem so comical.” . 

“What frightens you?” 

“The nonsense you talk about your bag and not 
knowing our names, and calling me Miss Martin and 
all. We didn’t mind it when you were silly, but we 
do now.” | 
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“What do you want me to call you?” 

“Julia, of course. Bain’t us goin’ to be 
married 2?” 

“ Good Heavens!” cried Roger. “ What makes you 
think so?” 

The girl sat down on the edge of the bed and 
sobbed loudly into her handkerchief. 

“T believe you've forgotten all about it,” she said 
as soon as she could speak. 

“T’m sorry,” said Roger, “You see, I was silly, 
as you call it, and I suppose I didn’t know what I 
was saying.” 

“But now that you're sensible, don’t you want to 
marry me?” 

It was an awkward question awkwardly put, 
thought Roger. He was anxious not to hurt the 
girl’s feelings, but any idea of a serious entanglement 
was out of question. 

“We'll discuss that when I’m better,” he said. 
“TI wish you'd tell me where my clothes are now, I 
want to get up.” 

Julia went to the little painted chest of drawers, 
opened the lower one, took a pile of clothes from it, 
and brought them to the bed. 

“What are these?” said Roger, eyeing them as 
he had eyed the bag. 

The girl’s sobs, which were beginning to get badly 
on his nerves, broke out with renewed violence, 

“No wonder you don’t know we’m keeping com- 
pany,” she said, “when you don’t know your own 
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clothes and your own bag. You've forgotten every- 
thing.” 

“Either you are mad or I am,” said Roger. 

He lay back on his pillow and stared at the 
clothes. There was a pink flannellette shirt with 
frayed wristbands and a reach-me-down tweed suit 
sadly the worse for wear. The pink shirt was 
checked, offensively checked with yellow. Some- 
where—sometime—he had seen it before. 

“Where do you say these were found?” he 
asked, 

“On the shore in Coffin Bay—where you left 
them,” said Julia, and fell to crying again. His face 
his voice, frightened her now. 

“Where—I—left—them,” he said slowly to him- 
self rather than to her. 

The girl nodded. Roger sought for the truth, 
and was suddenly startled out of all composure by 
a vivid memory of Mr.Gammage. He sat up, and 
his eyes were hard and angry as he thrust the clothes 
from him. 

“ They are not mine,” he said. 

“Oh, Bert!” wailed the girl, 

“My name is not Bert,” said Roger Blois. 


XI 


HEN Julia rushed into the kitchen, tear-stained 

and vociferous, she found that Dr..Spott had 

arrived. He was having a little lunch before going 
up to see his patient, and he went on with it while 

Julia told her tale. ? 

“He be getting up,” she cried. “He says they’m 
not his clothes. He says he isn’t Bert. He says 
we'm not engaged. Ohdear! Ohdear! Can’t you 
cure him, doctor?” 

With a magisterial countenance Dr. Spott helped 
himself to more cheese, 

“Does he seem excited ?” he asked. 

“He didn’t shout or swear,” said Julia, thinking 
of Mr. Martin’s ways when annoyed. “He turned 
very white when I give him the clothes, and looked 
at ’em very black.” 

“ H—m,” said the doctor. 

“TI wonder if Cuticura would do him good,” said 
Mrs. Martin ; “it suits me in the spring.” 

Doctor Spott shook his head and pursed up his 
lips. He then began to cross-examine Julia with a 
purposeful air that impressed and vaguely consoled 
her. Dr. Spott knew very little about disease, but 
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he knew something about rather silly women, and it 
is an open question whether this branch of knowledge 
was not as useful to his pocket as the other would 
have been. 

“You were engaged to be married?” he asked. 
“Let me have the whole story, if you please, from 
beginning to end,” 

So Julia went into all the circumstances of her 
betrothal, even showing Dr. Spott the pearl necklace 
that Mr. Gammage had bought for her in Rock- 
mouth, He said it might prove a useful link, and 
that he would afterwards take it upstairs with him. 

“Has the young man any means ?” he asked, 

“Not a brass farden, I should say,” replied Mrs, 
Martin. “There was a little money in his pockets, 
but I’ve spent that on the wine and beef-tea you’ve 
ordered. I never can get a shilling out o’ Martin.” 

“ Bert was earning good money, and will again,” 
said Julia, who saw the doctor’s face fall. “He was 
in business in London.” 

“ Has he no friends or family ?” 

“He’ve no family. He’ve friends who’s cousins 
of ours. We telegraphed to tell them he was 
drowned, and then we wrote to say it was a mistake, 
and we got a very glumpy letter back # 

“They was vexed,” put in Mrs. Martin; “ offered 
to send his things here, and mentioned that a gentle- 
man called Salter would occupy his room in future.” 

“We didn’t tell them how ill he was,” said Julia, 
who had an honest soul. “I wrote the same night 
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and told ’em that he was alive but not well enough 
to travel, and that he and me were going to be 
married. You see, he lodged with our cousins, and 
there is a daughter about my age—Florrie her name 
is—and mother fancies “ 

“ Well,” said Dr. Spott, who had now finished his 
lunch, “ I’ll have a look at him.” 

He had the necklace in his hands when he went — 
into the bedroom where Roger was now sitting by 
the window dressed in Mr, Gammage’s clothes. 

Roger was disfigured by a ten day’s beard, he 
looked thin and weak and pale. But no accidents 
of fortune could take from him the distinction of 
speech and manner his cousin lacked. Dr. Spott 
was not inclined to like his patient. He objected 
to the air of a gentleman without money to support 
it; and there was an ironical glance now and then 
in Roger’s eyes that he understood and resented. It 
had annoyed him the other evening when he was 
trying to impress Mrs. Martin in his favourite double 
part of magician and high priest. 

The doctor went into the room with the pearl 
necklace dangling from his hand. He sat down 
opposite Roger and said he was glad to see him up 
and dressed. Roger made some suitable reply but 
did not seem much inclined to talk, 

“You'll be about again in a day or two,” said Dr. 
Spott. “But it’s a bad job about your hand ; that 
is if you clerk for your living. Miss Julia tells me 
you're in business in London,” 
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“T’ve never been in London,” said Roger. “I’ve 
just arrived from Australia.” 

Dr. Spott never allowed himself to be surprised. 
Whatever happened he had invariably expected. He 
now took from his pocket a Swan pen and an old 
envelope. 

“Oblige me by writing your name,” he said. 

Roger, with considerable difficulty, wrote his name 
in characters so illegible that he looked at them in 
dismay. 

“T can’t write,” he muttered. 

“T told you how it would be. Let me have a look.” 

Roger handed the doctor the envelope. 

“What's this ?” he said. 

“My name,” said Roger. 

“Ever hear of Mr. Herbert Gammage ?” 

“Yes,” said Roger, savagely ; “I want to hear of 
him again.” 

The doctor dangled the necklace to and fro in 
front of his patient’s eyes. 

“Ever seen this?” he asked. 

“Often. On Miss Martin’s neck.” 

“Why Miss Martin?” 

“Why not?” 

“ She calls you Bert—her dear Bert.” 

_“T wish she wouldn’t,” said Roger. 

“ What should she call you?” 

“My name is Roger Blois.” 

The doctor shook his head and mumbled some- 
thing about hallucinations. Roger looked at him, 
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and perhaps his glance unwisely expressed the dislike 
and distrust he felt. 

“T met this Herbert Gammage in Coffin Bay,” he 
said curtly. “He must have got into my clothes 
while I was swimming. Our fathers were cousins. I 
discovered a—superficially—we were very much 
alike.” 

“ Ever had any trouble of this kind before ?” said 
the doctor, blandly. 

“There will be trouble between’ you and me 
directly,” said Roger, his gaunt face set hard in anger 
now. “I’m not going to answer any more of your 
questions, and I will dispense with your visits in 
future. Let me know what I owe you, and you shall 
have a cheque.” 

“A cheque! a cheque!” spluttered the doctor, 
the veins of his forehead swelling with offence and 
rage. “You Cockney beggar. I suppose you think 
youre the Emperor of China or Vanderbilt. What 
you want is a strait waistcoat.” 

“This is my room,” said Roger, rising to his feet, 
“get out of it.” 

The doctor retreated hastily from the angry 
looking man who now edged him towards the door. 
He was still quivering with wrath when he re-entered 
the kitchen and threw the pearl necklace on the 
table.” 

“Ts he better?” asked Julia, tearfully. 

“He'll be right enough in a day or two,” said the 
doctor, “as regards his body.” 
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“Oh!” cried Julia. “ Doesn’t he know he’s Bert 
yet? Couldn’t you make him understand?” 

“My dear Miss Julia,” said the doctor, soothed 
down at once by the girl’s appeal to his power. 
“Even I am not omnipotent. Let me explain now. 
Suppose your head received a severe blow? It 
would probably be injured. You follow that, don’t 
you?” 

Julia thought she did. 

“Now an injury to the brain is not like a cut on 
your finger. You can’t cure it with sticking plaister, 
because you can’t reach it in that way. You under- 
stand ?” 

Julia waited patiently until the doctor stopped to 
take breath. 

“When will he be all right again?” she asked 
then, for that was what concerned her, Puerile 
explanations did not. 

“Tl tell you next time I see him,” said Dr. 
Spott. 

* What did he say to you?” 

“ Told me some cock-and-bull story about meeting 
a cousin in Coffin Bay.” 

“But maybe he did,” said Julia, “maybe that’s 
how he gets his idea about the Swan at Rockmouth.” 

“ What idea?” 

“He thinks he has a dressing-case there and 
clothes. Poor Bert! He’s wearing all the clothes 
he brought with him.” 

“Quite possible,’ said Dr. Spott, sagely. “He 
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may have met some one just before his accident, and 
this hallucination about an exchange of personalities 
may arise out of that chance encounter. I should 
not be at all surprised. In fact, I expected some- 
thing of the kind from the first. I’ll see the landlord 
of the Swan to-morrow, and ask him a few questions. 
I shall come again on Monday, and bring my 
brother-in-law, Dr. Muggeridge, with me. Then we 
will tell you what is best to be done. You are sure 
the young man has no friends?” 

“No one but us and our cousins at Barnes, and 
they seem to have fallen out with him.” 

“Well, if this is going to be a long business, we 
must try to fix up something. Your father won’t 
want him here for ever.” 

The girl fidgeted nervously with her fingers and 
spoke in a shamefaced way. 

“T’m scared to go near him,” she said ; “ our cow- 
man’s father was daft with drink at Easter, and he 
ran at folks with a pitchfork.” 

“This is an entirely different case,” said Dr. Spott. 
“There is no danger—at present. The first stages of 
the disease are often marked by unusual quietness 
and amiability. I want you to behave just as usual 
to him, and perhaps you had better not mention that 
Iam coming on Monday. He seems to have taken 
a dislike to me. I am not surprised. These un- 
reasonable symptoms are quite in the regular course.” 

Julia believed blindly in her medicine man, but 
it was evening before she summoned up courage to 
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approach Roger again. He was sitting at the window 
which had a view of the sea, and though the sunset 
sky was rosy, and the swallows were busy, he looked 
as if nothing in the landscape could delight him. He 
had been eating his heart out all day in weakness, 
anger, and anxiety, and when Julia appeared, he felt 
eager to talkto her. He had tried to question Mrs. 
Martin when she brought him his dinner, but he could 
get nothing from her but a vacant stare and an 
exhortation not to worry. 

“Come in, Miss Martin,” said Roger, for the girl 
stood doubtfully in the open doorway. At his 
invitation she advanced towards the window. 

“T want you to write a couple of letters for me,” 
he went on—“ will you do it?” 

“ What sort of letters ? ” asked Julia. 

“One will be to a bank, and one to the people 
who are expecting me to stay with them. I must 
sign them as well as I can, but I’m afraid no one will 
recognize my signature.” 

He held out the envelope on which he had written 
Roger Blois. The girl took it from him and looked 
at it. 

“Tf you're this man, where is my Bert?” she said. 

“That is what I have to find out,” said Roger, 

Julia looked at him searchingly. She had only 
known her Bert two days, and she was not an ob- 
servant girl. The superficial resemblance between 
the two men was amazing—as amazing and perplex- 
ing as it sometimes is between twins, The girl saw 
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the same clothes and, to all intents and purposes, the 
same man. The man was a little paler, a good deal 
sterner, disfigured by a ten days’ beard, and he did 
not speak like Bert. In some ways she liked him 
better since his illness ; yet she felt herself set further 
from him. 

“ Did Dr. Spott tell you that I met Mr. Gammage 
in Coffin Bay?” pursued Roger. “We are actually 
second cousins. I meant to help him.” 

The extent to which Mr. Gammage had probably 
helped himself by this time crossed Roger’s mind like 
a flame and checked further speech. 

“Dr. Spott calls it a hallercination, which is Greek 
for nonsense,” said Julia, sullenly. “He says he 
won’t deny you met some one, and now you think 
you’m him.” 

“If only I could write,” said Roger ; “and I ought 
to send two telegrams at once. But I can find no 
money. My pockets are empty.” 

“’Twas mother emptied them,” said Julia, simply. 
“ Faither won’t give her a sixpence, and she has had 
to buy alot o’ things for you. She said ’twas only 
fair to use what you had as far as it would go.” 

“Certainly,” said Roger. “But I suppose some of 
you can lend me a shilling for a couple of telegrams.” 

“T haven’t a sixpence except in my china pig,” 
said Julia, “and I wouldn’t break that just for tele- 
grams if it was ever so. Why won't letters do? I’ve 
got twopence for stamps,” 

“Do you believe my story?” 
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“How canI? Seein’ is believin’, isn’t it? and 
there you sit as large as life. Oh, Bert, do leave off, 
and be yourself again.” 

Roger’s face only darkened as the girl made this 
appeal He felt sorry for her, but her blindness 
made his difficulties more serious than he had at first 
expected them to be. He had not thought of any- 
thing worse than the need of catching and punishing 
Mr. Gammage.” 

“ Will you write the two letters for me?” he said. 

“T must look if there be any ink in the house,” 
said Julia, unwillingly. 

She went away and came back with a small bottle 
of ink and some pink scalloped paper decorated with 
trails of blue forget-me-not. Roger suppressed his 
feelings at the sight of it, and waited for her to sit 
down. 

“The ink bottle was empty,” said Julia, “ but I’ve 
put a drop of vinegar in, and stirred it with a skewer. 
You'll have to tell me how to spell the hard words— 
if you know yourself.” 

Roger had been meditating the terms in which he 
should address both Colonel Blois and the bank on 
which his letter of credit was drawn. He had to 
warn them of a possible impostor, and to do so in 
language that did not wound Julia’s feelings too 
deeply. He was sorry enough to make her an inter- 
mediary, but he had no one else at hand, and there 
was no time to be lost. So in temperate phrases, 
that were far from expressing his feelings, he dictated 
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a letter to his bankers, requesting them not to honour 
any draft presented in his name; and a letter to 
Colonel Blois, saying that he had had an accident, but 
hoped to be at Greymarsh in about a week. He 
affixed his trembling and illegible signature to both 
documents, and wondered what his correspondents 
would think of Julia’s stationery and Julia’s writing. 
The spelling he had superintended and the trans- 
action had been a slow one in consequence. When 
it was finished, Julia stared at the envelopes. 

“Tf you were not Bert it wouldn’t be very nice for 
him when these arrived,” she said, 

“That’s his look out,” said Roger. “He has 
walked off with my clothes and name and money. 
There was a hundred pounds in my pocket-book.” 

“ A hundred pounds!” said Julia, her face falling 
with fright. “Do you mean that Bert is a thief?” 

Roger’s gesture answered her. He did not speak. 

“Would he have to go to prison?” the girl went on. 

“ He deserves to.” 

She shifted the letters uncertainly in her hands, 
looked at them, looked out of the window, murmured 
something about stamps, and left the room, It was 
nearly half an hour before she came back, the swallows 
were gone now, the sky starlit already, and the room 
almost dark. Roger felt rather than saw a little heap 
of paper scraps that Julia put into his hands, 

“What are these?” he said in surprise. 

“T could have burnt them,” she said, and her voice 
showed both fear and agitation. ‘You'd never have 
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known—and I nearly did—but that didn’t seem fair 
either. But I’ve thought it all over, and I won't 
write no letters to colonels and bankers for you. If 
you're not Bert, they’d be enough to send him to 
prison.” 

Roger realized that he had wasted time, and that 
to-morrow he must find another secretary. But he 
smiled reassuringly at the girl. 

“TI believe you are right,” he said; “I ought 
never to have asked you.” | . 

To his great distress and embarrassment, Julia, 
who had expected an outburst of anger, melted at 
his feet, got hold of his empty hand and covered it 
with passionate kisses. 

“Oh, Bert, I thought you’d want to kill me,” she 
said. “Feel how my heart beats.” 

“My dear girl,” said Roger, helplessly, “I really 
am not Bert. I wish you'd believe it. If Bert was 
here, you know, he wouldn’t like it.” 

“I don’t care,” said Julia, impulsively; “I like 


you.” 


XIT 


HEN Roger found out the trick his kinsman 

had played on him he was angry, but at first 

it was a light anger. That he himself could be the 
victim of anything worse than a three days’ farce did 
not seem possible. How can it be difficult out of a 
police court fora man to prove his own identity at 
any moment to everybody’s satisfaction? You 
produce your friends, and they swear to you and to 
your signature. As it happened, Roger had no 
friends in England, unless he could count on Mrs, 
Bradwardine, his fellow-traveller. He must, of 
course, communicate with her. But when he thought 
of the pink scalloped paper and the forget-me-nots 
reaching that fastidious lady, he decided that he 
could not appeal to her on Julia’s stationery. Each 
hour that passed made his predicament more serious 
and his anxiety more profound. He could not write, 
he was without a penny, and his neighbours regarded 
him as crazy. On Saturday, he tried to borrow a 
few shillings from Mr. Martin, and met with a rebuff. 
He told the surly farmer his true story, and saw it 
received with jeering incredulity. He talked to Mrs, 
Martin, and made no impression. They refused to 
lend him money or to write letters for him, or even 
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to make inquiries at Rockmouth. They were busy 
and poor, and extremely stupid. They regarded 
him as a troublesome lunatic, whose maintenance 
bore heavily on them, and whose departure they 
desired. For three days Roger fumed and fretted 
over the waste of time caused by his hosts’ attitude. 
His empty pockets and his bodily weakness paralyzed 
him. On Monday afternoon he found Julia in the 
poultry yard, and asked her if she would send a 
message for him to the Swan, at Rockmouth. 

“What sort of a message?” asked Julia. 

“About my things. He may not have gone off 
with them. They may still be there.” 

“ Our cart goes to-morrow morning early.” 

“T want to send to-day. I have lost too much 
time as it is.” 

This was one of the moments when Julia half 
believed that the young man addressing her was not 
- Bert. He spoke as one used to command, and that, 
with all his swagger, had not been Bert’s way. Julia_ 
looked at him with admiration, and Roger wondered 
what he had done to rouse it. 

“What you want is a few black slaves,” she said. _ 
“There’s no one here to send messages except the 
cowman’s boy, young Billy’Gannett, and he won’t go 
for nothing.” 

Roger turned impatiently away, and managed to 
walk nearly as far as Coffin Bay that afternoon him- 
self. Next day he determined he would reach Rock- 
mouth if he had to crawl there. 
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When evening came and Julia’s work was done, 
she put on her turquoise blouse and sought Roger in 
the garden. She was still persuaded that if she found 
him in the right mood she could coax him back to 
sanity and make him admit that he was Bert. For 
her doubts were only momentary. The alternative 
did not appeal to the astuteness on which, in common 
with most of her fellow-creatures, she prided herself. 
She found Roger sitting in the sheltered corner of 
the garden, where she had spent most of Whit- 
Sunday with Mr. Gammage. 

“ Better to-night ?” she said cheerfully. 

“ Much better,” said Roger. “I shall be all right 
in a day or two.” 

“TI hope so,” said Julia, with a sigh; and Roger 
felt her head touch his shoulder. He moved a little. 

“What’s the matter?” said she. 

“Oh! nothing,” said Roger. A man can’t very 
well ask a girl not to put her head on his shoulder, 
especially when she has just nursed him tenderly 
through an illness. 

“’Tisn’t so dark here as it was in Rockmouth 
Park,” said Julia. “The moon will soon be up.” 

“T suppose it will,” said Roger, looking at the 
sea. 

“T want to ask you a question,” said Julia, after a 
little pause of disappointment. She had hoped her 
allusion to Rockmouth would touch some chord in 
his memory, and bring back the impassioned hour 
they had spent together. 
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“T hope I shall be able to answer it,” said Roger. 

“You won’t be cross?” 

“TI think I may promise not to be cross.” 

“Was there ever anything between you and 
Florrie ?” 

“What Florrie?” 

“ Florrie Martin—my cousin—at Barnes,” 

“My dear girl, how should I know you had a 
cousin at Barnes? Where is Barnes?” said the 
Australian. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” moaned Julia, her head still 
on his shoulder; and the next moment Roger felt his 
hand seized in an affectionate grasp. 

“’Tis no use your going back there, you know,” 
the girl continued. “They’ve given your room to 
Mr. Salter, they say, an’ how are you going to earn 
your living now you can’t write?” 

Roger remembered that Mr. Gammage had owned 
to being a clerk. 

“TI wish I could get up to London,” he said, 
“ Have you his business address ?” 

“If you've forgotten it I might get it from 
Florrie,” said Julia. 

“T wish you would.” 

“But you had a letter from London that Tuesday 
morning, and there seemed‘to be something upsetting 
in it—the one I wanted to see, and you wouldn’t 
let me.” 

“Jt isn’t in my pockets,” said Roger, feeling in 
them. 
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“I know,” said Julia. “ You must have lost it or 
thrown it away that morning you went out. I can’t 
think what you’re going to do, Bert. Have you any 
idea yourself?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Roger grimly, and then he 
turned silent. He could not tell her that as soon as his 
feet would carry him he meant to go tothe Rockmouth 
police, and put them on the trail of Mr. Gammage. 

After a decent pause, he said he was tired 
and would go indoors now. Poor Julia walked 
beside him, very unhappy because she loved Bert 
better now than she had done before his accident, and 
she thought his love had unaccountably cooled. He 
seemed, in spite of his unvarying kindness, to keep 
her at arm’s length, even when her head rested on 
his shoulder she had felt his irresponsiveness, and 
she had never dared to kiss him since he first came 
to his senses, if his present state of mind could be 
called sensible. She did not know what to hope or 
what to believe. 

But next day the farm cart went to Rockmouth, 
and returned with a message from the Swan. A Mr. 
Blois had arrived there on Whit-Monday and had 
left next day, taking all his luggage with him. One 
of the passengers from the L/ectric, who had dined 
with him the night before, had travelled by the same 
train. Julia’s doubts now resolved themselves into a 
conviction that Dr. Spott was right, and that poor 
Bert was crazy. The carter told her the landlord of 
the Swan had been very short with him, and said 
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he knew all about the chap at Trevalla, because the 
doctor had been there yesterday plaguing him with 
questions, There was nothing at the Swan for any 
one of that kind. 

Julia went slowly into the garden, dreading the 
effect of her news, and wishing she could withhold it, 
but the moment Roger saw her he asked eagerly if 
the cart was back. 

“Yes, ’tis back,” she said. 

“ Have they sent my things?” 

Julia shook her head. Roger had braced himself 
to bear this blow; yet when it fell, for the moment 
it turned him dizzy. 

“Then he has stolen them,” he said to himself 
rather than to her. He stared in perplexity and 
anger at the sea. 

“There was a Mr. Blois,” said Julia. “But he left 
on Tuesday, and took his things with him. His fellow- 
passenger knew him, and travelled with him, the land- 
lord says. Oh, Bert, can’t I help you remember, and 
be yourself again? What’s the good of going on like 
this? It only makes every one think you’m crazy.” 

Roger shrugged his shoulders slightly, and walked 
away from the girl. His ,.fix had now become a 
serious one, for the want of money hampered him at 
every turn. He made up his mind that he must go 
to Rockmouth at once, without the shave he so im- 
patiently desired, and in the clothes that seemed to 
him only a little less grotesque and disfiguring than 
the clothes of a convict. 
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“Tm going to Rockmouth myself,” he said, coming 
back to Julia, who had watched his brooding medita- 
tion in anxiety. 

“What for? You’m not strong enough to walk 
both ways yet, and faither will never send the horse 
a second time.” 

“T am strong enough to do what is necessary,” 
said Roger ; and without further argument he started, 
wondering as he went along what sort of horror he 
must look with his sunken face and fourteen days’ 
beard. 

Perhaps it was his appearance that led a passing 
farmer to offer him a lift and take him within 
half a' mile of the town. In spite of this luck, how- 
ever, he felt weak and hot and dusty when he reached 
the police-station, and he saw in the face of the 
constable who received him a swift, disapproving 
register of his seedy outside. 

“T have come here,” he said, “to charge a man 
called Herbert Gammage with stealing my clothes 
from the shore and my trunks from the Swan. I 
want you to find him.” 

He made his story short because he knew he had 
no strength to tell a long one. His voice warned 
him, and the way things were beginning to go round. 
When he had spoken he sank on a bench and shut 
his eyes. ‘The constable, a rustic dog in office, an 
underling both stupid and conceited, looked him over 

“Say that again,” he ordered. 

Roger, with a sense of exasperation, did so, He 
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was sure the man had heard well enough the first 
time. 

“ How could he steal your trunks from the Swan ?” 
said the constable. “If you were staying there, they 
would have knowed you.” 

“He was extraordinarily like me,” said Roger, 
recognizing again how difficult it was to give his true 
story any semblance of truth. 

“ How did he get your clothes?” 

“He stole them while I was in the water.” 

“Did you see him do it ?” 

“No. I was nearly drowned, and picked up by a 
fishing-boat. I’ve been a fortnight at Trevalla,” 

The constable rose. 

“Tll come along to the Swan with ’e, and hear 
what Mr. Birch has to say,” he vouchsafed. “I can’t 
make head or tail of it. It’s my belief the water's 
still in your brain—if you were ever in the water.” 

Roger staggered to his feet, and the two men 
left the police-station together. The hotel was only 
a few yards away, and Mr. Birch was standing at the 
front door. He looked up with surprise when the 
policeman approached him with a shabby-looking 
stranger in tow. 

“Can we have a word with you?” said the police- 
man, 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Birch, as he led the way 
into the bar-parlour, which was empty. 

The policeman then pointed to Roger. 

“ Know this young man?” he asked. 
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Mr. Birch looked more closely at Roger, seemed 
puzzled at first, but finally shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t him,” he said. “At first I half thought 
it was—there’s a something I seem to have seen 
before.” 

“Of course you have seen me before,” broke in 
Roger, impatiently. But the landlord held up a 
remonstrating hand. 

“The person I am alluding to is now doing time 
at Portland,” he said, “for uttering false coin. I don’t 
deny there’s a likeness, but——” 

“He says he slept in this hotel on Whit-Monday,” 
put in the constable, 

“T assure you I did,” said Roger. “Don’t you 
remember me? I came off the Electric. My name 
is Blois.” 

It was a moment heavy with anxiety for Roger, 
and his wan face showed the strain. He really did 
not look much like the prosperous gentleman who 
had arrived at the hotel on Monday night, and who 
had only been seen for a moment by the landlord 
as he stood in the hall. Mr. Birch glanced again at 
the young man’s tawdry clothes, at his ungroomed 
face, and at his infirm carriage. Then he beckoned 
the constable aside. 

“Take him away,” he whispered ; “take him back 
to Trevalla. I don’t want a row on the premises. 
Pll give you half a crown if you get him off quietly,” 

“Why, what’s up?” said the constable. 

“He’s a young chap that has been half drowned 
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and knocked about against the rocks, and he’s dotty. 
Dr. Spott has warned me about him. Why, that Mr. 
Blois he thinks he is went off to London with a lady 
he’d known on the Electric. I saw them drive off 
together myself.” 

“But how does this chap come to know any- 
thing about the other chap?” asked the constable, 
astutely. 

“They met in Coffin Bay, and had a talk. That’s 
right enough. Dr. Spott found out all about it, and 
Says it is a queer case, but-he can explain it to any 
one. He’s going to lock him up if he doesn’t get 
sensible, he says.” 

“Then he’d better do it,” said the constable, “I 
don’t see as I can. The poor chap hain’t done any- 
thing against the law—so far.” 

“No,” said Mr. Birch; “but I’ve no use for him in 
my hotel.” 

“He looks as if he could do with a meal,” said 
the constable. 

“What’s that you’re saying,” asked Roger, coming 
towards them. “I know this man has gone off with 
my property, Mr. Birch, but I don’t want to get you 
into trouble provided ——” 

The landlord turned on him purple with anger. 

“Get me into trouble,” he repeated. “You keep 
out of trouble yourself, young fellow. That’s all 
you've got to do.” 

“What!” said Roger, his eyes ablaze with anger 
at the man’s insolent tone. 
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“ Quiet—quiet,” said the constable, and taking 
Roger by the arm he edged him towards the door. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know me?” cried 
Roger, addressing the landlord again. “TI’ll find out 
what the law of ‘the matter is before I’m a day older. 
I'll sue you for letting a damned thief carry off 
my property. I'll charge you with gross neglect— 
T'll——_” . 

“Will you come peaceable,” said the constable, 
losing his patience. 

“Let go, you fool,” said Roger, losing his at the 
same moment, and trying to wrench his arm from the 
man’s grasp. But he had no strength yet for such a 
tussle, and when the landlord of the Swan came to 
the constable’s assistance, Roger was helpless. A 
moment later he was handcuffed, 

“I’m stretching a point,” said the policeman; 
“but from information I’ve received it’s safer for you 
and safer for me. Now we'll walk past the police- 
station and report, and then I'll see you to Trevalla,” 
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a IF you try to take me through the town like this, 
I'll raise hell,’ said Roger, and he spoke with 
a deadly quietness that was convincing. The set of 
his jaw found no counterpart in the beefy faces on 
either side of him, and their wills wavered before his. 

“Will you promise to go straight back to Tre- 
valla?” said the policeman. 

“Of course I’m going back to Trevalla,” said 
Roger, “ Where else should I go? I haven’t a penny 
till this scoundrel is caught.” 

“T tell you what,” said the landlord, “one of my 
traps is going past Trevalla to fetch some ladies 
from the White Cottage. Ill send you back in it, 
You don’t look like walking.” 

“I don’t feel like it,’ owned Roger, He sat 
down as he spoke, because his moment of excitement 
had passed now and left him weaker than before, 
The policeman removed the handcuffs, and put them 
back into his pocket. 

“A whisky and soda and something to eat is 
what you want,” said the landlord, eyeing Roger 
with mingled compassion and disfavour. 

“T should be much obliged for both,” said Roger, 
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and though his words conveyed no promise of future 
payment, his matter-of-fact manner did. 

“I must get back to the station,” said the 
policeman, 

“What are you going to do about my charge?” 
said Roger. 

The man shuffled uneasily towards the door. He 
did not want to create another disturbance with 
this person of unsound mind and most inconvenient 
pertinacity. 

“T’ll consult the inspector,” he said; “ I'll see him 
to-morrow.” | 

“T’'ll see him to-day,” said Roger. 

“You can’t. He’s off duty till to-night.” 

“ And you are left in charge.” 

The man nodded, and wished he knew how to 
resent being called a fool by an ironical glance, and 
not in words. 

“T’ve a lot to do, too,” he said impatiently. “I 
can’t waste any more time over you.” 

The landlord went out of the room with him, and 
in a little while a maid servant brought Roger a 
tray on which there was bread and meat and a glass 
of whisky and soda. 

“Feeling better now?” said Mr. Birch, coming 
back later and seeing the empty plate and glass. 

“Much better,” said Roger. He leaned back in 
his chair and faced his host. “ You are quite sure 
you don’t recognize me?” he said. 

“Quite sure,” said Mr. Birch. 
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“ Perhaps some of your servants would.” 

“You've seen the one who had most to do with 
the other gentleman. Found in his room, she was, 
helping him to pack. My wife had a few words 
with her in consequence. However, I sent her in 
with your tray to have a look at you.” 

“What did she say?” asked Roger, anxiously. 
He had not noticed the girl or recognized her. 

“Said she’d take her oath anywhere she’d never 
seen you before. Said the gentleman she had a row 
about was a handsome gentleman, and very affable. 
That’s what she said directly. When I asked her 
if it could have been you who came here on Whit- 
Monday, she laughed. 

Roger groaned. He had not looked up when the 
girl came in, and he understood that she had glanced 
at a glum, angry man, unshaved, badly dressed, and 
haggard with weakness and fatigue. 

“Can I speak to her?” he said. 

* Another day with pleasure,” said the landlord, 
pacifically, “I’ve just sent her to the other end of 
the town on an errand, and the trap is waiting. It 
has to be at the White Cottage by three.” 

Considering how entirely appearances were against 
him, Roger thought Mr. Birch had treated him pretty 
well, and he said so as he climbed into the trap. 
On the way back to Trevalla he hardly spoke, and 
when he got to the farm he went straight upstairs to 
his room. No one disturbed him, and he slept like 
a log till sunset, awaking much strengthened and 
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welcome as he went into the parlour and bid them 
good evening. He disliked Dr. Spott, and he could 
not conceive why he brought a second opinion when 
his patient was convalescent, and had actually dis- 
missed him. The second opinion did not at first 
sight attract Roger either. Dr. Muggeridge was a 
pinched, fretful looking man with grey mutton-chop 
whiskers and a receding chin. He hung behind his 
burly brother-in-law, and looked at his patient as if 
he expected him to bite. 

“This is Dr. Muggeridge,” said Dr. Spott, in the 
tone of genial familiarity that had a freezing effect 
on Roger. “I want you to tell him your funny little 
story about being changed in your bath... or was 
it at sea? or in the train as you travelled down.” 

Roger looked steadily at the man’s inflamed face. 

“T’m afraid you’ve been drinking,” he said, 

Dr. Spott turned to his colleague. 

“Quarrelsome,” he said, pursing his lips and 
nodding his head. “ Never mind, we'll get at it 
another way.” 

“T’yve been to the Swan,” he went on, now 
addressing Roger, “and I’ve interviewed the land- 
lord. He answered all my questions, and his 
evidence has made the case quite plain to me. It 
all happened just as I expected.” 

Here he put one hand on each knee, leaned 
forward, and fixed Roger with his unimpressive eyes. 

“That story of yours is half truth and half sheer 
nonsense, you know,” he said. “Now, I'll tell you 
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where the truth ends and the nonsense begins. You 
did go down to Coffin Bay on Whit-Tuesday Z 

“ Stop,” interrupted Roger. “I haven’t asked 
your opinion of my affairs, and, to tell you the 
truth, it. doesn’t interest me. I believe I’ve asked 
you once to consider me cured.” 

“But we want to hear your funny little story,” 
said Dr, Muggeridge, in his high falsetto voice. “Are 
you going to tell it, or are you not?” 

“T am not,” said Roger. 

“ Oh, come now, my dear Mr. Gammage—— ” 

“T am not Mr. Gammage.” 

“Now we're getting on,” said Dr. Spott. “I 
thought we should in time.” 

“Who are you?” said Dr. Muggeridge. 

“My name is Blois.” 

“What makes you think so?” said Dr. Spott. 

“What makes you think your name is Spott?” 
said Roger. 

That annoyed the doctor. The veins swelled on 
his forehead, and he half rose from the horsehair sofa 
on which he was sitting. 

“ Aren’t you satisfied?” he said, turning to Dr. 
Muggeridge. “Do you want to ask any more 
questions ?” 

“JT should like to ask a few more,” said Dr, 
Muggeridge, pottering with a note-book and pencil. 
“TI make it a rule to be most careful in these cases. 
What is our patient’s age and occupation? Has he 

suffered in the same way before?” 
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Dr. Spott left it to the patient to answer, but 
Roger preserved a frigid silence. 

“JT don’t altogether like his eyes,” whispered Dr. 
Muggeridge to his brother-in-law. 

“What does all this mean?” said Roger 
suddenly to Dr. Spott. .“Why have you brought 
this gentleman?” 

“You'll know in good time,” said Dr. Spott, in 
the oily manner he considered soothing. 

“T’ll know now if you please,” said Roger, 

The two doctors glanced at each other in visible 
embarrassment. Dr. Muggeridge fumbled with his 
note-book, and Dr. Spott brought out a coloured 
handkerchief and blew his nose loudly. 

“You're not so well as you think you are,” he 
said at last to Roger—“ that’s the long and the short 
of it. I’m not satisfied, and I’ve great faith in Dr. 
Muggeridge. Next to myself, in fact, I believe in 
him. It is merely a matter of skilful diagnosis, If 
he agrees with me about your symptoms, we shall 
agree about the treatment.” 

“Then why don’t you inquire into the symptoms?” 

“My dear sir, have you had a medical education 
and a large medical experience? No. Then what 
can you possibly know of medical cross-examination 
... of the way in which every day of our lives we 
arrive at the most recondite facts?” 

“Bless me,” said Roger, losing his patience, “do 
you think every one who isn’t a doctor is a fool?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Dr. Muggeridge, 
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evidently anxious to appease and coax; “ but before 
I prescribe for a patient I prefer to discover his 
malady ... when I can.” 

“There is no malady to discover,” said Roger, 
firmly. ~“I have been suffering from concussion of 
the brain, and am now very nearly all right again.” 

“But you still think you’re some one else, don’t 
you?” said Dr. Muggeridge, lucidly. “ You've 
admitted it.” 

“We will not discuss the matter, if you please,” 
said Roger. He got up as hespoke, and his action 
was equivalent to a dismissal. But the two doctors 
did not move, 

“You know a Mr. Blois did stay at the Swan on 
Whit-Monday,” said Dr. Spott, talking to his brother- 
in-law as if Roger was not present. ‘I have made 
out the whole affair. He asked the way to Coffin 
Bay, and walked there and back. You see what 
happened. The two young men met and had a little 
talk, told each other their names and so on—it’s a 
curious case—I believe Dr. Beltravers ...” 

Roger took a step forward. Something in Dr. 
Spott’s confidence of manner disturbed him, his 
indifference to his presence stung him like an out- 
rage. The two dull-witted, ill-mannered men began 
to strike terror into Roger, just as the lowest officers 
of the law may when armed by the irresistible force 
they represent. 

“ Who is Dr. Beltravers?” he asked sternly. 

“A third opinion,” said Dr. Spott; “we think 
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you ought to consult him. But he is too busy to 
come here. We should have to'ask you to drive to 
his house with us,” 

“I am not going to drive anywhere with you,” 
said Roger, 

“We'll see about that directly,” said Dr. Spott. 

Roger took another step towards the sofa, and as 
he did so he saw genuine fear in both men’s faces. 
Dr. Spott stumbled hastily to his feet, and Dr. 
Muggeridge shrank into his corner of the sofa and 
pulled a heavy mahogany table closer to him, 

“Why are you squaring your elbows in that 
absurd way?” said Roger to Dr. Spott. “You 
ought to know that, with all the will in the world, I 
haven’t the strength to tackle two of you yet.” 

“People in your state of mind are sometimes 
impulsive,” said Dr. Spott, significantly. 

“ Do you feel any inclination to fly at me and my 
friend?” quavered Dr. Muggeridge. 

“T restrain it,” said Roger, with politeness, “but 
perhaps it would be wise not to tax my self-control 
much longer. That table is in your way, I think.” 

He suddenly pulled the table aside and pointed 
peremptorily to the door. 

“But I haven’t asked him any of the proper 
questions yet,” complained Dr. Muggeridge to his 
brother-in-law. “They are all down in my note- 
book, but he won’t answer, will he? We ought to 
have begun with the multiplication table and gone 
on. ” 


=—— 


ROGER TOOK ANOTHER STEP TOWARDS THE SOFA, AND AS HE DID SO HE SAW 
"GENUINE FEAR IN BOTH MEN’S FACES 
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“ Aren’t you satisfied?” growled Dr. Spott, and 
as he spoke he got behind Roger and stealthily 
seized him by the collar of his coat. 

Roger twisted round in a fury, and delivered a 
well-directed blow at the doctor’s chest. Dr. Mug- 
geridge shrieked for help, picked up a poker and 
went to his friend’s assistance. The Martins, hear- 
ing the shivaree, rushed in from the kitchen, and 
found Roger in the act of tripping up Dr. Spott, 
while Dr. Muggeridge danced round both men and 
brandished a poker. 

“Help, help,’ he cried, “Tie his hands. Get 
some rope. We shall all be murdered.” 
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HE scene that ensued was one of wild and noisy 
confusion. Dr. Spott swore and wriggled, Dr. 
Muggeridge issued directions, the women screamed, 
and Mr, Martin advanced as if he only half liked the 
job. Roger, of course, knew that he had no chance 
if the three men combined against him, so he made 
straight for the door before Dr. Spott had managed 
to find his feet. Dr. Muggeridge made some feeble 
attempt to stop him, and was contemptuously flung 
aside. The kitchen was just opposite the parlour, 
and Roger went in there, took down the farmer's 
gun from behind the door, and appeared with it on 
the threshold. The parlour door was open, and five 
flustered faces confronted him. 

“Take yourself off and your friend with you,” he 
said to Dr. Spott. 

“That gun bain’t loaded,” said the farmer. 

“T’ll use the butt end of it if any one tries to touch 
me,” said Roger. 

He looked a grim and tragic figure standing there. 
The two women clung to the farmer and implored 
him to come away. Dr. Spott ill-temperedly set his 
disordered clothes to rights. Dr. Muggeridge blamed 
his brother-in-law for provoking their patient. 
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“T warned you,” he said in his high voice. “The 
moment I saw him I diagnosed him dangerous. My 
intuition z 

“Damn you and your intuition,” snarled Dr, 
Spott. - “If you had helped me overpower him you 
might talk. What are we to do now? Leave him 
to run amok?” 

The two doctors drew together, and a whispered 
consultation followed. Roger caught the name of 
Beltravers more than once, but he could not hear 
what was being hatched. Suddenly Dr. Spott shut 
the parlour door, and locked it from inside. A hum 
of voices followed, and the sound of women crying— 
a piteous sound in Roger’s ears, Then it seemed as 
if they were shifting furniture, and then Roger heard 
cautious footsteps on the gravel outside. He watched 
the front door warily, but no one came in by it. 
Presently he heard voices in the road, and then the 
wheels of Dr, Spott’s dog-cart driving away. He, at 
any rate, had departed. 

Roger put the gun back into its usual place, and 
knocked at the parlour door. No one answered him. 
He knocked a second time, then went out by the 
front door, and looked in at the wide-open window. 
The room was empty. The Martins, as well as the 
two doctors, had escaped in this way, and the Martins 
were evidently hiding from a man they believed to 
be insane. Roger scented a danger that he must fly 
as he would have fled from murder. The two doctors 
—one so vain, and both so stupid—threatened him 
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with a fate more sinister than death. He did not 
know how far their power reached, or what higher 
powers he could invoke; but he felt sure that they 
might imprison him in a madhouse for a time, and 
he suspected that once inside such a place no man 
could hurry out again. He was tired and hungry, 
but he hardly felt these primitive needs of the body, 
so intent and gloomy was his preoccupation. With 
some idea of seeking the Martins and reassuring 
them, he turned into a deep, narrow lane leading to 
the cowman’s cottage—a lush fernery with a trickle 
of water down one side of it. The hedges high above 
his head were covered with wild roses, and fox-gloves 
were flowering amongst the ferns. The birds were 
singing in a frenzy, carrying to human ears their 
yearly message of hope and joy. Like a low, un- 
broken bass to their treble, Roger heard in the 
distance the murmur of the sea. The tragic contrast 
that has. hurt every afflicted soul hurt Roger now, 
as he leaned against the bank, comforted by the 
earth and its creatures, but sorely offended by his 
fellow-men. As he waited there, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, he heard footsteps just beyond a turn in 
the lane. He looked up and saw Julia, chap-fallen 
with fear, poised for flight, yet evidently uncertain of 
escape. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of, Julia,” he said. 

“Where be the gun?” she gasped. 

“In its place behind the kitchen door. Have your 
father and mother gone back to the house?” 
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“They won't. They say you'll shoot ’em.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Locked up in Gannet’s cottage. They mean to 
stay there till——” 

The girl checked herself. 

“Where were you going ?” said Roger. 

His voice was so level and his manner so quiet 
that he half reassured her. She came a little nearer, 
like a cautious robin you entice with food. 

“TI was going to whistle for Dan,” she said. 
“Then I was going to feed my hens. I didn’t think 
you'd see me.” 

“Was Dan to protect you against me?” 

The girl coloured uncomfortably. 

“TI didn’t suppose you'd see me,” she said. “But 
Dan would fly at any one who——” 

She could not finish. Roger’s glance made her 
foolish. 

“You've brought a terrible lot of trouble on us, 
Bert,” she said in self-defence. 

“T’m afraid I have,” said Roger, with contrition. 

“But, of course, you can’t help it.” 

Roger, who had been looking away from the girl, 
turned swiftly. 

“Who is Dr, Beltravers?” he asked. 

“He’s at the big asylum down to Rockmouth. 
They took Gannet’s faither there at Easter. Once 
you get in, folks say you never come out alive.” 

“Does Dr. Spott propose to take me there?” said 
Roger, 
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His quietness misled the girl. She did not gauge 
the anger and icy dread it covered. 

“You don’t know what it’s like,’ she said in 
horror-stricken tones. “I’d sooner die than go.” 

“T suppose I should get out again,” said Roger 
to himself, rather than to her. 

“Never,” asseverated Julia; “them as goes in 
never comes out—faither says so. He was against it.” 

“ Against what?” 

Julia, who by this time had crept quite close to 
him, suddenly caught his arm and hid her- tear- 
stained face on his coat. 

“They’m coming for you, so quick as they can,” 
she panted. “T’ll never set eyes on ’e again, and 
we'll never be married. Oh dear, oh dear, Bert.” 

“What do you mean by as quick as they can?” 
asked Roger. 

“T oughtn’t to tell you, I don’t suppose,” said 
Julia. 

Roger did not try to persuade her. She had told 
him enough. As he leant against the bank, passively 
supporting the weeping girl, he weighed his chances 
of escape, and from one point of view they were small. 
On foot and penniless he would soon be overtaken 
if his pursuers were determined. But perhaps if he 
vanished quietly no one would trouble much about 
him. Even Dr. Spott would probably not go any 
great lengths to secure a man who must be a charge 
on the parish. He pulled himself together, 

“I am going indoors,” he said to Julia, 
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“They can’t be here for a good hour,” she 
whispered, as if she guessed his thoughts. 

Roger, sustaining a little shock of consolation and 
surprise, took her two hands in his. 

“You good girl,” he said, “are you going to 
help me?” 

“Faither says you’m quite harmless so long as 
you’m let alone,” said she. “He hates Dr. Spott. 
So do I now. Why couldn’t he let us alone? We 
were getting on very well.” 

“T’m not mad, Julia,” 

“But you think you’m not, Bert?” 

“Look at me. Listen to my voice. Don’t you 
see, don’t you hear that I’m not Bert?” 

The girl’s eyes were compelled to his, and Roger 
was distressed and touched to find them passionately 
adoring him. 

“ Sometimes I know you’m Bert,” she said, “some- 
times I don’t. Your voice is different, but Dr. Spott 
says that’s your illness. You're harder like about the 
mouth, and your eyes look at me different. But you 
can’t be any one else, though. It’simpossible. That 
gentleman you think is you travelled to London 
with friends. Dr. Spott says you got knocked silly 
against the rocks, and think you’m the last person 
you saw.” 

“My dear girl,” said Roger, “if you, who love 
Bert, can take me for him, don’t you see that one of 
my travelling companions might take him for me.” 

“Bert isn’t wicked,’ said the girl, obstinately. “I 
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hate your story, because it makes out Bert to be 
wicked. I wouldn’t believe it for anything you 
could give me.” 

Roger was silent. He could not convince this 
kind muddle-headed creature without hurting her, and 
that he now forbore to do, as he had forborne before. 

“T have no time to lose,” he said. “Give me some 
food, Julia, before I go.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “whether you stay or whether 
you go, after to-night I shall never see you again,” 

“You shall see Bert again if I find him,” promised 
Roger. 

They walked back to the house together, and 
while Julia fetched him some food Roger hastily put 
a few necessaries into Mr. Gammage’s little black bag. 
As he closed it Julia entered the room with a tray in 
her hands, and under one arm an object Roger did 
not at first identify. He drank the milk she brought, 
stuffed the bread and cheese into his pocket, and 
seemed about to go when Julia detained him, 

“T’ve brought you my pig,” she said, with the 
manner of one who takes a desperate step. 

“Your pig?” Roger looked at the china figure she 
now set on the table. 

“Tis full of money,” she said. “I’ve had it for 
years. There’s the sovereign in it faither gave me on 
Coronation Day, and there’s half-crowns and shillings 
and coppers. I never thought I’d give away my pig, 
but I was going to spend it going to London with 
you, so it would have been spent just as much if all 
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this trouble had never come upon us. I couldn't 
sleep sound if I knew you was wandering over the 
country without a penny to buy bread.” 

Roger took the heavy money-box into his hands 
and found it was so full that it hardly rattled. He 
thanked Julia with few words, and was just going to 
smash the pig when the sound of voices below dis- 
turbed them. Both the man and the girl flew to the 
door, and Roger locked it. 

“They've come back,” said Roger. “I hear 
Spott’s voice. What has happened?” 

Julia could hardly speak for terror and excitement. 

“Tf they could get two men at Arbour Farm they 
wouldn’t go so far as Rockmouth,” she managed to 
say after a struggle for breath. “I never thought 
they'd come, Faither and Gannet both said they’d 
not meddle with you.” 

Roger refrained from uttering the reproach that 
rose to his lips. She had not told him it might bea 
matter of minutes instead of hours. His bedroom 
was at the back of the house, above the long low. 
dairy. From there in three minutes he could reach 
a road leading up to Trevalla moor, and he meant to 
start in that direction. He went to the door and put 
the key in his pocket. 

“ What are you doing ?” said Julia, in surprise. 

“Don’t speak when they come,” he said hurriedly. 
“Do me that last service, Julia. Don’t let them per- 
suade you to speak. They will think I’m locked in 


here. By the time they burst the door open I shall 
L 
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be well away. If I hear their wheels I’ll hide in a 
lane or a ditch.” 

“ But why do you take the key?” 

“ Because if they frighten you into speaking, they'll 
bully you into opening the door.” 

“T won’t make a sound,” said Julia. 

Her pretty commonplace face was transfigured 
as she lifted it to his. For the first time, as they 
stood together at the window, Roger kissed her. 

“T'll trust you,” said Roger, as he gave her back 
the key. ‘Now be quick. Tie a corner of the sheet 
to the bag, and let it very quietly down to me.” 

To have this to do relieved the tension of the 
moment. Julia’s fingers were clumsy with excite- 
ment, but she managed to open the bag, put in the 
unbroken pig, and then let it down as Roger had 
directed. She heard the rattle of his descent amongst 
the ivy, but whatever noise he made as he touched 
the ground was covered by the loud steps and voices 
now ascending the stairs. She could see him as she 
leaned out of the window, she kissed her hand to him, 
and then in a moment he was gone, for he took his 
way close to the garden hedge, and then out of the 
garden by the back gate. Asa rough knock sounded 
on the panel of the door she drew back the sheet and 
stood quite still staring dazedly across the pastures 
that lay between the back of the house and the high- 
road leading to the moor. Blows rained on the door 
now, threats addressed to Roger reached her through 
the keyhole. She was never tempted to make a 
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sound in answer to them. She turned now from the 
window to watch the old elm door, and she blessed 
her ancestors for making it stout and lasting. Every 
moment took the man who had just left her further 
towards safety, further from her; and she thought in 
her heart that, whether he was Bert or Roger, he was 
the man she loved. 


XV 


OGER had to traverse two fields and find a gap 
in the hedge before he struck the road. Luckily 
during the week of his convalescence he had got by 
heart every feature of the few acres surrounding the 
farm. The main road from Rockmouth ran inland 
most of the way, but divided near the house, one 
fork leading past the front gate and through the 
village, the other ascending Trevalla Hill. About a 
mile from the village the two roads met again 
high up on the moor. 

Roger cut straight across the pasture, past mild 
astonished cattle and through long grass soaked with 
dew. The road when he reached it was deserted, but 
Roger knew that half a mile further on he would 
reach a great upland plain, where the way would 
stretch before him like a white ribbon, while for some 
distance he would be visible on it, or even amongst 
the stunted gorse and heather carpeting the moor on 
either side. However, there was nothing for him to 
do but to walk straight on until he heard the sound of 
wheels, and then to take such cover as he could find. 
He only knew the neighbourhood from Julia’s talk 
about it, and when he got to the foot of the hill he was 
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dismayed to find that the vegetation in which he might 
have to hide hardly reached above his ankles. He 
walked as quickly as he could to the edge of a great 
rolling moor flaming in gold and purple, scented like 
honey,- but sheltering no creatures bigger than the 
rabbits who had come out to feed and scampered from 
him in swarms. He thought of the bread and cheese 
in his pocket, and began to want it badly, but he still 
walked at too great a pace to eat as he went along. 
He thought it likely that Dr. Spott would follow him 
along this road. Roger naturally knew nothing of 
English lunacy laws, or in what measure police and 
medical men worked together for their observance. 
He wondered. how far their power reached, and when 
he might consider himself in safety. He thought that 
he had better avoid the city of Bilchester, where the 
police by to-morrow morning might have received a 
full description of him, and he made up his mind 
that if he needed a name at all on his travels he 
would borrow one. 

He was still some way from the top of the hill 
when there came through the quiet air the sound of 
a motor-horn, unaccompanied as yet by any sound 
of its machinery. He stepped a little aside, expect- 
ing every moment to see a car appear over the crest 
of the hill and swoop towards him on its way to 
Rockmouth. Presently he heard the sound again, 
But no car appeared, and when the horn wailed 
several times in succession he surmised a breakdown, 
For a moment he hesitated. He could not afford 
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either to be detained or to retrace his steps in search 
of help—if help was wanted. But his alternative was 
to strike westwards across the moor in search of the 
village road. He did not want to waste time over 
that, and on the east lay sheer cliffs and then the 
sea. So he went on listening with some amazement 
to the sounds floating at short intervals towards him. 
The blasts were so capricious, so hurried, and appa- 
rently so panic-stricken, that Roger made up his mind 
that a woman must be responsible for them. Either 
a woman in difficulties or a man with neither nerve 
nor sense, and that he was sure to be hindered. He 
looked back as he reached the crest of the hill and 
saw an empty stretch of road vanishing in the far 
distance into darkness. So far so good. A few 
yards further he came to the level ground, and still a 
quarter of a mile away he saw the large dim shape 
of a motor-car standing still. He increased his pace, 
and was not much surprised to see a figure detach 
itself from the car and come hurrying towards him. 
He soon made out that it was a woman, and directly 
she was within earshot she spoke. 

“ Have you seen a chauffeur?” she said. 

“TI have seen no one,” said Roger, observing that 
the lady was young and small and pretty. 

She took stock of him, too. 

“T can’t think what we’re to do,” she said. “I never 
heard of any one losing a chauffeur before, did you?” 

“ How did it happen?” said Roger, as she turned 
back with him. 
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“Tt happened more than an hour ago. He 
stopped the car and said he’d dropped something, 
and wanted to fetch it ... and he’s been fetching 
it ever since, There isn’t.a public-house within sight 
or else~ Ks 

“ Are you quite alone?” said Roger. 

“No. I’m with my husband. But he’s an invalid, 
and I’m most anxious not to distress or alarm him. 
I don’t know what to do. We can’t move without 
the chauffeur . . . and we have our luggage with us 

- we can’t leave it on the top of,,the moor. 
Besides, my husband is not fit to walk any distance.” 

Roger's eyes, used to scan great distances, were 
ranging now over the moor that stretched for miles 
on either side of thé road. While he searched, and 
while he talked he still listened for the sound of 
wheels coming up the hill, but could hear nothing 
but a slight regular murmur that seemed to be close 
at hand, and which puzzled him. The noise of their 
steps covered it, and so did their voices, It reached 
him first when they stood still for a moment, and he 
looked beyond the road, trying to localize it. 

“What is that?” he said. 

“J don’t hear anything,” said the lady. 

“J do,” said Roger, and he listened again, and 
then walked a little way across the moor. 

“There is nothing here but gorse, and it is very 
prickly,” said the lady. ‘“ Won’t you come and speak 
to my husband?” 

“Look,” said Roger, pointing ahead, 
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“TI can’t see anything,” said the lady; but Roger 
went on. 

“ Here he is,” he called over his shoulder ; and the 
lady came up to him, stepping gingerly and slowly 
across the prickles. Together they listened to the 
man’s heavy snores, . 

‘Ts it apoplexy?” said she. 

Roger knelt down and bent over the sleeper. 

“Whisky,” he said. 

The lady sighed. ' 

“My husband is a philanthropist,” she explained. 
“He will employ them.” 

Roger rose to his feet. 

“He won't wake for hours,” she continued 
gloomily, “and then 4 

“ Have you seen him like this before?” said Roger, 
rather astonished. 

“Not this man—but others. My husband doesn’t 
take much interest in people unless they drink, or 
steal, or something, and then he likes them about 
him. We often used to have burglars in the house 
—I mean reformed ones, of course, I liked them 
better than the inebriates, because I’m nervous about 
fire. What are we to do, I wonder?” 

“Perhaps we had better consult your husband,” 
said Roger. 

The lady’s piquant face was turned whimsically 
upwards, as if she sought help of the clouds. 

“JT adore my husband,” she said. 

Roger could not help smiling. 


‘ 
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ROGER KNELT DOWN AND BENT OVER THE SLEEPER. ‘‘ WHISKY,” HE SAID 
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“If you consult me,” he said, “you'll leave this 
—here, and engage me as your chauffeur.” 

<Voat” 

“T haven't all the qualifications,” Roger admitted ; 
“T neither drink nor steal.” 

“But you are a gentleman.” 

“T can manage a motor as well as if I was not. 
What is your car ?” 

“A Panhard. Fifteen horse-power.” 

“ That’s good enough,” said Roger. 

The lady looked at the unconscious body amongst 
the gorse. 

“My husband will never consent to leave him 
here,” she said. 

“He is not in a condition to travel with you,” 
said Roger. “He'll come to no harm here. I 
suppose he has some money on him.” 

“We gave him a five-pound note this morning. 
He told us he could not get it changed in Rock- 
mouth.” 

Roger put his hand inside one of the man’s waist- 
coat pockets, and pulled out some loose gold and 
silver. 

“ He’s all right,” he said, putting it back again. 

“T’ll risk it,” said the lady. “I'll leave him 
behind. But I won’t say a word to my husband till 
to-morrow. Why are you taking his cap?” 

“I’m going to wear it,’ said Roger, “and his 
leather coat, too. I suppose they both belong to 
you? I'll leave him my straw hat.” 
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It took Roger two or three minutes to get the 
garments he wanted from the man’s heavy, helpless 
body, and when he had done this he left the chauffeur 
lying on a patch of short moorland grass with his 
head pointing to the road. His white straw hat 
must now be visible to any one passing by. 

“Some one going to the village may see him and 
pick him up,” said Roger, who now wore the peaked 
cap and leather coat proper to his new position. As 
he spoke he moved briskly across the moor, for his 
alert ears had caught a faint far-away sound that he 
took to be distant wheels, By the time the lady and 
he reached the road again he heard them clearly. 

“ My husband is Colonel Loraine,” said the lady. 
“ What is your name?” 

“ Robert Brown,” said Roger, after a moment’s 
hesitation, which she noticed. 

“ Are you an American?” 

“T am an Australian.” 

“ Have you been long in England?” 

“TI arrived on Whit-Monday.” 

“ T suppose you are on a walking tour ?” 

“I was when I met you,” said Roger. 

He heard the wheels very plainly now, and wished 
he had it in his power to hurry the little lady on. 
The moments dragged while they walked up to the 
car and discussed the route they were about to take. 
When they were close by Roger perceived a small 
muffled figure patiently waiting in the sheltered 
corner of the tonneau. 
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“That's my husband,’ whispered Mrs. Loraine. 
“Just get up and start as if nothing had happened. 
When I left him he was nearly asleep. Perhaps 
he’ll take you for Dobbs.” 

This was just what Roger desired, but as he was 
more than a foot taller than Dobbs, he thought 
Colonel Loraine must be a curiously unobservant 
man if his wife’s ruse succeeded. He was sorry to 
find out at once that it did not. 

“My dear Irene,” said the figure in the car to 
his wife, “who is this strange young man?” 

“He has come instead of Dobbs,” said Mrs, 
Loraine. 

“But what has happened to Dobbs?” 

“He is iit” 

“Poor fellow. I knew nothing else could account 
for his absence. And, though he was ill, he thought 
of us and sent some one in his place. Just what I 
expect of Dobbs. Do you know this young man’s 
name, my dear?” 

“Brown. Robert Brown.” 

“T must inquire where he left Dobbs... the 
poor fellow may be a 

“Oh, never mind Dobbs,” Roger heard the lady 
say impatiently ; “I’m far more anxious about you. 
If we stay up here much longer I'll have you down- 
right ill to-morrow.” 

“But, my dear, I must inquire whether this young 
man can drive? Brown, can you really drive?” 

“T drove the winning car for the Colonial Cup in 
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last year’s race,” said Roger, who by this time had 
made a hurried survey of the car and found, to his 
immense relief, that she appeared to be in running 
order. He was now waiting, starting-handle in hand, 
and listening in an agony of impatience to the 
steady advance of wheels behind. 

“But have you driven a Panhard before?” asked 
Colonel Loraine. 

“The first car I ever drove was a Panhard,” said 
Roger. 

Colonel Loraine turned to his wife and spoke in 
an undertone. 

“T don’t like the idea of a racing chauffeur,” he 
said ; “the last thing I desire is to race, especially in 
this mountainous country. Brown——” 

Roger, who had now started his engine and 
settled himself in his seat, tried to dissemble his 
impatience. 

“Please to remember that you are not running a 
race,” said Colonel Loraine. 

“T shall be directly if he doesn’t let me go,” 
thought Roger ; but he made some soothing reply and 
had his hand on the lever at his side when again the 
colonel’s voice arrested him. 

“ Wait—wait—don’t start yet!” he heard to his 
dismay. “There is something behind us, I just 
want to see what it is.” 

“Why ?” asked his wife. 

“It might be a message from Dobbs,” said the 
colonel, “the poor fellow may be worse and require 
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our help. Was he comfortable when you left him, 
Brown ?” 

“Quite comfortable,” said Roger, sitting as still 
as the cavalry did at Delhi, and requiring nearly as 
much nerve as they did. Every moment the pur- 
suing wheels came nearer, and his chance of escape 
looked less. 

Meanwhile the colonel, from the back of the car, 
was watching the curious proceedings of the trap 
which had just come to a standstill. 

“Bless me,” he cried, “how odd! How very 
odd !” 

His wife, attracted by his exclamation, turned with 
a little sigh, half-tender, half-impatient, to look also. 

“One man has got down from the trap,” said 
Colonel Loraine ; “ he seems to be looking for some- 
thing. I wonder what it can be. I should like to 
know. Please to back a little, Brown.” 

“Won't it frighten the horse?” said Roger. 

“My car won't frighten a lamb if it’s properly 
managed,” said the colonel. “I’ve seen Dobbs pass 
within an inch of a two-year-old child, and the child 
only laughed. Please to back at once, Brown.” 

So Roger pulled his peaked cap well over his 
eyes, and backed a few yards. As he stopped the 
trap drove alongside. 

“Be there one o’ yeou as can help us?” saida 
voice, and it was not the voice of Dr, Spott. 

“Certainly,” said the amiable colonel at once. 
“ What is it you want?” 
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“We'’m up here looking for a man, and we've 
found him. But I’ve a horse here as I can’t leave, 
and my son wants some one to help lift the man into 


the trap.” 
“Brown,” said the colonel, go and help. No 
. .. Stop a minute. What has the man done? 


I like to know a little about a case before I 
assist it.” 

“TI don’t know as he’ve done anything,” said the 
new-comer in-a surly, stupid tone. “ Didn’t get the 
chance. But he’s dead drunk.” 

“Dear me, dear me,” sighed the colonel, and 
stood up in the car to discuss the symptoms with the 
farmer in the trap. 

Meanwhile the little lady leaned forward and 
whispered in Roger’s ear. 

“Ts it you they want?” she asked. 

He hesitated a little and made up his mind to 
trust her. 

“Help me.” 

“ You’ve done nothing wrong ? ” 

“Nothing. I’ve been wronged.” 

“Now, my dear,” said the colonel, “Brown is 
wanted a moment, and the sooner he goes the sooner 
we shall get off.” 

Roger did not feel at all sure of that, but he was 
forced to comply. The man in the trap seemed to 
see that he did it with a bad grace. 

“?Twon’t take ’e a minute,” he said. 

“We're late, and I want my supper,” said Roger. 


Oe 
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“What sort o’ chap is this? Why are you after 
him ?” 

“He’s a poor chap from Lunnon as has gone 
crazy, and nearly murdered Farmer Martin and his 
family to-night. Fetched a gun out, he did, but 
Dr. Spott took it away.” 

“ How does he get up here on the moor?” 

“I don’t rightly know. The doctor he come for 
my son and me, and we helped ’em bash in one o’ 
Farmer Martin’s doors, and then we only found 
Julia Martin there, and she said he had escaped 
Rockmouth way. So the doctors took one road, and 
we come the other, and we've found him, Julia be 
a liar, I’m thinking.” 


XVI 


Rees looked at the young farmer waiting 
beside the inanimate body of the chauffeur, 
He was a stranger. 

“Dr. Spott says he’s crazy,” the son observed, 
when the father brought the trap to a standstill. 
“T’ll lay he’ve just been enjoying hisself.” 

“Dr. Spott should know when a chap be drunk,” 
said the father. 

“Tis so,” said the son. 

“Us'll tie his hands first,” he continued, producing 
a piece of cord. “We don’t want a fight in the 
trap.” 

“ Where are you taking him to?” asked Roger. 

“Down to Martins’... and if we don’t find 
Dr. Spott there, to the ’sylum.” 

That satisfied Roger’s conscience. At the Martins’ 
the man would be set free at once, and find himself 
in a village where he could get a roof to his head if 
he was sober enough to ask for it. 

Probably the Martins would guide him to one. 
Roger helped to tie the man’s hands and to carry 

him to the dog-cart, while the old farmer watched 
- them with the interest of a connoisseur. 
160 
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“You've roused him a bit,” he said. “Be wary 
getting him in. I’d sooner he went off again.” 

Roger, hearing this, handled the man as if he was 
made of eggs. But it is not easy to lift a heavy 
body into the back part of a high dog-cart harnessed 
to a skittish horse. When, with some bumping it, 
they had managed to, a new difficulty arose. 

“This cord bain’t safe,” said the young farmer. 
“Tf it gives, he'll roll out and hurt hisself.” 

He produced a second length of cord, and Roger, 
fuming with impatience, had to help him secure the 
drunken man to the seat. His business was to hold 

‘him firm, and for a minute the chauffeur’s helpless 
head rolled heavily on his breast. Then to Roger’s 
horror, as he tried to prop him up, the man opened 
his eyes and even tried to speak. 

“Who are you?” he began. But his lips were 
glued by sleep, his eyes shut again, his head drooped 
and once more he snored. Roger, however, had 
taken fright. 

“I’m off,” he cried, “I can hear my governor 
tootling for me. You're fixed up now, aren’t you?” 

He did not wait for an answer. The sound of the 
motor-horn really floated towards him, and directly 
it stopped he heard the sharp patter of a trotting 
horse on the cross-road joining the two roads from 
Trevalla. The motor had, no doubt, heard this too, 
and probably it was the little lady who had sent 
him a warning note. Roger ran as fast as he could. | 
The arrival of a second trap alarmed him, though he 
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chid himself for being alarmed, He reckoned that it 
would pass him just before he reached the motor-car, 
and he made up his mind to walk straight on, looking 
neither to right nor left as it went by. He watched 
it turn from the cross-roads into the main one, and 
when he saw it stop close to the motor he gave 
himself up for lost. He was near enough to hear 
Dr. Spott’s coarse voice raised in inquiry, and Mrs. 
Loraine’s refined one in answer. The doctors must 
have received some information near the farm that 
caused them to turn back from Rockmouth and 
drive up here by the village road. His impulse 
again was to make a bolt across the moor, and again 
he restrained it, hoping desperately for luck, Before 
he reached the motor the dog-cart moved to meet 
him. He walked resolutely forward, his heart in his 
mouth. It passed him, and he looked neither to left 
nor to right. But he knew now that his escape 
depended literally on moments. In less than a 
minute he could board the car and start: but in less 
than a minute the doctors would be alongside the 
other dog-cart and discover the tipsy chauffeur. Roger 
took to his heels as he remembered the lolling thick- 
set figure of the man, and the unseemly picture the 
evening light made of him. A glance would reveal 
the deception. Once more he started the engine, 
jumped on to the car without speaking, and took the 
wheel in his hands. 

“Well,” said the voice of Colonel Loraine, “did 
you help them lift the fellow in?” 
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“ Yes,” said Roger, obliged to turn and answer. 

“Two more people came in search of him,” said 
the little lady; and her composure told Roger the 
thing he was anxious to know. The doctors could 
not have described him as a violent lunatic. 

“They actually drew up close to the car and 
insisted that my husband was the man they wanted,” 
she continued. “You see, he is so muffled up.” 

“One of them was not over sober himself,” said 
Colonel Loraine. “A most unpleasant fellow, I 
thought. I told him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, and then his language became disgraceful. 
If you had been here I should have requested you 
to start.” 

Roger was on tenter-hooks. He was trying now 
to make the car move, but it did not respond at 
once. The clutch jumped and slipped in a horrible 
way, and he thought she was going to jib. 

“T believe they are all drunk and quarrelling,” 
said the little lady, who was listening to the loud 
shouts and objurgations below. “Do be quick and 
get away from them, Brown.” 

“T’ll be quick if the car will,” said Roger. 

As he spoke, all the rattle and vibration suddenly 
ceased, and the car began to glide away with a 
soothing hum. 

_ “They’re coming up the hill,” cried Mrs, Loraine, 
* Both the dog-carts are coming up the hill. They'll 
be onus ina moment.” 

She held her breath in fear of saying some word 
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that would rouse her husband’s suspicions. Roger 
did not speak or turn to look at his pursuers. He 
rammed in his second speed, and as he crested the 
hill, the third and then the fourth speed went in 
with a gentle click. The powerful car bounded away 
like a live thing, and Roger saw before him an in- 
terminable sweep of white road stretching on a down- 
hill grade to the edge of beyond. He was now 
swooping towards that far horizon safe from the 
fleetest horse ever shod. 

“T believe they are shouting to us to stop,” said 
Colonel Loraine. ‘“ Perhaps we ought...” 

“Not on any account,” said his wife. “It’s that 
abusive person again. I object to his language. It’s 
catch who catch can now.” 

For a few yards Dr. Spott did his best, shouting 
and cursing his best, too, as he followed the flying 
car. But in half a minute the chase was over. The 
car whizzed down the long incline as swiftly and 
neatly as if it had been driven on rails, the moor 
flew past on either side: the little lady felt ready to 
dance with delight and exhilaration. 

“Now there’s a man at the wheel,” she whispered 
to her husband ; but Colonel Loraine looked back at 
the hill they had descended and shuddered. His 
nerves were not what they had been. 

“J prefer Dobbs,” he said, “I never had any 
desire to ride the lightning.” 

“T wonder what he has denied thought Mrs. 
Loraine, her mind still occupied with Roger. “I 
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wonder if there is a woman in it... . But he told me 
he had only arrived in England a fortnight ago. Of 
course a fortnight is long enough for anything, but 
he looks so ill... and so poor...” 

“The trouble is that I don’t know where I am,” 
said Roger, slackening his pace. “Where do you 
reckon to sleep to-night ?” 

“We had thought of Bilchester,” said Mrs. Loraine, 
doubtfully. 

‘There is a sign-post,” said Roger, seeing it before 
any one else did. 

He stopped the car at the cross-roads and jumped 
off. The little lady followed him. 

“Druidstown,” said Roger. “Shall we get on 
there?” 

“ Bilchester is nearer,” said the little lady. 

“Ts it on the Druidstown road?” asked Roger, 
who was anxious to avoid a halt at Bilchester. 
He thought it very likely that Dr. Spott would 
communicate with the police there. 

As he craned upwards, trying to find further 
information on the sign-post, Mrs, Loraine looked at 
him meditatively. 

“I wish we could go straight home,” she said; “I 
hate strange doctors,” 

“ Are you in need of a doctor?” 

“Colonel Loraine will be after this journey. 
_ Exposure is bad for him, and fatigue and agitation.” 
“Where is your home?” 

“ At Wimbledon—about six miles from London,” 
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“We must be about two hundred miles from 
London,” said Roger. “That would take us about 
seven hours, Could Colonel Loraine stand that?” 

“He says so—and I would rather risk the journey 
than a strange inn and an unknown doctor. But how 
about you?” 

“T can do it.” 

“You want to get to London?” 

“J must get there.” 

“Have you work? Or friends in London?” 

Roger did not hesitate. 

“Just at first,’ he said, “will you engage me as 
your chauffeur?” 

“Without references ?” 

“T can get you references—in time—possibly in 
England—certainly from Australia.” 

The little lady laughed, and without further dis- 
cussion Roger knew that if she had her way the 
bargain was concluded. 

“Brown is going to take us home,” she said to her 
husband as they set off again. ‘‘ We shall soon be at 
Bilchester, and we can wire home and to Dr. Black 
from there. Of course we must stop at Bilchester 
and get something to eat.” 

“Dobbs seem to have sent us a very capable 
man,” said Colonel Loraine. “I wish he could stay 
on for the present.” 

“He wants to,” said Mrs, Loraine; “and I think 
he will suit us. He is evidently a gentleman; he has 
no references, and I believe he has given us a false 
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name, There is certainly some mystery about him. 
I hope he doesn’t drink. After a long experience, I 
prefer athief. He finds my watch and my purse, and 
goes without bother.” 

“My dear,” said Colonel Loraine, “that only 
happened once, and I bought you a new watch 
directly. I can’t think why you should suspect this 
young man of anything. Hecomes tous from Dobbs. 
and he has an open countenance.” 

“T was only trying to rouse your interest on his 
behalf,” said the little lady. “I think him charming, 
and I want him to be our chauffeur.” 

Roger reached Bilchester before the chief hotel 
was shut, and drew up there. Then he went to 
Colonel Loraine’s assistance, for he saw that the 
poor gentleman had some difficulty in alighting. 
He helped him mount the steps of the hotel and 
take off his wraps in the hall, and he discovered that 
his new employer was a small, fragile-looking man 
with the eyes of a dreamer, the mouth of an ascetic, 
and the smile of a child. He thanked his chauffeur 
for helping him, told him to make a good supper, 
ordered the best the house had to offer for his wife, 
and said he would take one soft boiled egg and a glass 
of hot water himself. 

Roger’s first thought was for the car on which so 
much depended. He took her round to the yard at 
the back of the hotel, looked her over thoroughly, 
filled the water tank, and secured a plentiful supply 
of petrol. After that he had his supper, and then he 
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asked whether there was a barber in Bilchester who 
had not gone to bed yet, because it was now going 
on for eleven. He longed for a shave as a clean man 
involuntarily dirty longs for a wash; and while he 
attended to the car he had contrived to break the 
faithful Julia’s pig, and take from it a handful of 
coppers. One of the hotel servants said he had a 
cousin who was a barber, and he volunteered to go 
in search of him with Roger. They found him ina 
small public-house, got him away, and: persuaded him, 
under protest, to accept a customer at that unusual 
hour. The change his ministrations made was 
amazing, and as Roger issued from the little shop he 
wondered whether Colonel and Mrs. Loraine would 
know him again. 

When he got back to the hotel the head-waiter 
met him with a summons from his employers. Roger 
went straight into the dining-room, and as he took 
off his cap the light fell on his fine clean-shaven 
features. Both the little lady and her husband 
stared, remembered that it was not polite to stare, 
and in spite of themselves stared again. 

“My husband is anxious on your account,” Mrs, 
Loraine began. “He think it is too much for you 
to take us home to-night, and he proposes that we 
should stay here.” 

Roger’s face fell with disappointment. 

“T am quite well enough to take you home if you 
wish it,” he said, remembering that it would be in- 
correct to urge his own wishes. 
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“Are you in a hurry to get to London?” asked 
Mrs. Loraine. 

“Every hour I lose matters,” said Roger. 

“But you want to stay on with us when you get 
there.” 

“Yes, I want to stay on with you.” 

“T am anxious about Dobbs too,” said Colonel 
Loraine, “Here we are not far from Dobbs. If he 
needed us fs 

“He was on the road to recovery when I left 
him,” said Roger ; and his eyes met those of the little 
lady. 

“Dobbs can communicate with us when he is 
able,” she said to her husband. “He knows our 
address.” 

She saw a slight tremor pass over Roger’s face, 
and leave it tranquil. He had reckoned with the 
drunken chauffeur, and the information he could give 
when he woke. With the help of the two farmers 
Dr. Spott might make out that Roger had escaped 
in the motor, and he might either warn the Loraines 
that they were harbouring a dangerous lunatic, or he 
might decide to take no further trouble about him. 
In any case, it was to be suspected that Dobbs would 
turn up again, and have tales to tell. Roger could 
not put any shape to his future yet. He must needs 
live from hour to hour, and take events as they came, 
‘But he felt anxious now to get to London, 

“How long will it take us to get home from 
here?” asked Mrs, Loraine. 
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“ Five or six hours,” said Roger. 

“That won’t do. No one would be up. Could 
you take seven or seven and a half hours ?” 

“Certainly. We can go as slow as you like.” 

“TI should love to travel by night,’ coaxed the 
- little lady, turning to her husband. “ We have never 
done it.” 

So under protest from Colonel Loraine they 
started, and for some hours Roger was too much 
absorbed to feel fatigue. But in time the buzz of 
the car, the dim landscape, and the cool silence of 
an empty world affected him, While the stars twinkled 
in a dark sky he felt alert and awake. It was the 
break of a grey dawn that found him drowsy. Behind 
him the husband and wife both slept. The steering 
wheel slackened in his hands once or twice, his worn 
body cried out for sleep too, and it was with an 
immense effort that he just roused himself for a final 
spurt. The morning fell with cold, depressing mists, 
the air was heavy, there were no rosy lights in the 
sky yet. He felt insufficiently clad. 

“ Where are we?” said Mrs, Loraine, waking with 
a shiver. ‘Oh, this is Kingston, Then we are 
nearly home.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Loraine thought her new 
chauffeur behaved oddly. He who had been so 
pleasant and courteous took no notice of what she 
said, He forged ahead, uphill and downhill, regard- 
less of policemen, regardless a little of the stirring 
populations, deaf more than once to her cautions. 
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He turned a square back to her when she addressed 
him, and he spoke as if the words hung on his 
tongue when he had to ask her the way. Their 
stable clock struck seven as he took the car round 
the semicircle of their drive. She felt cold, dispirited, 
and mystified when she got down and rang the bell. 

“T think Colonel Loraine will be glad of your 
help,” she said to Roger, wondering why he did not 
get down, too. 

He made no movement, said no word in reply, and 
that alarmed her. She ran forward from the door to 
look at him, and when she saw his haggard face she 
ran to the back of the car to get a flask of brandy 
and tried to pour some down his throat. 

The astonished maid who came to the door a 
moment later beheld her master fast asleep in one 
corner of the car, while her mistress was anxiously 
bending over the lifeless form of a young man who 
wore Dobbs’s cap, but was not Dobbs, 


XVII 


R. GAMMAGE had just hatched a clever idea, 
and he leaned back in his chair to look at it. 
From his window he could see Pamela gathering 
roses for to-night’s dinner-party. He had locked 
himself into his bedroom so that he might practise 
the imitation of his cousin’s handwriting undisturbed. 
It was impossible to present a letter of credit until 
he could counterfeit Roger’s signatures, and he could 
not vanish without plenty of money. So far his plan 
had been to slip away from Greymarsh as soon as he 
could, and to travel for a year or two, only returning 
when time and use had made his position secure. 
He believed that two years hence he would feel able 
to meet Mrs. Bradwardine, or even any of Roger's 
Australian friends, with equanimity. In two years a 
man’s memory.... 

The pen dropped from Bert’s hands. The brilli- 
ance of the idea overcame him, and he wished he 
had thought of it sooner, If he acted on it he need 
not vanish from these pleasant places. The colonel 
had been almost affable this morning as he took him 
round, and Mrs, Blois was affable in her addle-headed 
way, and Pamela, though not exactly affable, was 
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ripping ; more ripping than either Florrie or Julia. 
Mr. Gammage bounded to his feet, locked away his 
papers, and went into the garden, which, at this hour 
in the afternoon, was half in shade. Pamela wore a 
white gown and a floppy hat, and she carried a great 
flat basket and a pair of scissors. As Mr. Gammage 
approached the rose bushes he thought of the office 
in Wood Street, and congratulated himself. He had 
been here five days now, and every hour that passed 
left him better pleased with his own cleverness, and 
more hopeful of permanent success. The magnitude 
of the prize he had snatched at began to dazzle him, 
and his manner began to show elation. That extra- 
ordinary moment in a dream when you take great 
steps easily and tread on air has a likeness to Mr. 
Gammage’s mood as he crossed the Greymarsh lawn. 

“Will you allow me to assist you?” he said to 
Pamela. 

“T’ve just finished, thanks,” she said, and came 
away from the border. 

Even Mr. Gammage’s present sanguine humour 
could not find her tone encouraging. She did not 
look at him as she spoke. 

“May I have a rose?” he said persuasively. 

“ As many as you like,” she said, and handed him 
the scissors. 

Mr. Gammage took them because he did not know 
what else to do, and they dangled from his hands, 

“T wanted one that you had cut,” he made bold 
to say, after an awkward pause. 
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“T can’t spare them,” said Pamela. “We are 
rather short of the colour we want for the dinner 
table.” 

“T suppose you're very busy,” said Mr, Gammage, 
remembering the bustle there always was at Barnes 
when the Martins expected company. To tell the 
truth, he missed it. This air of leisure on the very 
day of a dinner-party seemed to him rather cold- 
blooded. 

“Ts there anything you would like to do?” said 
Pamela, politely. 

“Is there anything I cando?” said Mr, Gammage. 
“If you want the wine decanted or some little job 
of that sort... . I won’t offer to arrange the flowers, 
because my taste isn’t equal to yours,” 

Pamela had read stories of American country life, 
in which the ladies of the household baked their own 
cakes and pies, and set their own table when they 
entertained their friends. She thought it sounded 
amusing, and she supposed the same conditions of 
things obtained in Australia. But when she read 
American stories, she did not picture the young men 
in any way like Mr. Gammage. “The Virginian” 
was one of her beloved heroes, and she had envied 
Molly her wedding-journey. Romance and reality 
seemed widely divided as she glanced at the figure 
by her side. 

“TI thought perhaps you wanted a game,” she 
said. “Do you play croquet ?” 

“T’ve never tried,” said Mr. Gammage, who had 
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been round the links and on the tennis lawn with 
Pamela, and had made an exhibition of himself in 
both places, 

“Very well,” she said resignedly, “we'll set up 
the hoops after tea.” 

Mr. Gammage would have preferred a whisky 
and soda at this hour of the afternoon, but he did not 
like to say so. Colonel and Mrs. Blois both came 
into the garden now, and tea was served under the 
cedar tree. Mr. Gammage ate cucumber sandwiches, 
and waited for his opening. During the last few 
days he had considered his position as carefully as 
he could, and he had quite made up his mind to 
carry on his impersonation of Roger Blois. He had 
very strong reasons in the shape of Florrie and Julia 
for wishing to cut himself adrift from his past life; 
and if he was guilty of a fraud it was, at. any rate, 
one that harmed nobody. For he had found no 
papers amongst his kinsman’s possessions that pro- 
vided for the disposal of his property after death. 
Mr. Gammage hoped he was not committing a legal 
felony, and met the fear of it by resolving to tread 
cautiously and never get found out. The step he was 
now about to take was a step in the right direction. 
He moved his chair into the deeper shade. No one 
took any notice. He then took off his hat, and 
placed his handkerchief inside it so that it dangled 
down the back of his neck. Pamela fed her Bed- 
lington puppy with bread and butter, and while she 
did so glanced at Mr. Gammage’s manceuvres with 
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the neutral glance of a well-bred person who watches 
queer manners, but would rather die than reveal his 
opinion of them. It was Mrs. Blois who at last gave 
her guest the opening he required. 

“JT suppose you are used to winter weather in 
June,” she said. 

“T feel this heat,’ said Mr. Gammage, panting 
rather artificially. ‘“ Phew!” 

“You are in no danger of sunstroke under this 
cedar,” said Colonel Blois. 

“You can’t be too careful when you've had it 
once,” said Mr. Gammage, “so all the doctors over 
there told me.” 

“ Have you had it once?” asked Pamela. 

“Badly. In fact, I’ve never quite recovered.” 

“Pamela,” said Mrs. Blois, “one leg of your chair 
is in the sun. Do move it.” 

“T am not afraid of sunstroke,” said Pamela. 

“ Then you don’t know what a nasty thing it is,” 
said Mr. Gammage. “ How would you like to wake 
up to-morrow morning and forget everything that 
had happened to-day ?” 

“Should I miss much ?” said a mischievous light 
in Pamela’s eyes, but she offered her puppy a 
sandwich, and did not speak. 

“When did you have sunstroke?” said Colonel 
Blois. 

“ About six months before I sailed,” said Mr, 
Gammage. He had decided that he would have 
recovered before appearing on board ship. 
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“You didn’t mention it in your letters.” 

“Didn't I? I suppose I thought you wouldn’t 
consider it an interesting subject.” 

“I am always interested in illness,” said Mrs. 
Blois” “Is there anything we can do for you? 
What are your symptoms ?” 

“Tt’s like this,” said Mr. Gamage, “I forget about 
things and people—like I did about that kangaroo. 
Sometimes it’s quite awkward.” 

“Tt must be,” said Colonel Blois. He spoke 
drily. 

“ Sometimes,” continued Mr. Gammage, foreseeing 
a future use for such further embroidery, “sometimes 
I have such a violent sick ’eadache that I’m obliged 
to retire to bed.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs, Blois, mentally reviewing 
various remedies for headache, and considering her 
guest’s complexion thoughtfully. Colonel Blois put 
his empty cup down and walked away. 

“T think I’ll take Ruffles for a run on the marsh,” 
said Pamela, getting up. 

“How about that game of croquet?” said Mr, 
Gammage. 

“ The sun is still on the croquet-lawn,” 

“T’ll chance that—for once.” 

But Mrs. Blois interfered. She was sure it would 
not be safe; she advised shade and repose, and she 
was going indoors at once to tell the colonel that he 
really must order that ice-making machine immedi- 
ately. . . 
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“We have to send miles for ice,” she said. “You 
might want some at a moment’s notice any day.” 

“What for?” asked Mr. Gammage. 

“To put on your aching head,” explained Pamela, 
as Mrs. Blois hurried off. “Mother has been wanting 
that machine for months. » If dad still shilly shallies 
about ordering it, you must have a little sunstroke to 
oblige her.” 

Mr. Gammage stared after the girl’s light figure 
as she walked away, the great basket of roses on her 
arm. In spite of her lightness of manner, he found 
her unapproachable; but he did not despair yet. 
He smoked a leisurely cigar in the garden, then he 
dozed for an hour over one of his Australian books, 
and then he dressed carefully for dinner. He put his 
gloves in his pocket this evening, and determined not 
to wear them unless he saw that Colonel Blois wore 
his. Unfortunately Roger’s clothes did not fit him 
like wax, and the big mirror in his room showed 
imperfections with cruel plainness. He hoped the 
lamp and candle light downstairs would be kinder ; 
and he made up his mind that between this and the 
garden party on the 28th he must run up to London 
and have his wardrobe overhauled by a good tailor. 
Perhaps the one employed by Colonel Blois would 
undertake alterations for the friend of an old customer. 
Mr. Gammage reflected that a sunstroke, a long sea 
voyage, and a new climate might combine to make 
a man thinner in some places and broader in others. 
The colonel, who dressed with military perfection, 
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must have observed that his guest’s sleeves were all 
a little too short, but that might be put down to the 
ways of the Australian tailor. 

When he got downstairs the dining-room door 
stood ajar, and he peeped through it at the lengthened 
table set with flowers, glass and silver. He felt elated 
as he thought of his place there to-night, and of his 
possible place there in the future. From this stand- 
point life looked rosy, and he thought with a shudder 
of the old life he had so daringly cast from him. In 
the drawing-room he found Colonel and Mrs. Blois. 
Pamela had not appeared yet. Mrs. Blois he observed 
wore gloves, but her husband did not. So Mr. 
Gammage kept his.in his pocket. 

“Will you take my daughter in to dinner,” his 
host said to him while they were still by themselves, 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” said Mr. Gammage, looking 
radiant at the prospect. He had dreaded a strange 
young woman, who would even be less “ genial” than 
Pamela. 

“Mrs. Lutterworth, the curate’s wife, will be on 
your other side,” said Mrs. Blois. “She is a great 
traveller, and has been in Australia. Perhaps you 
will find you have mutual friends there. You will 
find her very easy to get on with, too. I believe she 
would talk to atmmp rather than not hear the sound 
of her own voice. No one could call her sticky.” 

“Why is Pamela not down?” asked the colonel, 
as if his wife ought to know. “I hear people arriving.” 

Every one had arrived before Pamela made her 
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appearance. Her father sent her a reproving glance 
which she answered with a twinkle of her eyelids 
that was professedly contrite and really audacious. 
As Mr. Gammage watched her move about the room 
he compared her to a feather, she walked with such 
conspicuous grace and lightness. He wished he 
could get near her. He had been introduced to 
people, but he did not catch all their names or under- 
stand their relationships yet. The lady he expected 
to be Mrs. Bradwardine really was Mrs. Bradwardine, 
and when she recognized him, she did it so frostily 
that he felt crushed. At present he was sitting on a 
sofa with Mrs, Lutterworth, and doing his best to 
agree with her about the Bushmen. Luckily he had 
discovered their existence as he nodded over his book 
this afternoon. His answers were rather distracted 
because he was watching Pamela and wondering 
when he ought to get up and stand near her with his 
arm ready. Then the butler announced dinner, 
Colonel Blois made a move with Lady Studland, 
other people followed him, and Pamela hastily turned 
to Mr. Gammage. 

“T want to introduce you to Miss Bradwardine,” 
she said. “ You are to take her in, and sit near Mrs, 
Lutterworth.” 

Mr, Gammage would have protested if he could, 
but it was impossible. As he rose, he found himself 
face to face with Miss Bradwardine, a quiet, dark- 
haired girl, who had no complexion and distinguished 
manners. Mr. Gammage would have preferred no 
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manners and a complexion, so he took his place in 
the procession with a dejected mind. Pamela had 
disappeared without giving him time to open his 
mouth. The soup was finished, and the fish had 
come, before Colonel Blois, scanning either side of 
the long table, saw his daughter where she had no 
business to be, opposite the Australian instead of 
beside him, screened from him by flowers, and 
talking with evident contentment to Jack Bradwardine 
and Sir Charles Burnham. 


XVIII 


T was an excellent dinner, but Mr. Gammage 
did not enjoy it much. Mrs, Lutterworth talked 

of Australia with the intimate knowledge of a new 
continent that a really receptive mind gathers in a 
week at a port of call; and Kitty Bradwardine asked 
him questions about the Flectric, and her cousin, 
Captain Lascelles, Both ladies began by being very 
cordial. They were rather surprised by his accent, 
and by the angle of his elbows, but they did not wish 
to attach much weight to these little peculiarities. 
As dinner went on, however, Kitty thought with 
increasing wonder of her mother’s letter referring 
to this gentleman. Had her father indited it, she 
could have better understood. The amiable rector 
did not mind how a man ate cherries, provided he 
possessed those weighty qualities of mind and cha- 
racter that are alone worthy to command respect. 
Mrs. Bradwardine said, “Quite so, my dear, but we 
won’t ask him to dinner,’ when her husband talked 
liked this, and she always had her way. It was in- 
conceivable that she should ever have been charmed 
by the young man now at Kitty’s side. It was in- 
conceivable that he should have approached her, 
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except with a pen behind his ear and a counter 
between them. To be sure, he had money, and in 
these days money can climb to the top of the social 
tree, whatever shape it wears. But Mrs. Bradwardine 
did -not live on the top of the social tree, and did 
not wish to. She understood that a good many queer 
birds gathered there. 

“So you don’t know Melbourne,” said Mrs, Lut- 
terworth with regret. 

“ Never been there in my life,” said Mr. Gammage, 
who had just put a shell of some unknown mixture 
on his plate and was watching to see what other 
people did with it. 

“ How do you like England so far?” asked Kitty 
Bradwardine. 

“ Rather small,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“ Were you in a hot part of Australia,” asked Mrs. 
Lutterworth. 

“Pretty well,’ said Mr. Gammage; “there was 
a good deal of sunstroke about. I had it myself.” 

“Where exactly were you ?” 

Mr. Gammage could answer that question luckily, 
and did so, but he began to feel out of humour, 

“Tm longing to see Pamela’s kangaroo,” said 
Kitty. ' 

Both ladies had turned towards him, and were 
paying him the most polite attention. He wished 
they wouldn’t. Besides, he was hungry, and they 
apparently were not, for they let dish after dish go 
by them. He thought it would have been more 
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comfortable if they had pretended to eat and left him 
a little peace for his dinner. A man can’t enjoy his 
food when two women fix their eyes on him and 
jabber. 

“ What kangaroo?” he said rather sulkily. He 
had just taken some peas and was shovelling them 
on to his fork with a piece of bread, but even so 
he found them troublesome. 

“The baby kangaroo,” said Kitty. ‘The one the 
sailor had on board, you know. Didn’t you bring it?” 

“Tt died,” said Mr. Gammage, wishing for the 
moment that every one on the A/eitric had shared 
its fate. 

“ Died !—but——” 

“Kangaroos often die,” said Mr. Gammage. 
“ They’re delicate.” 

“ How odd!” said Kitty. 

“ What’s odd?” 

“The suddenness of it,” said Kitty. “Had it a 
weak heart ?” 

“T dessay,” rejoined Mr. Gammage ; and then he 
rather abruptly changed the subject. 

“T hope we haven’t made an error coming in 
together,” he said. “The colonel told me to sit next 
to Miss Pamela.” 

“Did he?” said Kitty, rather surprised. 

“Do you suppose he'll be annoyed ?” 

“T don’t know—not with you, of course.” 

“Perhaps I’d_ better say it was my mistake,” 
suggested Mr, Gammage; and then to his neighbour’s 
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surprise he stretched out his hand, and shifted a 
bowl of roses that hid Pamela from his view. 

“T can see her very well now,” he said simply. 
“Who are the two gentleman near her ?” 

“The young one is my brother Jack, and the 
other is Sir Charles Burnham.” 

“T expect that’s why she did it,” said Mr. Gam- 
mage, with cryptic gloom. 

He raised a glass of champagne to his lips, and 
neatly emptied it. He was a sober man, but he was 
drinking rather more than he knew to-night, because 
the servants refilled glasses before they were empty, 
and without asking. As dinner went on he began to 
feel happier and more talkative, his neighbours 
no longer alarmed him, and once, when there was a 
sudden lull, the whole table heard him assure Miss 
Bradwardine that she would not live in the country a 
day if she knew as much as he did about the delights 
of thetown. This sentiment might have been forgiven 
even in that company of country squires and clergy- 
men; but it was beyond some of them to condone 
the accent. The young man, however, was heir to 
the Blois property, and the friends of Colonel Blois 
had assembled to make his acquaintance and do him 
honour. Every one present treated him with a courtesy 
that successfully hid an irrepressible inward shudder. 

“When you have all gone to-night, dad will 
' scalp me,” said Pamela to Sir Charles Burnham. 
They were very old friends, and he knew the family 
temper. ) 
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“What have you been up to now ?” he asked. 

“Kitty was to sit here, and Jack was to be over 
there with Mrs. Lutterworth. I changed things at 
the last moment.” 

“Why did you do that?” said Sir Charles, 
who for at least a year had meant to ask Kitty to be 
Lady Burnham either this week or next. He had 
been watching Mr. Gammage with surprise and dis- 
favour ever since they sat down. 

“JT thought Kitty would be amused. She can talk 
to you any day,” said Pamela, who guessed at the 
state of her neighbour’s affections, and had no 
patience with his delays. She wanted to be Kitty’s 
bridesmaid, this week rather than next. 

“T wonder if Kitty is amused,” said Sir Charles. 

“Can’t you see that she is? Mrs. Bradwardine 
travelled home in the same ship with Mr. Blois. 
She wrote and told Kitty that he was charming.” 

“JT wonder what attracted her?” said Sir Charles, 
fixing his fascinated eyes on Mr. Gammage, who had 
just taken an olive, and evidently did not like it. 

“ He’s handsome—in a way,” said Pamela, 

“Yes—in a way,” said Sir Charles, who was plain 
and big and sandy-haired. 

They did not say anything more about Mr, Gam- 
mage just then, though they both kept their eyes on 
him; and Pamela saw that Kitty Bradwardine liked 
him less as he grew friendlier. Sir Charles, who was 
thirty-five and a man of the world, did not perceive 
this. He felt out of humour, and determined to have 
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as little to do with the Australian as possible. But” 
when the ladies left the room Colonel Blois moved 
to his wife’s end of the table to talk to the rector, 
some of the other men gathered near him, and Mr. 
Gammage—thinking, as he said to himself, that 
“General Post was now de régle ”»—walked round to 
the opposite side, and took the chair Pamela had just 
left empty. 

“ Now I've left my port wine behind me,” he 
said regretfully. But as he spoke he stretched his 
arm across the table for his glass. In doing so his 
cuff caught a slender vase of flowers, and upset it 
with a crash. No one said anything except Mr. 
Gammage, and he said too much in apology and 
explanation. He mopped up the water he had spilt 
with his handkerchief, and then spread it over the 
back of an adjoining chair to dry; then he refilled 
the vase with water and restored the flowers. He 
felt rather hot and conspicuous when he had finished, 
but he turned to the big good-tempered looking 
man now beside him and tried to engage him in 
conversation. 

“ The young lady next to me told me your name,’ 
he began, “and I dessay the young lady next to you 
mentioned mine,” 

Sir Charles admitted by a slight inclination of his 
head that he knew his present neighbour’s name, 
Across the table his appearance had seemed to the 
clerk almost farmer-like, but at closer quarters this 
illusion did not prevail. However, with a laudable 
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desire to please his audience, and led by Sir Charles's 
silence to seek an opening, Mr. Gammage next 
touched on crops. 

“Turnips doing well?” he asked brightly. 

“T believe so,” said Sir Charles, rather astonished. 
“ Are you interested in turnips?” 

“Can’t say I know much about them till they’re 
mashed,” said Mr. Gammage, “then they’re a second- 
class vegetable. What do you grow mostly then? 
Corn?” 

Sir Charles roused himself to talk to the Aus- 
tralian. But, whenever he touched on horses and 
sheep, two subjects he thought the young man 
should understand, he was baffled by a mysterious 
and bottomless ignorance. 

“ Didn’t you live on your ranch?” he asked, at last. 

“Not me,” said Mr. Gammage. “I like some- 
thing livelier. I couldn’t stand the country long 
either here or there. I’ve only been here five days 
and I’m longing for a breath of the streets already. 
In fact, I think of running up for a week. I suppose 
you don’t feel inclined to join forces and put me up 
to a thing or two. Of course, I’m a bit of a stranger 
in London, What’s your club?” 

“Oh! I belong to several,” said Sir Charles, 
vaguely ; and after a decent pause he turned away and 
began to talk to the rector. : 

Mr. Gammage was left rather lonely by this move, 
so he made bold to leave the table first and join the 
ladies. He found Mrs, Blois sitting with seven 
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matrons, and that frightened him. He stood awk- 
wardly by the door looking in vain for the two girls. 

“Are you going to smoke on the terrace?” Mrs. 
Blois said kindly, and he fled there at once. 

Pamela and Kitty were walking up and down here, 
and by this time they were in full agreement about 
Mr. Gammage. 

“Why did you do it?” Kitty had said. 

“I thought he would amuse you,” Pamela had 
replied. — 

“ But he is impossible.” 

“Tsn’t he? I wanted you to find it out.” 

“Why?” . 

Pamela had not tried to explain. 

“Everything is horrid,’ she said. “I feel like 
Mrs. Bennett in ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ A man ought 
to be ashamed to grab at a property, just because it 
happens to be entailed on him. What’s an entail ? 
Some silly law made by a lot of silly men. You 
would not find women inventing a law like that. 
They’ve too much sense and foresight.” 

“Do you say so to Colonel Blois?” asked Kitty. 

“When I want a row I do,” admitted Pamela, 

Mr. Gammage had walked twice up and down the 
terrace beside the young ladies before the other men 
left the dining-room; and then it was only Sir 
Charles Burnham who came out there to them. But 
this exactly suited Mr. Gammage, who preferred a 
duet to a trio, and he at once proposed that they 
should leave the terrace and stroll about the garden. 
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“Tt would be rather nice,” said. Sir Charles, and he 
led the way. 

Kitty walked demurely by his side; and they 
were halfway across the big lawn before they dis- 
covered that no one had followed them. They went 
a little further till they reached a sheltered seat built 
in a grass bank leading to a second lawn. There 
they stopped, and a nightingale sang to them. 

“ Why didn’t they come?” said Kitty. 

“T’m glad they didn’t,” said Sir Charles. 

Kitty knew very well why. 

“ What do you think of Mr. Blois ?” she asked. 

“Not much,” said Sir Charles, bluntly. “What 
do you?” 

Kitty gave a little laugh—the mere sketch of a 
laugh—and she looked at the moment absurdly like 
her mother. 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets,” she said 
solemnly. 

“T don’t like him at Greymarsh,” said Sir Charles ; 
and then they were both silent for a time. A night- 
ingale was singing in a bush quite near them, and 
the air was sweet with new-mown hay. 

“Kitty,” said Sir Charles, suddenly, “I want to 
ask you a question.” 

“T was just going to ask you one,” said Kitty. 

“Oh, yours can wait,” said Sir Charles, 

“But it was about hay,” said Kitty. “Is yours 
cut yet?” ; 

“That fellow in there talked to me about turnips, 
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and you talk to me about hay,” cried Sir Charles. 
“Do you suppose I’ve nothing in my head but crops. 
Look here, Kitty—— ” 

“Sh!” said Kitty, “ you'll disturb the nightingale.” 

But she did not divert her lover to-night as she had 
sometimes done before. He went on speaking, the 
nightingale went on singing, and before they returned 
to the house, the man and the girl had plighted their 
troth. 

“T’m not happy about Pamela,” she said as they 
walked back together. 

“She is a girl who can take care of herself, isn’t 
she ?” said Sir Charles. 

And then they arrived indoors, and found that 
every one was now in the drawing-room. The lamps 
were lighted, and Pamela rose from the piano as 
the lovers entered. Her eyes went straight to her 
friend’s face, and she saw the radiant light there ; 
but Mr. Gammage kept close to her when she crossed 
the room, 

“T couldn’t persuade Miss Pamela to follow your 
example,” he said, “she thought the grass would be 
wet.” 

“It was wet,” cried Pamela, addressing Sir Charles, 
“Look at Kitty’s shoes, She'll get a cold and die if 
she doesn’t come with me and change them.” 

“ How clever of you,” said Kitty, as the two girls 
ran upstairs together. 

Five minutes later, when they returned, Kitty 
wore black shoes instead of blue ones ; and Pamela 
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knew that the bridesmaids were to wear white, 
because she liked it better than any colour. Mrs, 
Blois met them at the door. 

“J think a little music might drown the conversa- 
tion,” she said, with signs of distress, to Pamela. 
“There is no harm in it perhaps, but he has just told 
Mr. Lutterworth a story about some lady who said 
she had discussed her affairs with a curate, but not 
with a man: and he spoke of the rector as the 
Reverend Bradwardine, Kitty, dear. Not that these 
little things matter—but he is so easy and cheerful 
to-night—I like him better when he is quiet. Couldn’t 
you tell him not to call Sir Charles ‘baronet,’ Pamela ? 
It is so unusual it quite unnerves me. Besides, it 
makes people stare—they pretend not to, but, of 
course, I know they are staring inwardly—and what 
your father will say when we go to bed, I can’t bear 
to think—but, perhaps, a little loud music 3 

Pamela went boldly to the end of the room, where 
Mr. Gammage, with a crowd round him, thought he 
was getting on very well. 

“My mother would like some music,” she said to | 
him. “I have not heard you sing yet. Perhaps em 

“ Anything to oblige a lady,” said Mr. Gammage, 
and he followed Pamela to the piano. 

“What will you sing ?” she said doubtfully. 

“Tf you take my advice, you won’t ask me to sing 
at all,” said Mr. Gammage, in a confidential under- 
tone. “I’ve no more voice than a foghorn. But I 
can whistle.” 
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“Whistle !” 

“Yes. You play the accompaniment and I'll 
whistle the tune. Youtry. It isn’t half bad.” 

It was not half bad. Mr. Gammage whistled airs 
from “The Geisha,” and scored a success. It was 
rather like a full-throated thrush singing to a piano 
accompaniment. But just as he had finished one 
tune, and was going to begin another, Dawes, the 
dignified, impassive butler, made his way across the 
room, and approached the piano. 

“What's he want?” said Mr. Gammage to 
Pamela, who took her hands from the keys and 
listened, 

“The carrier has just arrived with the kangaroo, 
sir,” he said to Mr. Gammage. “ What do you wish 
done with it.” 


XIX 


R. GAMMAGE tried to pull himself together, 

but, as he reflected afterwards, his head felt 

like a merry-go-round that would not stop when he 
bid it. 

“ There’s some mistake,” he said to Dawes. “Tm 
not expecting any kangaroos.” 

“It’s addressed to you, sir,” said Dawes. 

“T saw the crate at the station this afternoon,” 
said Kitty. “I was surprised when you said it was 
dead.” 

“My kangaroo is dead,” said Mr. Gammage, 
“This must be another. Perhaps I’d better have a 
look at it.” 

He took two steps towards the door and then 
stopped short. 

“Do kangaroos bite?” he asked of Sir Charles 
Burnham. 

“ Surely you know if they were running all over 
your ranch,” cried Pamela. 

“TI was alluding to tame kangaroos then,” said 
Mr. Gammage. “This may be a wild one.” 

“But who can have sent it?” 

“Some Australian friend, I fancy,” he said. 
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“Tl come with you,” said Sir Charles ; and the 
two men went out of the room, followed by Dawes. 

“Where is the brute?” said Mr. Gammage. 

“In the yard, sir,” said Dawes, and he led the 
way. 

A little group of servants, both men and women, 
were gathered round a crate deposited in a yard 
behind the house ; but most of them dispersed at the 
sight of Dawes. Mr. Gammage eagerly examined 
the label, which told him nothing. Sir Charles com- 
mented on the small size of the crate. 

“Tt can’t hold anything much bigger than a 
hare,” he said. 

“T vote we leave it alone till to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Gammage. “What do you think, Baronet?” 

“T’m afraid the little beast might starve or die of 
thirst,” said Sir Charles, 

“I suppose they are not dangerous when they 
are small ?” 

“T should think four men might overpower it,” 
said Sir Charles, for one of the Greymarsh grooms 
stood with them. 

“We can’t open a crate with our hands,” said Mr. 
Gammage. “We want proper tools.” 

The groom fetched a case-opener, and soon had 
a couple of bars off the top of the crate. Sir Charles 
put his hands inside, and lifted something apparently 
inanimate out of the straw. Meanwhile, Mr. Gam- 
mage’s invention had been at work again. 

“It escaped my memory just now,” he said; “but 
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I wrote to Jamrach the day after I got here, and 
asked him to quote his prices for kangaroos. I 
suppose he has sent this on spec. Rather sharp 
practice, I call it. Wonder what he'll want to leg 
me? What should you call a fair price for a 
kangaroo, Baronet?” 

“T never bought one,” said Sir Charles. “I don’t 
know that I’ve ever seen a little thing like this. It 
must be what they call a wallaby.” 
said Mr. Gammage, loftily. 

“Can’t you tell us how to feed it?” said Sir 
Charles. 

“T’m not a vet.,” said Mr. Gammage, “I believe 
it’s dead.” 

“Tt isn’t,” exclaimed Sir Charles ; “it wriggled.” 

Two minutes later he re-entered the drawing- 
room with the little kangaroo in his arms. He was 
at once surrounded. 

“Oh, what a darling!” cried Pamela. 

“It opened its eyes and looked at me,” said 
Kitty. 
“Perhaps it would like a little milk,” said Mrs, 
Blois. 

“A kangaroo isn’t a cat,’ growled the colonel. 
“ They are herbivorous.” 

“They eat grass,” said Mrs. Lutterworth, “I 
ascertained that in Melbourne.” 

“How clever of you,” said Mrs, Blois. “Now I 
should never have made inquiries, because I never 
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expected to feel anxious about a kangaroo. It has 
shut its eyes again, poor dear, just as if it felt faint. 
Pamela, get my salts,” 

“Not while it’s in my arms,’ protested Sir 
Charles. “You don’t want it to jump, do you?” 

“Let me hold it,” said Pamela; “I’m longing to.” 

“They’re stronger than you think,” said Sir 
Charles, rather unwillingly putting it in her arms. 

“Take care,” cried Mr. Gammage, very much 
excited, “the beggar’s awake again.” 

There was a cry, a jump, and a general scatter as 
the kangaroo, disturbed by the transfer, gave a 
struggling leap from Pamela’s weaker grasp, alighted 
on the floor, poised for a terrified moment on its tail 
and hind legs, gave a bound towards the open 
window, and disappeared into the moonlight. The 
men made after it, but by the time Sir Charles 
vaulted from the window-sill to the terrace, his 
quarry was bounding across the lawn. He and some 
of the younger men had a hunt for it round the 
garden, but it was not seen again that night. 

“ How heart-breaking to have loved a kangaroo 
and lost it,” said Pamela. “But did you find out 
where it came from, Mr. Blois?” 

“T believe so,” said Mr. Gammage, significantly 
touching his head, and speaking in an undertone. 
“T must have ordered it last week and forgotten all 
about it. But I’ll get you another, Miss Pamela. 
I’ll fill the place with kangaroos if you like them.” 

He made this spirited offer while people were 
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bidding good-bye, and Pamela managed to evade it 
because Kitty Bradwardine claimed her attention. 

“There ought to be a hie of colour, I think,” 
she said. “ simmadi 

“Pale green,” said Pamela. 

“JT don’t know,” said ‘Kitty, her eyes wandering 
to her sandy-haired lover, who stood in the hall with 
his host near a table, where cigars and spirits were 
set. “Would pale green suit him? You'll only be 
a background for him, you know,” 

Pamela’s laugh caught her father’s ears, and 
brought to mind her delinquencies. 

“Pamela,” he said, when every one had gone, 
“don’t run off. I want to speak to you.” 

“Of course you do,” she said, linking her arm in 
his. “Let’s go into the drawing-room. I just saw 
Mr. Blois disappear into the library with a box of 
cigars.” 

“T am not going to stand any nonsense,” said the 
colonel, allowing himself to be led to a settee. 

“You never do,” said Pamela, meekly, 

“Why didn’t you sit where you were told?” 

“T forget. But I love Sir Charles.” 

“My dear Pamela, what language!” said Mrs. 
Blois. 

“Is that all you have to say?” asked Colonel 
Blois of his wife. “Are you content to make your 
plan of the table and allow Pamela to upset it at the 
last moment?” 

“IT noticed that there was some change of 
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places,” said Mrs. Blois. “I thought it must be your 
doing, Anthony.” 

“My doing! Pamela!” The colonel paused for 
words, 

“Tt was me,” said Pamela, nodding at her step- 
mother. “I did it on my own.” 

“On what, dear? Of course I thought your 
father had got confused. I am sure I should with 
twenty people to send in.” 

“ Confused—nonsense,” said the colonel. “I told 
Mr. Blois to take Pamela, and she deliberately defied 
my instructions. Now all she can say is that she 
loves Sir Charles—a statement I consider disgraceful ; 
and all you have to say is—perfect nonsense.” 

“Tf you weren’t so cross, dad, I’d tell you 
something,” said Pamela, putting her cheek close 
to his, 

“JT want you to tell me that you are ashamed of 
yourself,” said he. 

“ What have I done?” 

“Set your parents at defiance.” 

“Only one of them,” said Pamela. 

The colonel tried to rise from the sofa on which 
he was sitting, but Pamela clung to his arm, and 
whispered in his. ear. 

“She tells me that Burnham is engaged to Kitty 
_Bradwardine,” he said, in a mollified tone to his wife ; 
“and she pretends that she brought it about by 
separating them at dinner, I am delighted to hear 
it, but it is no excuse for your behaviour, Pamela.” 
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“Tt is an excuse for London and a new frock,” 
she said. “I’m going to be bridesmaid.” 

“I wonder what that poor little kangaroo is 
doing,” said Mrs. Blois, after she had expressed all 
the surprise and pleasure expected of her. “I sup- 
pose he won’t catch cold. If it was an ourang-outang, 
now ” 

“T should like an ourang-outang,” said Pamela. 
“T think Ill ask Mr. Blois to get me one. Australians 
seem to be very obliging. He says he'll fill the place 
with kangaroos to please me. If I asked an English- 
man for an ourang-outang he’d probably refuse to 
have it in the house.” 

“T have not the least doubt that one Englishman 
would,” said Colonel Blois. 

He felt vaguely annoyed by his heir’s offer to fill 
a place that was not his own yet, and when he went 
into the library to smoke, Mr. Gammage, who wanted 
to ask questions about every one he had seen, found 
him rather uncommunicative. 

The mystery of the kangaroo was partially, but 
not wholly, explained to Mr. Gammage next day. 
He received an ill-spelt letter from some one who 
signed himself John Thompson, and said he had for- 
warded the wallaby as agreed, and hoped it would 
arrive safely. There was no demand for payment, 
Mr. Gammage hardly knew what to do, so he did 
nothing. He thought that if John Thompson wanted 
money he could write and ask for it. Meanwhile 
the creature appeared and disappeared and had not 
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been caught yet. One day at sundown Pamela 
found it feeding on the croquet-lawn. The keepers 
caught it in the coverts, and the head-gardener vowed 
he would shoot it, and the villagers trespassed in 
search of it. The squire and the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” could not convince the keepers that the 
game was in no danger; and the local poacher 
blessed it for drawing suspicion from himself. 

“I’m going to London to-morrow,” Mr, Gammage 
said to Pamela on the Thursday after the dinner-party. 

“What fun,” said Pamela, knocking some croquet- 
balls together. 

Her father had taken his guest round the golf- 
links this morning, and had come back with his clubs 
and his temper damaged. So after lunch Pamela 
invited the Australian to play croquet. The whole 
family was finding the week a long one, but the 
master of the house would not admit it. He grew 
angry if his women-folk showed any distaste for the 
young man. 

“Tt isn’t much fun by yourself,” said Mr. Gam- 
mage. “I wish you were coming too—and Mrs. 
Blois, of course. Couldn’t you manage it, Miss 
Pamela? We'd do a theatre every night, and I’d 
stand the hotel bill with pleasure.” 

“Tm afraid it’s impossible,” she said, wishing her 
father stood behind the nearest bush. “I must be 
here on Saturday for the Rectory garden-party.” 

“They haven’t sent me an invite, ’ave they?” 
said Mr. Gammage. : 
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“You would have come with us if you had been 
here,” said Pamela. 

As a matter of fact, the Rectory had made no 
overtures to.the young man, and though Mr. Gam- 
mage desired to avoid Mrs. Bradwardine, he was 
quite inclined to resent her neglect. 

“T’m coming back in good time for your garden- 
party on the 28th,” he said, muffing his hoop as he 
spoke. “Can I bring any little thing from London 
for it?” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Pamela, measuring the 
distance between his ball and hers, ‘“ What sort of 
little thing ?” 

“Cakes, I was thinking of—the village confec- 
tioner don’t seem first-class, judging by his window 
—but, to be sure, there’s the parcel post. How 
people ever could live in the country before the days 
of telegrams and parcel post——” 

“ Any one would think you were a cockney rather 
than an Australian,” said Pamela, hitting his ball 
sharply. 

“What a funny idea,” said Mr. Gammage, and 
walked away to his ball. But before long she came 
up to it again and took it with her own till she 
touched the winning-post. 

“I’m afraid we’re rather unevenly matched,” she 
said, thinking he must find the part of passive 
spectator a dull one. 

“Only in croquet, I hope,” said Mr. Gammage. 

Pamela was quite pleased to look up and see a 
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footman coming across the lawn towards her. He 
said that the ladies from the Rectory were in the 
drawing-room, and that Mrs. Blois could not be 
found in the house. 

“T-must go in,” said Pamela to Mr. Gammage. 

“Tl follow you in half a mo,” said he. 

Directly she was out of sight he sat down and lit 
a cigar. He was in no hurry to confront Mrs. Brad- 
wardine again. On Monday, when she dined here, 
he managed to avoid her. They had in fact not ex- 
changed a single word. But, of course, this would 
be impossible except when a good many other people 
were present, and at any moment awkward subjects 
might crop up. To begin with, there was the kan- 
garoo. Apparently Roger had written to say that 
he would bring one, and had bought one on board, 
and either that one or another had actually arrived. 
Mrs. Bradwardine probably knew all about it, and 
knew at any rate that no kangaroo belonging to him 
had died on board. Of course the sunstroke could 
be made useful on many occasions, but Mr. Gam- 
mage began to fear it might have drawbacks too, 
The degree to which his memory had been affected 
by it became both serious and absurd. He did not 
want Pamela to think him weak in his mind, or for 
that matter the colonel either. New difficulties might 
arise out of such a state of things. 

When he had finished his cigar it was nearly tea- 
time, and he wondered whether the Bradwardines 
would stay for it. A sharp shower of rain came on, 
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but he did not go back to the house because he 
would have been seen from the drawing-room window. 
So he shuffled his way through the shrubbery to the 
kitchen garden where he knew of a shed with a seat. 
The rain before he reached shelter came down with 
fury, and he half shut his eyes as he ran headlong 
through it. He could hear no sound except the 
hubbub of the storm, and he rushed right into the 
shed and stood there dripping before he saw that it 
was occupied. Mrs. Blois and Pamela sat there with 
the ladies from the Rectory. They had come here 
to look at a bed of irises and had been caught by the 
rain. 

“You've got wet, I’m afraid,” said Mrs, Blois, and 
then she turned to Mrs. Bradwardine. “You know 
Mr. Blois?” she said. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Bradwardine, looking curi- 
ously at the hunched and streaming figure sheering 
away from her. “I’ve been expecting you to come 
and look me up, Mr. Blois.” 

“T shall be delighted, I’m sure—some day when 
I’m at liberty,” said Mr. Gammage, edging towards 
the storm again. 

“T hear the kangaroo is not caught yet,” said 
Kitty. 

“No,” said Mr, Gammage, “I was just having a 
little ’unt for it. I think I'll go, if you'll excuse me.” 

He disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 
Mrs. Blois sighed. Mrs. Bradwardine began to talk 
about Kitty’s wedding. 


XX 


SLIGHT cloud that threatened to become a big 
one hung over the Greymarsh household, or 
rather it hung between Pamela and her father, 
separating them impalpably. What Colonel Blois 
called the fancies of a girl were endangering his 
cherished plan which he desired with blind im- 
patience to see consummated. He thought of the 
man-child who should be heir of his body, of his 
name, and of his house and land. He thought so 
much of him that he did not think enough of the 
girl who stood between. Her reluctance appeared to 
him like the little obstacle you surmount in order 
to reach your goal; and he refused to see that the 
sacrifice expected of her was greater than what he 
offered himself. 

“He is going to be Blois of Greymarsh,” he said 
to his wife. “That’s enough. My grandson is going 
to be Blois of Greymarsh, too; Pamela ought to see it 
in that light. IfI can stand the fellow, surely she can.” 

“ She says she is quite willing to stand him to the 
extent you do,” said Mrs, Blois, “She told me so only 
this morning. The child wishes to meet you half-way.” 

Poor Mrs, Blois felt bewildered when her husband 
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received this assurance with every mark of extreme 
displeasure. In her heart she sympathized with 
Pamela, and in her fluffy way she showed the girl 
that she did; but she would no more have dared to 
oppose her husband openly than to hunt tigers. She 
thought it rather unladylike to allude to a marriage 
at all before the gentleman had officially proposed, 
but it was the colonel who sinned on this count. 
She often found that her rigid little canons of refine- 
ment were ruthlessly swept away by him. He had 
his own canons, of course, and they clashed with his 
present desires. He knew well enough that his 
friends, and that exasperating inner critic called a 
conscience, would condemn him. On the other hand, 
every rood of Blois land would call him blessed. 

No doubt the situation had its disagreeable side. 
The whole household felt that it was rid of an 
incubus when the young man went to London, and 
Pamela dreaded the day of her garden-party because 
it would bring the Australian back to Greymarsh, 
She could have put up with him in any guise 
except that of a suitor whose pretensions her father 
favoured. She would have thought him a stupid, 
rather amiable, very vulgar young man, and she 
would never have dwelt on defects for which want of 
brain and breeding were responsible. It was in her 
lover, in her future husband, that these lapses grew 
to crimes. Pamela, who had always been as happy 
as a skylark, saw trouble ahead: trouble that she 
must face alone, Her energetic little mouth took 
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a firmer set as she looked forward to a battle royal 
with her father: a battle she meant to win, but hated 
to fight. She feared the scars it might leave. As 
for the property, she thought of it with grieving, for 
she loved her home; but she was not responsible for 
the law that gave it to a stranger and drove her away. 
Mr. Gammage returned from London about an 
hour before people began to arrive, and as he could 
not see any of the family about, he went straight 
upstairs to dress. He felt a little uneasy in his mind 
because his tailor, on being asked about the correct 
garments for garden-parties, had said something of 
frock-coats and silk hats, but also something of 
tweeds and flannels. Mr. Gammage did not want to 
betray his ignorance. He had said, in an airy way, 
‘Same as for Hurlingham, I suppose ;” and the tailor 
had said “Just so, sir.’ Mr. Gammage had often 
met the crowds pouring out of London to Ranelagh 
and Hurlingham, so, as he said to himself, he ought 
to know as well as any one. But he had always 
looked at the ladies driving by and not at the men, 
and he found he only had a confused memory of 
well-cut black coats and tall hats. What went with 
them he had forgotten. While he was still debating 
what to do he heard a knock at the door, and George, 
the under-footman, arrived with hot water and the 
offer of his services. Mr. Gammage refused them, but 
detained the man to ask him the question on his mind. 
“T say, George,” he began, “ what has the colonel 
got on this afternoon?” 
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“Got on, sir?” repeated George, who was a dull- 
witted young man. 

“ What will he wear ?” 

“A suit of light tweeds, I believe, sir. That is 
what he wore at the Rectory on Saturday.” 

“But what do the younger gentlemen wear?” 

“Flannels or tweeds, sir.” 

“Not frock-coats and silk hats?” 

“ Sometimes, sir.” 

“ And flannels ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Gammage wished it was easier to blast in- 
formation out of people, and he hoped he was not 
making a mistake when he put on a white flannel 
shirt and trousers, brown shoes, a frock-coat, and a 
silk hat. He tried the effect of a cap instead, but he 
decided that he did not like it. He could always 
fetch one if he wanted to play tennis, he thought. 
From his window he could see that people were 
beginning to arrive already. Colonel Blois was on 
the lawn with Mrs. Bloisand Pamela. A little group 
of friends stood about near them. Mr, Gammage 
saw the conspicuous figure of Sir Charles Burnham— 
he wore tweeds—and the shrivelled figure of Mr. 
Lutterworth—he wore black. Pamela’s gown was 
of muslin, thin pale blue and white muslin, with a 
modish voluminous skirt and fluttering frills. She | 
looked like a beautiful blue butterfly. 

Mr. Gammage took a final glance at himself and 
went downstairs, Of course the very people he 
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wanted to avoid were in the hall. It seemed full of 
Bradwardines to poor Mr. Gammage as he tried to 
make his way unnoticed into the garden; and Mrs. 
Bradwardine’s extended hand interposed itself be- 
tween him and escape. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Blois?” she said; and her 
bland unconsciousness of anything unusual in his 
costume set him at ease, and taught her eighteen- 
year-old son how he ought to behave. 

She did not mean to walk into the garden with 
this impossible person at her side, but the rector 
made some movement towards the door that she 
could not circumvent, and she actually appeared on 
the lawn almost hand-in-hand with Mr. Gammage. 
That night she dutifully assented when her husband 
said that clothes were conventions, and that only 
petty minds attached importance to them; but she 
added that the Australian had damned himself in 
the eyes of the county, and it seemeda pity. The 
rector said that some of the greatest heroes in history 
might have made the same mistake—Leonidas, for 
instance, or Oliver Cromwell. Mrs. Bradwardine said 
she could believe a good deal of Cromwell, but not 
that he dressed like a fool and talked like a bagman ; 
and this was all the thanks our Mr. Gammage got 
for trying to make himself agreeable to her as they 
walked from the house to the lawn. 

“So Miss Kitty is going to marry the baronet?” 
he had begun at once. 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Bradwardine, also wishing to be 
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agreeable, and accept the young man’s overtures in 
the way they were meant. 

“Very. good match, I suppose,’ continued Mr. 
Gammage. 

“T hope Sir Charles Burnham thinks so,” said 
Mrs. Bradwardine. 

Mr. Gammage would probably have put his foot 
into it still further if at that moment he had not 
caught his host’s eye fixed on him in dismay. He 
saw him go up to Sir Charles Burnham and whisper 
something, and he saw Sir Charles look dubious and 
reluctant, as if he had been offered a job he only half 
liked. People were arriving every moment now, and 
of course Colonel Blois, with his wife and daughter, 
were busily occupied. Mr. Gammage sought for some 
one he knew who was at leisure to speak to him, and 
rather to his surprise Sir Charles Burnham responded 
to his glance and left Kitty’s side. He not only did 
this, but he suggested that they should go indoors 
and have a smoke. 

“Won't it seem rather unsociable—to leave the 
ladies so soon?” said Mr, Gammage. 

But Sir Charles pooh-poohed the idea and led him 
inside the house. When they were solemnly seated 
opposite each other in the library Sir Charles cleared 
his throat. Then he lighted his cigar, then he cleared 
his throat again. Even Mr. Gammage perceived 
that he had something to say and found it difficult to 
begin. 

“TI wish you'd tell me something straight,” said 
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Mr. Gammage, looking fixedly at the other man’s 
tweeds and Panama hat. 

“T want to,” said Sir Charles. 

“T’ve no idea what you're going to cough out,” 
said Mr, Gammage. “What I want to know is, are 
my clothes the correct thing? I should not like to 
look particular.” 

“ Just my feeling—about clothes,” said Sir Charles. 
“And in England we are so beastly hide-bound.” 

“If you ask me,” said Mr. Gammage. “TI call it 
rather free and easy to wear a suit of dittoes at a 
garden-party. I wouldn’t do it myself.” 

Sir Charles went on smoking. His quiet, humorous 
face betrayed nothing but a friendly interest in what 
the young man opposite was saying. 

“ At the same time,’ Mr. Gammage continued, “I 
don’t wish to appear over-dressed. It’s bad form. 
And I don’t see any one else in this combination. 
Perhaps it’s a little too much for the occasion.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Sir Charles, cocking his eye 
at it. 

“T asked the tailor and I asked the footman. 
They both said frock-coats and flannels were worn 
at garden-parties.” 

“But not together,” said Sir Charles. “ At least 
not as a rule—in this neighbourhood.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Mr. Gammage, “one must give 
in to local customs of course—and I suppose you 
ought to know.” 

He seemed rather put out and half incredulous, 
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but to Sir Charles’s relief he finally decided to take 
advice. When he reappeared in the garden he wore 
a straw hat and one of Roger’s quiet well-cut tweed 
coats, and he looked as handsome as the young man 
in Punch who was a Greek god in flannels, but a 
bank-clerk in broadcloth. If Julia could have seen 
him she would have lost her heart to him afresh, 
but his fickle mind hardly ever sent a thought or a 
regret back to Julia. Pamela drew him like a lode star. 

This afternoon, however, he found Pamela elusive. 
Whenever he approached her she civilly introduced 
him to some one else, and in course of time he 
reckoned that he had given all the old ladies present 
a spirited picture of life in the Australian bush. 
Colonel Blois, too, introduced him to some of the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and they worried 
him about breeds of sheep and the fiscal question 
from the colonial point of view, matters in which he 
took no interest whatever. As the afternoon went 
on he felt more and more out of it. Amongst a 
hundred people there were bound to be some whose 
manners were not equal to an encounter with his, 
Sir Charles Burnham could tell Mr. Gammage his 
clothes were wrong without hurting his feelings ; but 
Mr. Skeffington Blewitt (every one knows Blewitt’s 
Hygenic Pills) shivered and stiffened when he heard 
the young man’s common accent. So did Mrs, 
Skeffington Blewitt, whose style was die-away and 
anemic. She said that the Australian’s vowels gave 
her neuralgia, and she fled from him as if she feared 
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contagion. On the other hand, the local duchess, 
born a Fitzurse and a fool, rather took to Mr. Gam- 
mage. She arrived very late, and only stayed half 
an hour, When she got up to go, the Bradwardines, 
with Sir Charles Burnham, Mrs. Blois, and Pamela, 
formed a little group on the terrace, a few stragglers 
still strolled about the garden, while Colonel Blois 
was in the hall watching his guests drive away. 

“You must bring your Australian friend to see 
me,” the duchess said to Mrs. Blois. “I’ve been 
tellin’ him about my little club in Camberwell for 
city clerks, and he is coming to help us. He has 
been talking to me about the inner life of the city 
clerk with such delightful sympathy. I feel as if 
one of my dear Camberwell friends had been enter- 
taining me. He has quite their humour and their 
curious accent.” 

Mr. Gammage stood awkwardly at the edge of 
the group the duchess had now joined, for when she 
rose he followed her. As she finished speaking he 
saw Mrs, Bradwardine’s eyes turn his way with a 
disquieting gleam of surprise in them. 

“Where have you studied the ways of the city 
clerk ?” she said. 

“Over there,” he said glibly. “I employ a lot of 
clerks.” 

_ “JY wonder if you could place one or two of my 
friends ?” said the duchess. 
“TI dessay,” said Mr. Gammage. “I'll look 
- into it.” 
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“ What salary do you pay a clerk out there?” 

“My manager sees to all that,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“T thought you had wound up your affairs over 
there,” said Mrs, Bradwardine. 

“Partially. . . . But a big concern like mine isn’t 
made in a day, and isn’t done with ina day. I may 
have to go over there again.” 

“ How bold,” said Mrs. Bradwardine. 

“Bold!” 

There was a note in the lady’s voice, and a look 
in the lady’s eye that Mr. Gammage did not like, | 

“Why bold?” he asked. 

“You know best,” said she. 

Mr. Gammage sat down on the low stone balus- 
trade of the terrace because he was suddenly seized 
with panic. He had played the game so well, he 
had never let his fears control him, and now without 
warning, at a word and ‘a glance, fear had him by 
the throat. His face changed, his lips were livid as 
Mrs, Bradwardine, detaching herself from the others, 
came close up to him. 

“What have you done with my charming friend 
of the Liectric?” she said, “Is it his game you are 
playing ? and how long is it to last ?” 

“What do you mean?” stammered Mr. Gammage. 

“ You're not Roger Blois,” she said disdainfully. 

And then she walked away, leaving Mr, Gammage 
to gaze after her vacantly. His thoughts were 
tumultuous and contradictory; and he could not 
make up his mind whether he had been wise to admit 
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nothing or foolish to sit there like a zany and deny 
nothing. He wanted to run after her and ask her 
what she knew, and what she only guessed, and 
whether she meant to keep silence; but he held 
himself in check, Suspense is unpleasant, but certain 
and disgraceful exposure is worse. 


XXI 


GREAT marsh intersected by creeks lay 

between the village and the sea at Greymarsh. 
It was fringed in the distance by sand dunes, rising 
like a ridge of pigmy mountains against the sky. In 
summer, the sea pink, the sea lavender, and many 
other marsh flowers spread a delicate colour over it, 
each crop lasting till the high tides washed and 
bleached them. Two of the larger creeks were used 
as harbours by the fishermen, and they were crowded 
with small craft: while everywhere about the marsh 
there were boats lying high and dry. 

Sometimes, however, the sea came creeping close 
to the high-road itself, floating every boat ; flooding 
the creeks and pastures, and making of the quiet 
English landscape a lake that came and vanished 
like a mirage. About fifty years ago, one of these 
high tides had come so far and done so much damage 
that Pamela’s grandfather, at great expense, had 
built a sea-wall extending for miles and protecting 
the adjacent farm lands. The flat grass-grown top 
of this dam, locally known as the “bank,” was a 
favourite walk with the villagers, but only on Sunday 
afternoons when they had leisure to promenade in 
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twos and threes a mile or so from home. On a 
week-day, Pamela knew that she would have the 
“bank” to herself. A little later in the year, if she 
walked as far as the village of Suffery, she might 
come across a man squatting in the long grass on the 
look-out for wild ducks or pass a child gathering 
mushrooms. But during the early summer the peace 
and loneliness here were hardly ever broken, and the 
girl often came to watch the sunsets and the birds 
and the incoming tide. 

On the afternoon after the garden-party at Grey- 
marsh, she had walked a long way before she felt 
inclined to turn home. She knew that the water 
just beginning to creep like a sluggish snake into the 
creeks, would gain in volume and swiftness every 
moment, and would before sunset wash over every 
petal of the sea thrift now covering the great expanse 
of marsh with a rose-coloured sheen. To-morrow 
the blush of it would be a little fainter, and a few 
days hence it would have died away. This evening 
the slanting rays of the sun touched it brilliantly 
As long as Pamela walked away from her home, she 
did not see a tree anywhere ; only the sand dunes on 
the horizon, the great marsh all aglow, the stranded 
fishing-boats and the flight of tern and wild duck 
across the shining sky. But at six o'clock she un- 
willingly called Ruffles from the vain pursuit of gulls 
and turned back. She was nearly an hour’s walk 
from home, and at Greymarsh they were old-fashioned 
in their ways, and dined at half-past seven. By this 
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time the tide was racing along the creek that stretched 
like a river from Greymarsh to Suffery Harbour. As 
she strolled home she watched the quiet inrush of 
water that soon spread from the “bank” to the 
horizon like a lake, on whose smooth surface the 
lights of sunset turned to burning gold. Boats floated 
lazily at anchor now, and presently one or two red 
sails moved out from Greymarsh Harbour. Facing 
Pamela lay the straggling village, where she knew 
every man, woman, and child, while behind it rose 
the higher land and the woods that hid her home. 

It was a bitter thought to the girl that she must 
some day be driven forth from this home, but it was 
not one that had occurred with any persistence until 
lately. The very young expect their elders to live 
for ever, and when Pamela had looked forward at all 
she saw her father at Greymarsh and herself there, 
too. She was not a girl whose dreams were of 
marriage, and she had never yet been in love. Few 
young men came to the quiet country household, and 
not one had stirred her fancy. But now a man had 
come and brought trouble with him. Since yesterday 
he had made his intentions plain, and Pamela foresaw 
that she was not to be spared the disagreeable busi- 
ness of refusing him. 

When she was still more than half a mile from 
the end of the bank she was not much surprised to 
see a solitary figure approaching her and gradually 
take the shape of the Australian. She had escaped 
after tea while he was smoking with her father, but 
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he knew that she often walked here, and he had 
evidently come to meet her. In the distance his tall 
and well-shaped figure was attractive, and Pamela 
could not help wishing, as he was fated to cross her 
path, that some one had found him in his cradle and 
brought him up a gentleman. She had not lived 
long enough in the world to know that in these 
democratic days people are half afraid to admit a 
distinction she took for granted: but if she had 
known she would only have laughed at such dis- 
ingenuous nonsense. As Mr.Gammage approached her 
he twirled his stick by way of a greeting as he asked 
her why she hadn’t mentioned that she wanted a walk. 

“Two are company,” he said, turning as he came 
up to her. 

“T brought Ruffles,” said Pamela. 

E can’t talk,” said Mr. Gammage, 

“T didn’t want to talk.” 

“Well—I call it a lonely walk for a young lady. 
Suppose you met a rough character ?” 

Pamela watched a fishing-boat with outspread 
sails glide through the cold grey water towards a 
golden pathway made by the setting sun. 

All the romance of life shone on the water, she 
thought, and all the sordid prose of it walked by her 
side. 

“T’ve been having quite a business conversation 
with your father,” said Mr. Gammage, abruptly. 

“Oh!” said Pamela, watching the golden sails 
turn chill and grey again. 
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“ He’s been telling me a lot about his property 
and how it is he can’t leave most of it to you—in 
fact, none of it except a bit of money he’s saved. I 
must say it seems hard lines.” 

“English law,” said Pamela. 

“I dessay. Still your father can’t exactly enjoy 
the idear of me steppin’ in to everything, I reelly 
wonder he’s as genial as he is.” 

“We should be very silly and unjust if we blamed 
you. Of course, we wish there had beén a son instead 
of me.” 

“J don’t,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“Naturally,” said Pamela. 

“T don’t mean what you mean either. I wasn’t 
thinking of the property then. I was thinking of 
you.” 

“You mustn’t trouble about me,” said Pamela. 
“T shall have my mother’s money, besides 7 

“Tm not troubling . .. not that way,” Mr. 
Gammage tried to explain. “You don’t quite take 
my meaning. I’m glad you’re not a boy, because 
the property ... the property ... well, the long 
and the short of it is, the property can be yours, if 
you'll say the word.” 

“I’m afraid my father has not explained well,” 
said Pamela. “The land will no more be yours to 
give than it is his to give.” 

“*With all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ 
That’s the way out of it, Miss Pamela, I do assure 
you. I can see that your father’s agreeable, and I’m 
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more than agreeable. I’m keen. It just depends on 
you.” 

“T’m much obliged to you,” began Pamela. 

“No occasion,” said Mr. Gammage. “I make 
the offer to please myself.” 

“T cannot accept it,” said Pamela. 

“Why? What’s wrong with me?” inquired Mr. 
Gammage. “I’ve generally had pretty good luck 
with the fair sex.” 

Pamela walked on silently and wished herself at 
home. 

“ IT know two who'd marry me to-morrow,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gammage, in an offended tone. 

“Then go and marry them,” said Pamela, losing 
her thin-spun patience. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Gammage, blandly. “I 
want you. A man in my position has to think of 
the head of his table and all that kind of thing. 
Besides, what I observed was that they’d marry me: 
a very different pair of shoes from my marrying 
them. To tell you the truth, they are not quite my 
form. That’s what you are, Miss Pamela, down to 
the ground.” 

“Well,” said Pamela, “I’ve given you the only 
answer I can. You must find some one else to sit at 
the head of your table. I never shall.” 

“ By the way you treat me,” argued Mr. Gammage, 
“any one would think I had everything to gain and 
you nothing.” 

Pamela’s firm mouth set in determined lines, 
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and her grey eyes looked disdainfully in front of 
her. 

“Tf ever I marry it won’t be for gain,” she 
said. 

Mr. Gammage looked across the water, and 
wondered what he could. say next. He admired 
Pamela warmly, but he had never felt what he called 
“at home” with her, and he had never gone a-wooing 
with so little success, 

“Think it over,” he said after a pause. “ There’s 
no’urry. I expect you'll come round. It’s a great 
thing for me having the colonel on my side.” 

Pamela was thankful when they reached the 
village, where the sudden onslaught made by her 
puppy on a large fierce cat ‘changed the subject. 
The cat got the best of it, and Pamela, with the help 
of a friendly fisherman, rescued Ruffles in a scratched 
and dejected condition. She talked to the puppy 
about his sins, and to Mr, Gammage about the 
puppy from the village to her own front door, and 
then she marched straight into the library, where she 
was rather sorry to find Mrs. Blois sitting with her 
father. She had strung herself up to confront the 
colonel, and, though her step-mother was an ally, her 
presence acted as the presence of a woman acts in a 
quarrel between two men, Even the man with whom 
she agrees would rather have her away. 

The evening post had just come, and Mrs. Blois 
had received a letter that seemed to occupy her. 
She did not observe the look of tension on Pamela’s 
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face, but addressed her at once in a tone of rambling 
information. 

“A letter from your Aunt Irene, my dear. She 
invites us all there for a week. Isn’t it lucky that 
Marguerite disappointed you yesterday? Now, that 
gown will be quite fresh next Tuesday.” 

“Ts Aunt Irene giving a garden-party then?” 
asked Pamela. 

“Not Aunt Irene, dear. The Skeffington-Blewitts. 
Don’t you remember about it being their silver- 
wedding next week? and the Bradwardines are going 
to buy wedding-clothes at the same time, and there 
is an agricultural show on, too, so Sir Charles will 
travel with them. I should have thought the 
Skeffington-Blewitts would have entertained here 
and not in London, but I suppose they have a great 
many friends there. Mrs. Skeffington-Blewitt asked 
me to bring you up next week, and when I mentioned 
that we had Mr. Blois staying with us, she asked 
him too. That was when she first came. She did 
not mention it again when she said good-bye.” 

“She had seen Mr. Blois by that time,” said Pamela. 

Her father looked at her sharply. 

“T should like to accept Aunt Irene’s invitation,” 
said Pamela. 

“We don’t quite know what to do,” said Mrs. 
Blois. “Your father seems to think you are wanted 
at home just now. Of course you are more of a 
companion for a young man than we old folk. If 
your aunt would invite him too... .” 
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“How long is Mr. Blois going to stay here?” 
asked Pamela. 

“ As long as he pleases,” said the colonel. 

“T should like to stay with Aunt Irene until he 
has gone,” said Pamela. 

“ What?” thundered her father. 

The girl looked at him placidly. 

“T am not going to marry him,” she said, “ I have 
just told him so.” 


XXII 


RS. BLOIS looked up from her letters in a 
panic. She knew the signs of storm in her 
husband’s face, and she bent to them as ripe corn 
bends to a high wind. If she had been his daughter 
she would have married a plough-boy at his bidding. 
But Pamela was made of different stuff. She hardly 
feared her father’s anger because her own possessed her. 
“He tells me that you support him,” she said 
indignantly. 

“ He tells the truth,” said the colonel. “I have 
made up my mind to the marriage.” 

Pamela had been standing opposite her father 
near a writing-table. She now drew a chair forward 
and sat down. Her pretty face was white and 
resolute ; her grey eyes were fearless. 

“T have made up my mind against it,” she said. 

“Oh, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Blois, distressfully, 
“ you must consider your father’s wishes,” 

“T have considered them carefully.” 

“Vou will obey them,” said the colonel. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T tell you plainly, Pamela, that I have thought 
the whole thing over, and I am determined.” 
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“So am I.” 

“Nonsense. A girl of your age does as her elders 
tell her, if she has any sense of duty.” 

“ Most girls are so silly,” said Pamela. 

“What reason have you for refusing this—this 
gentleman ?” 

“Just the reason that makes you hesitate. He is 
not a gentleman.” 

“In these days,” said the colonel, “all such dis- 
tinctions fall to the ground.” 

“You have not brought me up to think so. I can’t 
change all my tastes—all my standards, in a day.” 

“Your father hopes he will improve,” said Mrs. 
Blois. “I think he has improved a little already 
Of course it is a great opportunity for you to sacrifice 
yourself, Pamela, and self-sacrifice is such a sweet, 
womanly——.”’ 

She stopped, intimidated by her husband’s frown- 
ing glances, and wondering what she had said to 
annoy him. 

“No one expects a modern girl to think of any 
one but herself,” he said angrily. 

“Of whom are you thinking when you desire me 
to marry a man I detest ?” asked Pamela. 

“You're impertinent,” argued the colonel. 

“Don’t you see, Pamela,” pleaded Mrs. Blois, “it 
is the property your father has in mind. He wants 
you to enjoy it and your heirs after you—not 
strangers. A girl really gets used to her husband in 
time. I’ve often noticed it. After all, if you were a 
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princess, you’d have to marry for dynastic reasons. 
It’s the same thing.” 

“Tf Pamela was a princess, she would throw away 
an empire because she didn’t like the shape of the 
empefor’s nose,” said the colonel. “Ive no patience 
with such folly, and I’m not going to give intoit. I 
shall refuse your aunt’s invitation for the present. 
You will stay here and be civil to Mr. Blois, and next 
_ time he proposes you will accept him.” 

Pamela sprang to her feet, her eyes blazing, her 
anger flaming high. 

“Tf he dares to propose again ” she began. ° 

Her father stopped short and faced the girl. 
They were very close to each other. Her hands were 
clenched, her brows were frowning. 

“Do you set me at defiance ?” said the colonel. 

Pamela did not speak or smile or shrug her 
shoulders; yet by some slight relaxation of her lips, 
and the derisive light in her eyes, she vexed him 
beyond endurance. Then in one miserable moment 
a deed as inexcusable as a stab made history in that 
decorous room. Thecolonel, goaded to forgetful- 
ness, lifted his hand and boxed the girl’s ears. Mrs. 
Blois uttered a groan. Pamela turned red and white 
in turn, and looked at first as if she would like to 
follow her father’s example. She stood there rigid 
and implacable, watching his instant repentance, 

“ Now I'll never give in,” she said ; “never,” 

Then she walked out of the room, too angry to 
realize yet how completely her father’s lapse gave her 
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the best of it. There was a painful silence between 
husband and wife when the girl had gone. Colonel 
Blois paced the room as a Polar bear paces his cage, 
while Mrs. Blois dabbed at her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“If only the young man had been more pre- 
possessing,” she began. 

“ My dear Amy,” said the colonel, “you have had 
the bringing up of Pamela since she was thirteen, 
and I really can’t congratulate you on your success, 
Of course she is my child, and not yours 4 

“That’s it,” said Mrs. Blois, tearfully. 

“What do you mean ?” said the colonel, stopping 
his promenade and throwing himself into his usual 
chair. 

“You're so much alike,” murmured his wife. 

“Alike! Where? How? I don’t see it.” 

“Even Dawes remarked on it only the other day, 
when she cuffed that boy for ill-treating a cat. ‘Miss 
Blois flared up just like the squire,’ ” he said. 

The colonel gave a little grunt. 

“Well, now I’ve cuffed her,” he said uneasily. 
“I’m sorry I did it, Amy. You take things to heart 
so. I don’t suppose Pamela will think twice about 
it, eh?” 

“ T’ve no idea,” said Mrs. Blois. “ Sometimes I’m 
afraid I don’t understand either you or Pamela as 
well as I could wish.” 

“Oh, I know you take Pamela’s part against me 
in this affair,” said the colonel, getting angry again. 
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Women never can look at anything from a business- 
like point of view.” 

“But, Anthony,” said Mrs. Blois, “ are you attracted 
by the young man yourself? You take him up rather 
shortly sometimes, and you have once or twice 
alluded to him as the fellow. Now, you would never 
call any of our friends—Charles Burnham, for in- 
stance—a fellow.” 

“Marriage is not always a question of sentiment,” 
said the colonel. “Sometimes it is a matter of 
expediency. I want Pamela’s son to be Squire of 
Greymarsh, if I must put it plainly.” 

“I thought perhaps that was your idea,” said 
Mrs, Blois. She looked helplessly across the room, 
and gave a little shudder of aversion. Then her 
nervous hands twisted her handkerchief into knots 
and her breath came swiftly, as for the first time 
since her marriage she openly opposed her husband, 
“]T think it’s too much to ask of Pamela,” she said. 
“We don’t want the child to be miserable.” 

The colonel looked miserable. His anger had 
evaporated, and a fit of gloom succeeded. He took 
up Mrs, Loraine’s letter and read it again. 

“Perhaps for Irene’s sake we had better let her 
go to Wimbledon next week,” he said. “There is 
no great hurry, and she may come back in a more 
sensible frame of mind.” 

Mrs, Blois felt so grateful for this concession that 
she went straight upstairs to Pamela’s room to tell 
her of it. She found the whole room littered with 
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clothes. Martha knelt before a huge open trunk, and 
tried to pack it as quickly as her young mistress 
desired ; while Pamela was at the same time getting 
ready for dinner, and apparently issuing instructions 
for a journey. 

“My dear child!” exclaimed Mrs. Blois, in 
amazement. ‘What can you be doing?” 

Pamela removed a pile of blouses from a chair, 
so that her step-mother could sit down, Then she 
dismissed her maid, 

“I’m going to Wimbledon to-morrow,” she said, 
when Martha had left the room. 

“Your father is willing that you should accept 
your Aunt Irene’s invitation,’ said Mrs. Blois. “I 
came to tell you so. But you are asked for next 
Monday.” 

“T am going to-morrow,” said Pamela. 

“ My dear, I don’t know that your father——” 

“T have no father,” said the girl. 

She was sitting on the floor, with blouses heaped 
about her, and she began to unfold some of them 
with an indifferent air that distressed and deceived 
Mrs, Blois. 

“There is the ten-minutes’ bell,” she said, starting 
at the sound of it. “We must get ready, or your 
father will not be pleased. I hope you are going to 
behave well, Pamela. I don’t want to preach, but 
you really seem to forget the fifth commandment 
sometimes. I don’t call it quite respectful to say 
you have no father, when he is in his dressing-room, 
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and you must admit that men know better than 
women about land and all that sort of thing.” 

“T’m sorry you're worried,” said Pamela, perching 
on the arm of her step-mother’s chair and stroking her 
hair. ~““ I’m sorry you married into our family. We’re 
beasts, I know.” 

“Oh, my dear, what dreadful words you use, and 
what nonsense you talk,” said poor Mrs. Blois. 
“You know very well that I’m devoted to both of 
you, but I must say that in his own house I think 
your father’s word should be law.” 

“That's why I’m going out of it,” said Pamela. 

“ But not to-morrow.” 

Pamela made no promises, but she arrived down- 
stairs in time for dinner. She had decided that it 
was more grown-up and dignified to appear than to 
sulk upstairs. Besides, she wanted to do battle with 
her father. Her weapons were, of course, various 
and intangible. To begin with, she had put on a 
vivid red gown that added years and subtle enchant- 
ment to her girlish figure. She had twisted her 
mother’s pearls round her neck and hastily piled up 
her fair hair in a fashion that gave her height and 
consequence. When she entered the room her serene 
grey eyes looked beyond Colonel Blois as if he had 
been a spirit she could not see, and he glanced at 
her with uneasy realization of her beauty and her 
‘womanhood. During dinner she joined adroitly in 
general talk and managed inconspicuously to ignore 
her father. Mrs. Blois, with her flow of detached 
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remarks, played into the girl’s hands. Mr. Gammage 
stared at the lady who would none of him, and when 
he was left alone with his host irritated him by 
uttering a succession of portentous sighs. 

“ Aren’t you well?” said Colonel Blois at last. 

“Down on my luck,” said Mr. Gamage. 

The colonel refilled his glass/and pushed the 
decanter towards his guest. The young man jarred 
on him acutely to-night. 

Meanwhile Pamela had put on a cloak, cleverly 
tucked up her long skirts and gone on her bicycle to 
the Rectory, which was only about half a mile from 
the Manor House. She found the Bradwardines in 
the garden with Sir Charles Burnham, who had 
dined there; and when she had been there for a 
little while she managed to detach Mrs. Bradwardine 
from the others and walk to the greenhouse with her. 

“T’m going to Wimbledon to-morrow,” she said. 

“Kitty and I go to London on Monday,” said 
Mrs. Bradwardine. “Shall we meet, then, at the 
Skeffington-Blewitt’s on Tuesday ?” 

They had reached the greenhouse now, and Mrs, 
Bradwardine pointed out the plant they had osten- 
sibly come to see. Then she looked at Pamela, 
whom she had known since her birth ; but she waited 
for the girl to speak first. Pamela gathered a leaf of 
scented verbena, and crushed it between her fingers. 

“Do you believe in self-sacrifice ?” she said, her 
young face sombre and reflective. 

“Not always,” said Mrs, Bradwardine. 
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“Dad has set his heart on it—and I can’t do it— 
and he and I are bad friends. I wish I knew for 
certain which of us is right.” 

Mrs, Bradwardine suddenly felt the deep responsi- 
bility cast on her by her suspicions. They were too 
vague to shape in words, too haunting to reject, too 
outrageous to act on hurriedly. 

“You must wait,” she said. 

“ But they won’t—he proposed to-night—— ” 

Mrs. Bradwardine uttered a horrified ejaculation. 

“T refused him—and now dad and I are bad 
friends—real bad friends. He insists, you know.” 

“Can’t you get away?” 

“T’m going—to-morrow morning, I’ve wired to 
Aunt Irene, and I’ve told mother, but not dad. I 
don’t believe he’d let me go,” 

Mrs, Bradwardine paused judiciously before she 
spoke again. 

“You were right to refuse him,” she said in time. 
“There is something joeees aI slebeen so iy don’t 
understand yet.” 

Pamela looked up alert and interested. 

“T think you are right to go,” Mrs, Bradwardine 
went on. 

“But what do.you mean? What can be wrong?” 

“The young man.” 

“ Of course he is—all wrong—but we have known 
that from the beginning.” 

“T didn’t know it on the Zlectric,” 

“That is the puzzle.” — 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Bradwardine, “that is the puzzle ;” 
and then she began to talk of her plants again. 

The next day when Mr. Gammage went down at 
an early hour to breakfast he found Pamela in the 
hall apparently dressed for a journey. Her trunks 
were being put on a cab at the front door. 

“ Are you going away ?” he said with acrestfallen 
face, 

“Yes,” said Pamela, “I’m going to Wimbledon.” 

“Rather sudden, isn’t it? What became of you 
after dinner last night ?” 

“T went to say good-bye at the Rectory.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Gammage. 

Pamela ran down the hall steps, got into the cab 
and rumbled away. Dawes and George returned 
from the front door. 

“Why didn’t Miss Pamela have her own carriage?” 
inquired Mr. Gammage. 

“Miss Blois ordered the cab by telephone last 
night, sir,” said the disapproving Dawes, and passed 
magisterially into the dining-room. 

In this way Mr. Gammage learnt that perhaps he 
ought to call Pamela Miss Blois. Otherwise he 
learnt nothing. Breakfast was half over when 
Colonel Blois looked up from his letters and asked 
his wife why Pamela was late again this morning. 
Mr. Gammage stared at his host as if he could hardly 
believe his ears, 

“Miss Pamela left for Wimbledon this morn- 
ing,” he said. “She started at 8.30 with a lot of 
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luggage. She bade good-bye at the Rectory last 
night.” 

The colonel received a shock, looked hastily across 
the table at his wife, and saw that she was more 
alarmed than astonished. 

“T suppose you thought she ought to go to-day,” 
he suggested. 

Mrs. Blois rose to the occasion without departing 
from the literal truth, which was the only form of 
truth she comprehended. 

“The dressmakers are so busy now,” she said 
vaguely. “And the garden-party is on Tuesday.” 


XXITI 


OGER had been ill again for twenty-four hours, 
but this time Mrs. Loraine and a sensible doctor 
took care of him. He was now definitely engaged 
by the week as the Loraines’ chauffeur. Colonel 
Loraine said that he had not exactly the manner of 
a chauffeur; but his wife reminded him that the 
young man came from Australia, where manners 
were probably free and easy. She had evidently set 
her heart on keeping “ Brown,” and Colonel Loraine 
recognized that it was her turn to have a protégé 
Very few women would have suffered his as good- 
humouredly as she did. Both the gardeners were 
reclaimed characters, and, like Dobbs, they were “ill ” 
sometimes ; but Colonel Loraine had ceased to call 
in the doctor for their little attacks. The doctor 
was a plain-spoken man, and the master of the house 
considered him a hard one. He had rather expected 
him to say Roger was drunk. This diagnosis was 
much in vogue at Cesar’s Lodge. But Dr. Black 
did nothing of the kind. He took excellent care of 
Roger, and soon pulled him round. As yet Roger 
had given no hint of his true story either to the 
doctor or to the Loraines, The incredulity with 
236 
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which it had been received in Trevalla, and his dis- 
agreeable adventures there, had left their mark, and 
he was now inclined to keep his lips sealed. He still 
hoped that his false position would not last long, 

On-the Friday morning when Pamela was ex- 
pected at Wimbledon, the Loraines were sitting at 
breakfast in a room facing their front garden. 
Beyond the garden lay Wimbledon Common, with 
the quiet of early morning and the haze of a summer 
day on its wide reaches. Mrs. Loraine had just 
reminded her husband that the motor ought to meet 
Pamela at King’s Cross, and Colonel Loraine, who 
had finished his breakfast, and was feeding a large 
white Persian cat with fish, tried to reckon how long 
a chauffeur who did not know London would take 
to get there. In the end he sent for Roger. 

* We want you to be at King’s Cross at twelve 
o'clock,” he said. 

“To meet our niece, Miss Blois, who is coming to 
stay with us,” said Mrs. Loraine. 

Luckily the husband was engaged with his cat 
and the wife with her letters. They did not notice 
the quiver of surprise in Roger’s face or the artificial 
calmness that followed it. 

“Miss Blois!” he repeated, as if he wished to 
make sure of the name. 

“Yes,” said Colonel Loraine. “We know you 
can manage a motor on country roads, but we have 
not seen you in London. If you are nervous S 

“T am not nervous,” said Roger. 
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He had considered the question of touching his 
cap to his employer, and addressing him as “sir,” and 
he had decided to do neither. It was easier to keep 
to his own manners than to adopt a new code; and 
he was not actor enough to alter his voice, his move- 
ments, and his speech, as he had seen men and 
women do on the stage to disguise their class. So 
Colonel Loraine was right in saying that as a 
chauffeur Brown was not quite correct. 

“Twelve o’clock at King’s Cross,” said Colonel 
Loraine. “ But how will you find the way ?” 

“By the map. Does Miss Blois know the car?” 

“T telegraphed the number last night,” said Mrs, 
Loraine. 

Roger got out of the room as quickly as he could. 
His ideas were in a tumult. He did not know, of 
course, whether the Miss Blois expected was Miss 
Blois of Greymarsh ; he did not know whether Mr. 
Gammage was representing him there, but that 
seemed likely. He felt so anxious and so easily 
able to ascertain the first point that a little later in 
the morning he went up to Mrs. Loraine in the 
garden and asked her from what station her niece 
would arrive. 

“T may as well know,” he said. “I may want to 
ask if the train is in.” ‘ 

“She comes from Greymarsh, near Eastwold,” 
said Mrs. Loraine. “Colonel and Mrs. Blois will be 
coming next week, I hope, and we shall probably go 
down there in August. We generally do.” 
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Roger walked up and down the room he had 
inherited from Dobbs and reviewed the situation. 
Then he looked in the glass and reviewed his clothes. 
He wondered their present state of squalid disrepair 
had not cost him his post. He had a mind to ask 
for an advance of wages and buy a ready-made suit. 
But a suit did not dress a man. He needed boots, 
he needed collars, he actually carried a handkerchief 
marked “P. Dobbs.” He took down P. Dobbs’s 
leather coat and put it on. His face was hidden by 
a mask and goggles, and in this guise he arrived at 
King’s Cross, angry and dejected. 

On his way he had called at his bank, and made 
no impression whatever. The junior clerk he saw 
showed him his signature cleverly counterfeited by 
Mr. Gammage, and raised his eyebrows derisively at 
Roger’s failure to reproduce it. He looked at Roger’s 
seedy clothes, hardly hidden by the short, badly-fitting 
leather coat, and he suggested that if Roger thought 
it worth while to call again at all, it had better be 
some day when the manager was less busy. To-day 
it was impossible to trouble him. Roger said some- 
thing of the likeness between his kinsman and him- 
self, but the clerk had not seen Mr. Gammage, At 
this point his manner became distinctly uncivil, and 
Roger left the building because he did not want 
to be detained there by an interview with the police, 
He had just time to get to King’s Cross by twelve. 

As it happened, there was no other motor waiting 
there, so when Pamela, followed by a porter, came 
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out of the station, she went straight up to Roger, and 
asked if he had been sent by Colonel Loraine. She 
looked with eager interest at the car, and showed no 
interest at all in him. She had an impression that 
he was tall and queerly dressed, and that the upper 
part of his face was hidden by a mask and most dis- 
figuring goggles, She thought that he looked like a 
new breed of Guy Fawkes, and she wondered why he 
did not touch his cap and help with the luggage. 
So when Roger had admitted that he came from 
Mr. Loraine, she took no further notice of him, but 
tipped the porters and got into the car. She had not 
brought her maid. 

Meanwhile Roger was glad that he had effectually 
disguised himself. He saw that Pamela was like 
Mrs. Loraine, and probably like her mother. She 
had the little lady’s delicate features, golden hair, 
and big grey eyes. She was not a dark Blois at all, 
but she had more energy of movement and ex- 
pression than her aunt, and though her eyes were 
big, they were not soft or dreamy. For some time 
she did not speak. This new way of locomotion 
fascinated her, and it never occurred to her to feel 
afraid of it. She saw that Guy Fawkes had control 
of his monster, and that he steered through traffic 
skilfully. Roger tried to fix his whole attention on 
the road, and found that this did not save him from 
a background of discomfort. He had not noticed 
when he put it on that Dobbs’s coat was ravelled at 
the sleeve and wanting in buttons. But he had 
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known since the morning that one of Mr. Gammage’s 
shoes had come unsewn and showed a vile pink 
sock. He felt like a man ina nightmare who pays a 
visit and discovers in the midst of it that he is wear- 
ing pyjamas. The scarecrow things that covered 
him were not what he was used to call decent. But 
he had not known how intolerable they were till he 
sat beside Pamela. Her composure, her silence, 
began to vex him. If he had been a ghost he did 
not see she could not have treated him with less 
attention. Of course she was justified, but he began 
to wish the journey at an end. Then just when 
there was a little knot in the traffic that required his 
attention she spoke for the first time. 

“Can you talk while you steer?” she asked. 

“ Sometimes,” said Roger, manceuvring to avoid 
a newspaper boy on a bicycle. 

“It depends on the road and the traffic,” he. 
added a moment later, when they were at a stand- 
still in a block. 

Pamela glanced quickly at his profile, but she 
could see nothing except the tip of a straight nose 
and a strong clean-shaven chin. His voice and accent 
had startled her. A man who spoke like that was 
bred a gentleman, whatever he did for his living now. 
As she could see so little of his face she watched his 
hands and she liked the shapely length of them. 

“TJ shall want to have a real quick spin on 
country roads,” she said. “Of course we can from 
Wimbledon.” 
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“Yes,” said Roger. 

“T suppose you know your way about by this time?” 

“T only arrived at Wimbledon on Wednesday 
morning,” said Roger, “and yesterday I was not out.” 

Pamela looked astonished. 

“T thought you came about six weeks ago,” she 
said. “Mrs. Loraine wrote——” 

“She takes me for the reclaimed drunkard,” 
thought Roger. 

“Tam not Dobbs,” he said. 

“ Oh,” said Pamela, “I thought you were,” 

The block now moved forward again, and here 
Roger, for the first time that day, made a little 
mistake. Instead of turning into Shaftesbury 
Avenue he kept along Oxford Street, and in a short 
time found himself approaching Oxford Circus. 

“What street is this?” he said to Pamela, who 
had no bump of locality, but knew her London shops. 

“This is Oxford Street,’ she said, looking at 
Buzzard’s window. “ Have you lost your way? We 
can stop at the Circus and ask a policeman.” 

They arrived at the Circus as she spoke. Roger 
just managed to turn down Regent Street before the 
autocrat in office held up his hand. 

“Why didn’t you stop?” said Pamela. 

“ Did you want to?” 

“T want to get to Wimbledon.” 

“You will get there.” 

“But you don’t know the way. Can’t you find a 
Putney omnibus, and keep behind it?” 
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Roger only smiled, and seeing a clear space 
before him, whizzed smoothly past a whole procession 
of omnibuses, 

Pamela made up her mind that she disliked this 
man.. Doubtless he was one of her uncle’s “re- 
formed” characters, a gentleman who had gone tc. 
the dogs and was being coaxed back to respectability. 
She was not a girl to weave sentiment into this idea, 
and feel a romantic interest in Roger on account of 
it. On the contrary. In the hardness of her youth 
she thought men who once went to the dogs returned 
there, and she wished to have nothing to do with 
them. She had observed the slight trembling in 
Roger’s right hand, and she drew her own conclusions, 

“JT suppose you are used to motors, though you 
are new to London,” she said, after a time. “Have 
you always lived in England ?” 

“T arrived in England on Whit-Monday,” said 
Roger. “Iam an Australian.” 

“How odd,” said Pamela. “We have an Austra- 
lian staying with us, and he arrived in England on 
Whit-Monday.” 

That was an interesting bit of information to 
Roger, but at the time he made no comment on it. 
They were now in the Fulham Road, about a mile 
from Putney Bridge. Pamela, however, did not 
recognize it. 

“T’m quite sure we are wrong again,” she said. 
“T’ve often stayed in Wimbledon, but I’ve never 
been here before.” — 
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“T’m surprised to hear that,” said Roger, who did 
not believe it. 

“Stop the car, please,” said Pamela; “I'll get out 
and make inquiries.” 

“Sit still,’ said Roger, imperiously ; for he had 
slowed down for a moment and the girl had half 
risen from her seat, while straight ahead he sawa 
stretch of empty road. He increased the pace as 
he spoke, and before Pamela could remonstrate she 
saw Putney Bridge and the reach of ‘river known to 
her. But as they flew over it and up Putney Hill, 
she made up her mind again that the new chauffeur 
was odious, and as they flashed across Wimbledon 
Common she did not speak to him. 


XXIV 


S the stable clock struck one they arrived at 
Cesar’s Lodge. Roger got down and offered 
- his hand to Pamela, but she seemed not to see it. 
She ran past him into the arms of Mrs. Loraine, who 
was waiting in the porch. They disappeared into 
the house together, and Roger went in search of 
Colonel Loraine. He found him in a greenhouse 
meditating on a rose afflicted with green fly. 

“T’m afraid Drummond is getting rather careless,” 
he said with a sigh. 

As Drummond was rarely sober Roger could not 
feel surprised ; but it was not his business to say so. 
He had sought out his employer to ask for an 
advance of money, and the use of the car for two 
hours. He wanted to go straight back to London 
and buy some respectable clothes. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Colonel Loraine, 
scanning Roger’s raiment. “We ought to have 
thought of it. You came to us without luggage, 
didn’t you? By the way, where are your things ?” 

“T hope to get hold of them again soon,” said 
Roger. 

After a little further discussion, Colonel Loraine 
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offered to buy his chauffeur new leathers and to 
lend him five pounds for his immediate needs. Roger 
accepted the advance of money, but said he would 
rather not put Colonel Loraine to any expense until 
he felt sure of staying on. He took down the name 
and address of a well-known “ready-made” tailor 
and he promised to be back in time to take the 
ladies out that afternoon. Colonel Loraine then 
toddled back ‘to the house to welcome his niece. He 
found her sitting in the breakfast-room with his wife, 
but the luncheon gong sounded as they shook 
hands. 

“You've come away in a great hurry,” he began, 
as they sat down to table. 

Pamela helped herself to a fish souffé, and 
admitted that her journey had been sudden. 

“ Clothes ?” suggested Mrs. Loraine. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Colonel Loraine, “you 
can’t have the motor till Brown gets back. He has 
gone in again to buy clothes.” 

“He needs them,” said Pamela. “Where did 
you pick him up, uncle? In an orchard ?” 

“On the top of a moor,” said Mrs. Loraine. 
“Wait till you hear the whole story, Pam. You'll 
wonder who the dickens he is. I do.” 

Pamela responded politely, and then began to 
talk about the garden-party on Tuesday and the 
people she expected to meet there. She wanted to 
arrange a meeting with the Bradwardines, she said, 
mentioned Kitty’s wedding, and then halted in 
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confusion because she suddenly remembered that 
she would not be at Greymarsh for it unless she for- 
gave her father or got him to forgive her. 

“ By the way,” said Colonel Loraine, “I suppose 
your father and mother are coming on Monday?” 

“‘T’ve no idea,” said Pamela. 

“Didn't they send a message ?” 

“T left before they were up.” 

The Loraines could not express the surprise they 
felt because the maids came into the room again just 
then. When they had removed meats and served 
sweets they departed. 

“T’ve run away,” said Pamela. 

“My dear!” said Mrs. Loraine. 

“TI was so glad I had you'to run to, It’s respect- 
able to run away to your only uncle and aunt, and I 
like being respectable. I suppose it comes of living 
in the country. In future I mean to live with you 
and help Uncle Henry with his pets, so I shan’t be 
as respectable as I have been.” 

“ Live with us!” gasped Mrs. Loraine. 

“JT wish you would!” said Colonel Loraine. 

“But your father——” suggested Mrs, Loraine. 

“Dad offended me,” said Pamela. “I am not 
going back till he apologizes. _So I shall never go 
back. You know dad.” 

“T know you both,” said the little lady. 

“ Are you going to take his part?” asked Pamela, 
in a mighty taking. 

“Possibly,” said Mrs. Loraine ; and the twinkle in 
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her eyes had the eftect of a dash of water on Pamela’s 
little bubble of rage. 

“You won’t when you see the Australian,” she 
said, 

“What has he to do with it?” asked Colonel 
Loraine; and then wondered why the two women 
laughed at the slow-moving mind of man. 

“Tl ask him to come with them on Monday,” 
said Mrs. Loraine. 

“Then I shall have to run away from here,” said 
Pamela; but after a little argument she admitted 
that the plan had something in it. She would not 
have said so for the world, but she was really 
uneasy about her father’s next move. Suppose he 
followed her, and insisted on her going back with 
him. 

“I should have the courage to oppose him,” she 
said, putting the case to her uncle and aunt as they 
sat in the garden after lunch. 

“T should not,” said Mrs. Loraine. “I always 
knock under to a big man. That’s why I married a 
little one.” - 

“Your father is not easy to oppose,” said Colonel 
Loraine. 

“What does Mrs. Blois think of this young man?” 
asked Mrs, Loraine. 

“ Just what I do; but she is afraid to say so.” 

This sounded so like Mrs. Blois that Mrs. Loraine 
could not help smiling. Then the conference came 
to an end, and Pamela was left to her own devices 
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because, as her uncle and aunt explained, she had 
come before she was wanted, and they had engage- 
ments they could not miss. Colonel Loraine re- 
minded her that the car would be at her disposal 
when it came back. Pamela said she thought she 
would rather hang about the garden. But it was not 
a large garden, and it was a brilliant afternoon. At 
first she sat in the shade and looked at the illustrated 
papers. Then she walked up and down the paths 
and compared the badly tended flower borders with 
the trimly kept ones at Greymarsh. Then she went 
into the house and found that her aunt’s maid had 
unpacked and put away her clothes. She hardly 
knew what to do next, but from her bedroom window 
the common looked inviting. As she put on her hat 
for a stroll there, the parlour-maid arrived with a 
message from the chauffeur. He wished to know 
whether Miss Blois would go out that afternoon, 

“Yes, I will,” said Pamela; and she went down- 
stairs at once, with a long gauze veil lent her by Mrs, 
Loraine tied correctly over her hat, and a long white 
dust-coat over her arm. 

The motor was waiting at the front door. The 
- chauffeur still wore his mask, but otherwise it seemed 
to Pamela that everything he had on was new. He 
no longer looked as if he had been picked up in an 
orchard she thought, and she wished he would take 
off his goggles. 

“ Can we get right into the country?” she asked 
as they started, 
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“We can get to Farnham and be back by seven, 
if that will do,” said Roger. 

Pamela had heard his story as far as it was known 
to the Loraines, and now as she sat beside him she 
tried to fill it out. He was of her own caste. That 
he had made plain this morning directly he opened 
his mouth—even before, indeed. The differences 
between him and the Australian, for example, were 
quite unmistakable, though they were difficult to 
seize and express in the clumsy medium of words, 
This man reminded her of the other in build and 
complexion. He even had the same contour of jaw, 
and neck and chin and the same shaped head. But 
he never dropped his jaw as the Australian often did, 
he had the hands of a well-bred man and the easy 
composure of manner. She was still prepared to 
dislike him, but she hoped he was not going to insist 
on a dogged silence. Under the circumstances she 
considered that it was her prerogative to set the 
terms of her intercourse while they were out together 
and as she was interested she was inclined for con- 
versation. 

“T can’t think how you know your way?” she 
began. 

“T look at a map before I start.” 

“But how can you remember?” 

“T bring one with me in case I forget.” 

“It looks very easy,” said Pamela. “I think Tl 
try it myself when we come to a clear road.” 

“Not to-day,” said Roger, 
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“Why not?” 

“T should like to have Colonel Loraine’s consent 
first. And it is Saturday afternoon—we shan’t find 
clear roads.” 

“T suppose,” said Pamela, “that you are new to 
motors, and rather nervous.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Roger. 

“But you get along very well—even in traffic, 
Have you ever had an accident?” 

“Little ones—nothing serious.” 

“Dogs, I suppose—not people?” 

“Tm rather fond of dogs,” said Roger, curtly ; 
and Pamela had the grace to feel ashamed of herself, 
and to lead the conversation round to the points of 
her Bedlington pup. 

They got to Wisley at five o'clock, and as they 
approached the Hut, Pamela remembered that she 
had come away without tea. The afternoon sun 
was on the pine woods—the water looked cool and 
inviting. 

“Stop, please,” she said to Roger. “I think we'll 
get out here and have tea,” 

“Then we shall not get to Farnham,” he said. 

“T don’t care,” said the girl. “I’m dizzy and 
thirsty. I’ve never been in a motor before, and we’ve 
come so quick. Besides, I’m sure you must be tired. 
You've been out all day.” 

Roger did not know how to refuse, and he did 
not wish to consent. He thought that the Loraines 
might consider Pamela too young and pretty to sit 
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by herself in the crowded garden of an inn, and he 
could not offer to sit with her. If he did sit with her, 
he would have to take off his mask. That moment 
must come, of course. He could not hope to hide 
from her throughout her visit, though he would very 
much rather have done so while he was acting as her 
uncle’s chauffeur. When he was Roger Blois again 
the Loraines would know him, so his sojourn with 
them could not be hidden. But then he would be in 
a position to treat his present adventure as an 
amusing one. He rapidly made up his mind not to 
disclose himself yet, even if he had to unmask. He 
had learned to dread the incredulity with which his 
story was received. He felt more troubled than 
amused as he stopped the car in front of the Hut, 
and watched Pamela get down. She hesitated, 
looked at the people standing about near the inn, 
and made up her mind. 

“Can you leave the car?” she said to Roger. 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“ Tf we are to have tea in the garden it is,” said she. 

Roger stood up and took off his new dust-coat. 
Beneath it he now appeared in a quiet, dark tweed 
suit, that fitted him better than he had supposed 
ready-made clothes could. Then he took off his 
goggles. Pamela had her back turned to him as he 
did so. He had descended from the car when she 
faced him again, and stood in petrified surprise, her 
eyes wide and angry, the words she had been about. 
to say frozen on her lips, Her first thought was 
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that the Australian had somehow stolen a march on 
her, and taken advantage of it. 

“You!” she said. “You!” 

Roger saw bewilderment struggle with aversion 
as her glance fell on his hands, and then darted back 
again to his face. 

“Who are you?” she said. 

“Why do you ask?” said Roger. 

“Because that man at home—the Australian I 
told you of, is the image of you—he is you—and yet 
heis not. His hands are different, and his speech, 
and his manner; yet the resemblance is amazing. It 
is like a nightmare.” 

“What does your Australian call himself?” 

“Roger Blois. He is some connection of ours. 
His father or grandfather was a cousin, But you are 
a Blois—to look at—and you say you come from 
Australia. Have you kinsmen over here ?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Roger. 

Pamela wanted to ask other questions, but 
Roger’s manner gave her the impression that he 
would not want to answer them. The startling like- 
ness between the two men did not blind her to the 
far more weighty and interesting fact of their wide 
divergence. She could see that this man in his 
anger had almost forgotten her ; had quite forgotten 
his official position. He led the way to the garden, 
chose a table, and ordered tea before he spoke again. 
She sat down, where he placed a chair for her, and 
looked at him. 
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“It is just as if you were an actor and played two 
parts,” she said suddenly. “At least it would be if it 
were not for your hands... and ... other things.” 

She had stared too much she felt suddenly, as her 
eyes met Roger’s. After all, the resemblance was as 
superficial as that between a diamond brooch and its 
five-shilling imitation. She compared Roger’s glance 
with his prototype’s dull stare, and Roger’s fine 
mouth with the loose lips of the Australian. 

“Shall I tell them at home ?” she said. 

“T beg you not to,” said Roger. “I have to put 
my hands on that young man, and if you warn 
him rd 

“Then you know him?” 

“Yes. I know him,” 

“You don’t think well of him ?” 

Pamela’s glance was eager, and told more of her 
mind than she knew. 

“You will have done with him in a couple of 
days,” said Roger. “I must go and see your father 
and a Mrs. Bradwardine, who lives * 

“You know Mrs. Bradwardine?” 

“Yes, Hassheseen anything of your Australian ?” 

“Not much. It is rather odd. She wrote from 
Rockmouth to say that he was quite charming. 
None of us understand why she said so; and now 
she seems to think him as impossible as we do. In 
fact, she suggests that there is something wrong 
about him.” 

“So there is,” said Roger, bluntly. 
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Pamela could have clapped her hands. 

“Then I shan’t have to marry him!” she cried 
out impulsively. 

“Marry him! You! Hehas dared...” 

His anger both pleased and frightened Pamela ; 
but she hung her head at the thought of her in- 
discretion. 

“My father ...” she stammered. “It is a 
question of property.” 

“Oh!” said Roger, and he smiled at the girl. 

“They are coming up next week,” Pamela went 
on hurriedly, for she felt very red and uncomfortable, 
“Mrs. Bradwardine comes on Monday, and my father 
and mother and Mr. Blois either on Monday or 
Tuesday.” 

“Ts that certain?” asked Roger. 

Pamela seemed to think it was. Then tea came, 
and she poured it out and they talked of other 

things. When they had finished, Roger went into 
the inn to pay, and Pamela waited for him near the 
car, She watched him when he came out of the 
door and walked briskly towards her. He was not 
taller than the man at Greymarsh, but he moved 
differently, Yet at a little distance the resemblance 
was close enough to give her a recurring sense of 
shock, As she had said, she could imagine that she 
knew one man who deftly played two ‘parts, But 
she had seen Roger’s eyes blaze with an anger before 
which her own little spurts of temper would break, 
she felt, like bubbles in a gale ; and she had seen 
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them dwell on her with a friendliness that set her 
dreaming. Her preoccupation with him was justi- 
fiable, she assured herself, directly it disturbed her. 
Why did he say he must see her father and Mrs. 
Bradwardine? What did he want of them and of 
the Australian? Why was he acting as a paid 
chauffeur ? 

As she watched him she saw him stopped by a 
middle-aged bearded man, who looked like a sailor. 
They talked earnestly together for a minute, then 
shook hands and separated. Roger took a note- 
book from his pocket, and made an entry before he 
came on to the car; and he helped her in, and 
started without speaking. But after a silence she 
knew to be absorbed, he said, as they were nearing 
Esher— 

“ Have you received a small kangaroo at Grey- 
marsh lately ?” 

“Ves,” said Pamela; “Mr. Blois got him for me, 
because the other died.” ; 

“What other ?” 

“The one on the #/ectric—the one he told us he 
was bringing.” 

“The only kangaroo on the Elects is now at 
Greymarsh,” said Roger. “It belonged to the sailor 
you just saw, and was bought for you before the ship 
left. The sailor looked after it on the voyage, and 
took it up to London with him. He was to send it 
from there because the j journey was shorter than from 
Rockmouth,” 
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“Then Mr. Blois has said what is not true,” said 
Pamela, after a little pause. “But did the sailor 
mistake you for him? Is that why he spoke to you?” 

“The sailor knew me well enough,” said Roger, 
evasively, “I saw him nearly every day on the 
Electric.” 

“ Did you see the little kangaroo, too?” 

“Rather. It was as tame as a kitten.” 

“Do you think it would know you again ?” 

“T think it might.” 

“Tt didn’t know Mr. Blois.” 

“Tm not surprised at that,” said Roger. 

“T wish you’d come to Greymarsh and catch it,” 
said Pamela. 

“T promise you I'll try,” he replied. 


XXV 


HILE Pamela was at dinner with her uncle 
and aunt, Roger went out for a stroll on the 
common. He soon came to a bench in a quiet part 
of it, and he sat down here to smoke. He had to 
make up his mind whether he should put off his 
settlement with Mr. Gammage three days longer, and 
then act for himself, or whether it would be better to 
communicate with the London police to-morrow. 
He thought the police would probably raise official 
difficulties and lose more than three days in the end ; 
and he did not want to be Robert Brown an hour 
longer than he need. Mr. Gammage’s torn shoes 
and the frayed edges of his pink shirt were trifles, 
but they rankled in Roger’s memory. The arrival of 
Pamela had made the whole situation insufferable. 
Besides, he thought it would be more satisfactory to 
deal with his kinsman himself than to see him in the 
slow and formal hands of the law. 

He had lighted his pipe and was revolving these 
matters in his mind, when he heard a girl’s voice say - 
just behind him that she felt tired, and would like a 
rest before going home. A man’s voice answered 
in jocular Cockney that seats were cheap to-day, and 
she might as well have what she wanted. Roger 
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went on smoking, and did not look at the two 
people, who now came close to him. But they 
started when they saw him, looked at each other, 
looked hard at him, and showed every symptom of 
extreme agitation and surprise. At last the girl 
who had attracted his attention by her manner spoke 
to him. 

“Bert!” she said, not unkindly. 

“Ole chap,” said the young man. 

“My name is not Bert,” said Roger, but he 
looked at the two young people attentively. 

“Poor old chap,” said the man. “Don’t you 
know us?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t,” said Roger, 

“Julia thought you might come back to your old 
haunts,” said the girl, “She wrote to warn us,” 

“To warn you?” 

“She said you’d pretend not to know us if we 
met, but that you wouldn’t do any one any harm 
unless they interfered with you. Perhaps you'd like 
to see her letter.” 

“T should,” 

“You know Julia right enough, then ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Roger, with a sigh, “I know 
Julia. She lives at Trevalla, near Rockmouth.” 

“Tt’s the same Julia,” cried the girl. “That 
proves it, I’m sure, Don’t you agree with me, Jim?” 

“Don’t I always agree with you?” said Jim. 

‘Why don’t you know us if you know Julia?” 
said the girl, turning to Roger. 
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“TI suppose it’s because I’ve never seen you 
before,” said Roger, in a tone of polite apology. 
“ But I think I can guess “4 

“’E doesn’t talk a bit like Bert,” interrupted Mr. 
Salter. 

“Just what struck me,” said the girl. “But Bert 
was a first-rate mimic. Sometimes when father 
called him a duke he’d talk like one till we all 
screamed,” 

“I’m not mimicking any one,” said Roger, rather 
wearily. 

“Mr, Salter has your room now,” said the girl. 
“We've put up fresh curtains. You remember those 
old Turkey red ones, you burnt a hole in—well, 
when it came to spring cleaning them a 

“T never saw the curtains,” said Roger. “I was 
never in the room.” 

“Rats,” said Mr. Salter. 

“Just so,” said the girl. “You're Bert all right, 
and I want a word with you. Jim, would you mind 
walking as far as that tree over there and walking 
slowly?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Florrie,” began Mr, Salter, 
but a look from Florrie left him no choice. She was 
not a young lady who would stand any nonsense. 

“You may have observed,” she said, as soon as 
her admirer was out of hearing, “you may have 
observed that I now call that gentleman Jim.” 

“T heard you,” admitted Roger. 

“We're engaged.” 
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“My congratulations to Mr. Jim.” 

“Mr. Salter is his name, as you know, and none 
better. I’m telling you about it because I want you 
to understand that I bear you and Julia no malice, 
At the same time I must say you treated me badly, 
After borrowing a pound to get there, too.” 

“Tt certainly sounds inglorious,” said Roger, 

“When I received Julia’s letter saying you were 
not drowned after all, and were engaged to her, I was 
too riled to care what happened to you. I said to 
mother, ‘Let him be ill. It'll do him good.’ I did 
really.” 

“Why were you riled?” asked Roger. “Was I 
by any chance engaged to you too?” 

“There was no excuse,” continued the girl. 
“You must have been playin’ about with Julia before 
the rocks knocked you dotty.” 

“ But after all,” urged Roger, “if I liked Julia and 
if Julia liked me——” 

“You'd no right to like any one . . . but me.” 

“Ts that so?” said Roger. 

“You would never so much as have seen Julia if 
I hadn’t lent you the money.” 

“Well,” said Roger, knocking out his pipe, “I 
must say I don’t seem to have been worth having. 
I’m glad you haven’t fretted for me.” 

“I did fret... at first,” said Florrie; “I’m not 
going to any more though. Jim’s worth a dozen of 
you, if his nose is no particular shape.” 

All this time the girl had sat in one corner of the 
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bench, her face turned towards Roger, her eyes ex- 
amining his handsome profile. But it was with a 
sudden start of recognition and excitement that she 
now leaned forward and pointed to a tobacco-pouch 
Roger had just taken from his pocket. 

“That is Bert’s pouch,” she cried to Mr. Salter, 
now returning from his tree. “Those are not Bert’s 
hands. Where is Bert?” 

“Steady on,” said Jim. | 

“T’ve a good mind to call a policeman,” said 
Florrie. “How do we know Bert isn’t murdered?” 

“Are you talking about a man called Herbert 
Gammage, who was at Trevalla on Whit-Monday?” 
said Roger. 

“That’s him,” said Mr. Salter. 

Roger was now slowly refilling his pipe from the 
embroidered pouch he had found in his kinsman’s 
old coat. He cast about for the shortest way of 
telling his story. 

“TI was at Trevalla, too, on Whit-Monday,” he 
said. “I went for a swim and left my clothes on 
the beach. Mr. Gammage got into them, and has 
passed himself off for me ever since. We had met, 
so he knew of the likeness between us.” 

“Crikey!” said Mr. Salter. 

“Do you mean to tell me Julia was in the house 
with you for days and never spotted you weren’t 
Bert?” cried Florrie. “She must be thick. I cer- 
tainly made the mistake at first—I might make it 
again—when you look away like that—just your 
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profile and your colour and your shoulders—it might 
take in any one. But where is Bert? You haven't 
told us that yet.” 

“I thought you had a letter to read to me,” 
suggested Roger. 

“T have,” said Florrie, taking a letter from her 
pocket. “I couldn’t make head or tail of it before, 
but perhaps now——” 


“DEAR COUSIN FLORRIE” (she began) — 

“Poor Bert has left us. I don’t mean that 
he be dead, but Dr. Spott wanted to lock him up 
because he says he’s some one else. So I-helped him 
jump out of the window, and gave him my pig. 
There isn’t any harm in him really, only he fought 
Dr. Spott, and so he is raging. I don’t know now 
whether we’m to be married, because I wish to marry 
Bert, and he says he is not Bert. I should like to be 
quite sure before it came to marriage. If you see 
him tell him Dr. Spott swore awful when he found 
me in the room, and when that drunken chap came 
back in Farmer Smith’s dog-cart, all the men cussed 
and quarrelled so that us never had such goings on. 
Dr. Spott went off to Rockmouth to find the police 
and send them after Bert, but he were too late. He 
and faither have fallen out over his bill, and if quite 
convenient I should like'to visit you now instead of 
before, because I be very unhappy, and I think Bert 
will go to your house one of these days.” 


“ Bert seems to be wandering about with a tame 
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pig?” said Mr. Salter. “But it wasn’t Bert—it was 
you—I’m getting mixed.” 

Roger explained those points in Julia’s letter that 
were still obscure. He heard that she was expected 
at Barnes on Monday, and he refused politely but 
decisively to give Bert’s present address. 

“T can’t afford to let him take fright and make 
off,’ he said. “I want him.” 

“ The question is,” said Mr. Salter, “what do you 
want him for ?” 

“TIsn’t that obvious ? ” 

“In away itis. If Bert has collared your name 
and your oof, and generally played the goat all this 
time, of course he'll have to climb down and be Mr, 
’Erbert Gammage again, and eat dirt in old Angelo’s 
office, if old Angelo will let him. But it’s plain to 
me, knowing Bert as I do, that he thought you were 
drowned. He was a bit easy, but he wasn’t a bad 
chap, and when he stepped into your shoes his own 
were pinching him. See?” 

“T can’t say I do. Why didn’t he find out 
whether I was dead or alive?” 

“How could he without giving himself away?” 
said Florrie. “Why should Mr. Roger Blois inquire 
after the ’ealth of Mr. Gammage? No doubt he had 
to mind his p’s and q’s. You can’t ever say again, 
Jim, that Bert isn’t clever.” 

“ He’s so clever that he'll probably find himself in 
gaol before long,” said Roger, grimly ; “he has forged 
my signature at the bank.” 
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Florrie turned a little paler, rose to her feet, and 
signed to Mr. Salter to follow her lead. 

“Good evening,” she said. “I hope you won't be 
hard on Bert.” 

“Will you give me your address ?” said Roger. 

“No thank you,” said Florrie; “we've no wish to 
meddle.” 

“But you want justice done.” 

“We're not particular,” said Mr. Salter. 

“Yes we are, Jim,” cried Florrie. “I’m surprised 
at you. But if you ask me, I can’t see as Bert is so 
much to blame as all that, Anyhow he’s our friend, 
and you can find some one else to help you send him 
to prison,” 

“No doubt he’s done wrong,” said Mr. Salter, 
uneasily, “but why’should we give him a kick?” 

“Very well,” said Roger, getting up too, “I have 
no doubt I shall be able to settle Mr. Gammage 
without your help.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Salter, and politely lifted his 
hat as he went away. 

Meanwhile the evening post had brought letters 
from Greymarsh to Mrs, Loraine and Pamela, Mrs. 
Blois had written a long rambling letter to Pamela in 
which her clothes, her father, the Australian, and the 
kangaroo were so entangled, that the girl’s rippling 
laugh as she read it attracted her aunt’s attention. 

“J have several things to tell you about the 
kangaroo,” Pamela read aloud. “To begin with, I 
think for the garden-party you should get a new hat, 
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and I find he has no objection. Did you know that 
he could jump a high fence? He is quite well but 
eats things in the kitchen garden, and your father 
does not like it. Mr. Blois found him on the croquet- 
lawn yesterday, and fell over a hoop but did not 
catch him. He will arrive early on Tuesday, and so 
will George and Martha; but we must come bya 
later train, because there is a meeting about gas, and 
your father says it is wicked to put gas before drains. 
He is very angry with you, and I am writing to your 
aunt to ask if we may bring Mr. Blois on Tuesday. 
At least he will travel earlier, as I have said already. 
Of course he is on your father’s hands all day, and 
he naturally finds it trying. Unfortunately I’m no 
companion for a young man. I did ask him to hold 
some wool for me yesterday, but he said his mother 
always used two chairs. He might have guessed that 
I only wanted to relieve your father, but he has not 
very fine perceptions, although I still think it is a 
child’s duty to consult her father’s wishes, especially 
when she is a girl. I hope it will all be settled while 
we are at Wimbledon, and that you will come back 
with us. I can’t get on with that scarlet shawl till 
you pick up the stitches.” 

“Some one will arrive early on Tuesday,” said 
Pamela, as she finished her step-mother’s letter. “But 
is it Mr. Blois, or is it the kangaroo ?” 

Mrs. Loraine had laughed a little as she listened, 
but she looked gravely at her own letter which was 
from Colonel Blois. 
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“Your father writes clearly enough,” she said to 
Pamela. “He expects you to obey his wishes.” 

“T will when his wishes are reasonable,” said the 
girl. 

“What is it all about?” said Colonel Loraine, 
waking up from his evening paper. 

“Dad wants me to marry a skunk,” said Pamela, 
putting her case in a nutshell. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because he is the heir of Greymarsh.” 

“H’m! What exactly do you mean by a skunk, 
my dear?” 

“You'll know on Tuesday,” said Pamela. “He 
arrives by an early train.” 


2 


XXVI 


HE greenhouses at Czsar’s Lodge were some 
way from the house, and Colonel Loraine took 
most of the mild exercise allowed him in walking 
backwards and forwards between his books and his 
plants. On Monday morning, the day before Pamela’s 
parents were expected at Wimbledon, Roger had 
gone to the house to see if the motor would be 
required that day, and had been told that Colonel 
and Mrs. Loraine were both “somewhere in the 
garden.” <A little search showed him Mrs. Loraine 
and Pamela engaged with two kittens and a ball on 
the lawn. They made such an alluring picture that 
he paused to look at it. The girl darted here and 
there as swiftly as the kittens, and her laugh was as 
merry as their movements. Directly she saw Roger, 
however, she stopped, and, while he spoke to Mrs, 
Lorraine, she walked a little away, but not quite out 
of hearing. She was startled every time she met 
Roger, first by his troubling resemblance to the 
Australian, and a moment later by the points of 
unlikeness, The very way he stood marked the 
difference, so did the set of his shoulders and his 
glance. The other had no glance, she said to her- 
self, nothing but a fatuous stare. 
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“Pamela!” said her aunt, in some surprise. 

And the girl became conscious that she was 
expected to answer a question she had not heard. 
She coloured and apologized and thought she would 
like to go out to-day, if her aunt went too. 

“T can go this afternoon,” said Mrs, Loraine, and 
the motor was ordered for three. 

Roger walked slowly towards the motor-house, 
where he had a little work to do. It was the clean- 
ing that he found strange and irksome, because, of 
course, he had never had that on his hands before. 
Luckily he had watched it being done when he first 
possessed a motor of his own and could not keep 
away from it. He had finished for the morning and 
shut the door behind him, when he heard unusual 
sounds proceeding from the nearest greenhouse, 
where he supposed Colonel Loraine to be alone. His 
first idea was that one or both of the gardeners must 
be “ill” and molesting their master. But then he 
remembered that the head-man had gone to London 
that day, and that the underling had just passed him 
on his way to the front. So he hurried on, and 
directly he opened the greenhouse door he knew that 
he had done well to come. Colonel Loraine faced 
him, and the poor gentleman was in a state of 
trembling distress and agitation, blue about the 
lips and leaning against the greenhouse stage for 
support. Opposite him stood a thick-set, poorly- 
clothed man, whose face Roger could not see. But 
when the door opened the stranger turned with 
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a scowl, and Roger recognized Dobbs, the drunken 
chauffeur. 

“We don’t want you,” the man said truculently. 

He was not as drunk as he had been on the moor, 
but he was not sober. Roger pushed past him un- 
ceremoniously and stood by Colonel Loraine. 

“Let me help you back to the house,” he said. 

Colonel Loraine shook his head and tried to get 
something out of an inside pocket in his coat. Roger 
went to his assistance, and found a small bottle of 
medicine and a flat glass in a leather case. He 
guessed that the bottle held an emergency draught, 
and he uncorked it quickly. When Colonel Loraine 
had swallowed it he tried to speak, but Roger could 
only hear something about a month’s wages. 

“Damn a month’s wages,” said Dobbs. “ You 
show me the sneak what’s got my berth, that’s all I 

ask. I’m an honest working man, and I'll settle ’im 
—s’welp me I will—and what’s more, I’m comin’ back 
*ere—as your shover.” 

Roger now stood with his back to the wall so 
that he could see both Colonel Loraine and Dobbs, 
The man shook his fist at his old employer and even 
lurched towards him, but whenever he advanced 
Roger put out his arm and one foot to ward him off. 
He saw, however, that the brutal ill will of the man’s 
behaviour was as injurious to Colonel Loraine as a 
personal assault would have been to a man in better 
health ; and the spectacle of the frail, kindly gentle- 
man besieged and insulted by the ruffian he had tried 


ROGER GOT HOLD OF HIM BY THE COLLAR AND WITH SOME DIFFICULTY PUSHED HIM 
OUT OF THE GREENHOUSE 
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to befriend stirred Roger to a heat of anger that soon 
ended the argument. 

“You have nothing more to say to him?” he 
asked Colonel Loraine. 

“Not just now—he might call again—when he is 
sober.” 

The colonel stopped speaking because his breath 
came in painful gasps. Dobbs, hearing his sobriety 
impugned, made a wild rush forward. Roger got 
hold of him by the collar and, with some difficulty, 
pushed him out of the greenhouse. He was not as 
thick-set as Dobbs, but he was taller and more 
muscular, and he urged him successfully along the 
garden path that led to the back gate. Roger’s 
progress, however, was slow, and to the eye, un- 
dignified, especially when Dobbs, cursing volubly, 
wrenched his collar suddenly from his captor’s hands, 
and lay down flat on the gravel. After a prolonged 
tussle Roger got him to his feet again, but as they 
rose together, locked in each other’s arms, hot, angry, 
and dusty, he was not pleased to see Mrs, Loraine 
and Pamela looking on in amazement. 

“ What's the matter?” cried Mrs, Loraine. “Why, 
it’s Dobbs!” 

Then both ladies fled, because Dobbs began to 
talk again. They heard Roger shout something after 
them, but they did not understand what he said, and 
they sat down together on the lawn, 

“He must be very strong to manage Dobbs,” said 
Mrs. Loraine. 
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Pamela listened, waited, watched. Presently she 
sprang to her feet. Through the shrubs beyond the 
lawn she had caught sight of Roger carrying the inert 
figure of her uncle. As she fled towards them she 
remembered Roger’s cry of warning, and reproached 
herself. 

“He has fainted,” said Roger; and by that time 
Mrs. Loraine had followed her niece and saw her 
husband in Roger’s arms. 

A little later Pamela came out, into the garden 
again, She sat in a shady corner, and watched the 
kittens ; but her mind was full of Roger and of her 
uncle. She did not know yet what had happened, 
but her thoughts went back to the story her aunt 
had told her of their meeting with the new chauffeur 
on Trevalla Moor. Presently, when she saw Roger 
walking slowly towards the motor-house she inter- 


cepted him. 


“ Will Dobbs come back?” she said. 

“T hope not,” said Roger. 

“What happened in the greenhouse?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“Then why did you throw him out of the garden?” 

“Because he wouldn’t go any other way,” said 
Roger, composedly. 

By lunch-time the doctor had come and gone, He 
did not take a serious view of Colonel Loraine’s con- 
dition, but said that he would want careful nursing 
and attention for twenty-four hours. Pamela sug- 
gested that her parents and Mr. Blois should be put 
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off, and that she should give up the garden-party to- 
morrow. But Mrs. Loraine considered these proposals 
and rejected them. 

“Tf your uncle is worse to-morrow we can tele- 
graph early,” she said. “I expect him to be much 
better and able to see your father. I can’t go with 
you to the garden-party, but you will find the 
Bradwardines there.” 

“T should like to call for them,” said Pamela, after 
a moment’s reflection; “I don’t want to make my 
appearance with Mr. Blois.” 

“Do you care to have the motor this afternoon ? ” 
said Mrs. Loraine, preparing to go back to her husband. 

“ Shall we give it a rest?” said Pamela, 

“Just as you like,” replied Mrs, Loraine, and left 
it so. 

She was too much distracted by anxiety for 
her husband to dwell on a doubt that just crossed 
her mind—a doubt as to the propriety of leaving 
Pamela to the companionship of the handsome, 
unexplained chauffeur. The doubt recurred, however, 
at two o'clock, when she heard the motor vibrating 
beneath her bedroom windows. Pamela had 
apparently changed her mind, and her aunt decided, 
as she watched her niece start, that a carriage should 
take her to the garden-party to-morrow. 

“Ts it to be London or the country?” said Roger. 

“London first, and then the country. We have 
five hours.” 

Roger looked politely dejected, 
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“ Hardly three hours,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“T want to be about here again when the gardeners 
leave off work, in case Dobbs——”’ 

 “T’ll tell them to stay on duty till you come back.” 

“I’m afraid they are not to be trusted,” said 
Roger. “I want to be back myself.” 

“No doubt you are right,” said Pamela, with a 
chilling air of approval ; but she could not discover 
that her companion felt chilled, His,profile suggested 
amusement. She was vexed with herself for having 
made an advance that he refused, and she knew that 
it would be most unreasonable to feel vexed with him. 
Yet she felt out of humour, and it seemed to her that 
he must know it, and he took no pains to console her. 
By the time they reached the top of Putney Hill she 
had decided that her first impression was the true 
one, and that he was odious, 

“You can go quicker now,” she said, in a tone of 
amiable command she might have used to a groom 
in a dog-cart. “I’m not afraid,” 

Roger’s immediate and involuntary reply was to 
come to a dead stop. A child on a fidgety pony 
was trying to pass them, and he saw that the child 
was afraid and incompetent. He got down, caught 
the pony’s reins, and led it safely into a side street. 

“That pony will break that child’s neck,” he said 
to Pamela, as he clambered into his seat. 

“Do you know anything about horses?” she 
asked airily. 
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“Yes,” he said, 
“Can you ride?” 

SY cs. 

“Drive?” 

“Yes.” 

She suspected that his sedateness and his mono, 
syllables were ironical, and she resented it. 

“What were you in Australia?” she asked 
bluntly. 

If it was rude she would be rude, for he gave 
himself airs. They had arrived now at the Upper 
Richmond Road, and Roger was steering carefully 
through the cross currents of traffic there. When 
they began to descend Putney High Street their way 
was clear for a time; but as they were about to cross 
the bridge they met a string of carriages, cabs, and 
motors coming to a polo-match at Ranelagh. They 
were held up, and at Pamela’s request Roger asked a 
policeman what was going on. 

“T’ve never seen polo, have you?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Roger, absently; “I play.” 

“Of course,” said Pamela, “I can see that you are 
not a real chauffeur.” 

“Do I drive so badly ?” 

“I dare say. I was never in a motor till last 
Friday, so I’m no judge. Buta real chauffeur would 
be more civil.” 

“‘ This is serious,” said Roger, 

“You don’t even answer my questions, I asked 
you what you were in Australia,” 
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“T’m very sorry. I had forgotten you asked, and 
it isn’t easy to answer. When I left Harvard I went 
home for a bit. Then I went to South Africa. Soon 
after I got back my father died, and I’ve been busy 
ever since winding up his affairs.” 

“T suppose you went to South Africa to amuse 
yourself?” 

bai = 

“You saw no fighting then?” 

“T saw a good deal.” 

“Do you mean that you were in it?” 

“Yes,” said Roger. 

The car went forward now with other traffic, and 
Pamela did not speak again till they found them- 
selves in another block at the end of the Fulham 
Road. 

“Are you going to be a chauffeur all your life?” 
she asked. 

“T hope not,” said Roger. 

“What will you take to instead?” 

“What would you advise ?” 

“Oh, if you are going to laugh at me——” 

“ When you are trying to be kind a 

In crowded places conversation with the man at 
the wheel is necessarily broken, and the exigencies 
of Sloane Street and Knightsbridge were excuse 
enough for the silence that ensued. Pamela got out 
at Woollands without speaking again. 

“Where to, now?” said Roger, when she came 
back. He knew he had angered the girl, and he 
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wanted to make his peace. But the piquant con- 
trast of her dove-like beauty and quick flame of her 
temper tempted him to tease her, coax her, and, in 
fact, make love to her whenever they met. He had 
no scruple about it, since he knew from her own 
ingenuous confession that her father actually desired 
the match. 

“T want to go to a hat shop in Sloane Street,” 
said Pamela, “I may be there some time. I can’t 
buy an ugly hat because you happen to be in a 
hurry. I think, perhaps, you had better go home, 
and I will come later by train.” 

Roger made no reply to this proposal, and when 
she came out of the shop, followed by an assistant 
with a large parcel, he was waiting for her. She had 
not been twenty minutes. 

“T am going to ask my aunt to let me have a 
carriage to the garden-party to-morrow,” she said, 
“we shall be four.” 

“ But your uncle and aunt——’ 

“T am not thinking of them. Mr, Blois is coming 
by an early train. He will be with me. And I am 
going to call for Mrs, Bradwardine and Kitty. They 
are staying at the Court Hotel.” 

“Will they come out to Wimbledon?” asked 
Roger. 

“T should think not—they are only up for a few 
days, and very busy. Do you want to see them ?” 

“JT want to see Mrs. Bradwardine,” said Roger, 
“But I shall manage that.” 
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“How?” 

“T am not quite sure yet. I may be at the garden- 
party.” 

Pamela was nearly, but not quite, startled into 
asking him how he would get there. Her silence 
was sufficiently expressive of surprise, but it did not 
require an answer, and as they sped back to 
Wimbledon, Roger began to talk about dogs again, 
a subject she always rose to readily. 


Si 


XXVIII 


RS. LORAINE had neither eyes nor ears for 
any one but her husband while he lay ill, She 
came down for a few minutes at a time to eat and 
drink in a hurry, and to arrange for Pamela’s amuse- 
ment. At breakfast on Tuesday she told her niece that 
a carriage would come at three to take her to the 
garden-party, and that Mrs, Blois had written from 
Greymarsh to request that the motor should not 
meet them, as nothing, not even the commands of 
the colonel, would induce her to enter it. Pamela 
laughed. 

“JT wonder if a motor-car would make mother 
stand up for herself,” she said. “What fun it 
would be!” 

“What are you going to say to your father?” 
asked Mrs, Loraine. 

“That depends entirely on what he says to me. 
You have to remember, Aunt Irene, that he boxed 
my ears,” 

“ My dear child, this is the first I hear of it.” 

“You would never have heard of it from me if 
mother had not been coming. I consider it a dis- 
graceful episode, that for poor dad’s sake should be 
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buried. But mother will probably tell you all about 
it on the doorstep.” 

“You must have been very exasperating,” said 
Mrs. Loraine. 

“When you see Mr. Blois, you'll take my part.” 

Mrs, Loraine went back to her husband without 
prolonging the discussion; and Pamela, looking out 
of the window, reflected that the long empty hours 
of a brilliant summer morning lay before her. In 
the garden she met Roger, who asked her if she felt 
inclined for a spin. 

“T am at your service,” he said. “Mrs. Loraine 
has sent word that I can have the day off if I wish.” 
“Have you nothing of your own to do, then?” 

“Not till this afternoon, I am at your service 
now.” 

“Let us start directly,” cried Pamela, “and get as 
far as we can.” 

They got to the woods at Oxshott, and halted 
there inthe shade. Pamela did not ask herself where 
these days were taking her. She drifted swiftly and 
gladly into love’s paradise, and was happy there—so 
happy that she forgot the world outside. If she had 
faced the future it must have threatened separation ; 
but at this stage realities were as far off as the skies, 
and seen, like the skies, through an enchanted haze. 
The present hour gave her increasing and sustaining 
belief in Roger and in his devotion to herself, for 
he did not hide his hand. He restrained it, inasmuch 
as he did not declare himself this morning in plain 
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English, But every son of Adam has more languages 
than one at hiscommand. To-day, for certain, Pamela 
knew herself beloved; and it was with a tumult in 
her heart rendering joy and pain indistinguishable 
that she made the great discovery. What answer it 
roused she hardly understood yet. Only yesterday 
she had mistaken love for hate, it seemed ; and even 
yet she could have wished herself free of an enchant- 
ment touched with pain. The glamour and surprise 
of it were absorbing. Roger’s voice cast a spell, his 
touch set her cheeks aflame. She was troubled by 
the commotion of spirit his presence caused. The 
quiet forest broke down barriers ; as they sped home 
they hardly spoke to each other, and yet there was 
exquisite understanding between them. When they 
did speak their voices betrayed them, and so did 
their eyes when they looked at each other, Pamela 
dreaded the afternoon. 

“IT wish you were coming to the garden-party,” 
she said. 

“I suppose you will have some one very like me 
with you?” 

“ Not in the least like,” cried the girl. 

“What time do you start ?” 

at tnrec. — 

When they got back to Wimbledon they found 
that George and Martha—the two servants from 
Greymarsh—had arrived, but not the Australian. 
After waiting some time, Mrs. Loraine and Pamela 
had lunch served, and when they got up he had still 
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not come. The servants said he had left them at 
King’s Cross, as he wanted to do some shopping. 

“ He is having his hair curled,” said Pamela; and 
persuaded her aunt not to wait for him. 

She went into the garden directly Mrs. Loraine 
went upstairs, but she did not find Roger there. It 
was nearly half-past two when she heard wheels at 
the front door, and found that Mr. Gammage had 
arrived, and was disputing the fare with the cabman. 
He wore a horsey-looking checked suit that he had 
chosen himself, a brown bowler hat, and red dog-skin 
gloves. 

“T hope I see you well,” he said affably to Pamela. 
“Can you tell me what the fare is from Wimbledon? 
I’m sure half a crown is a swindle.” 

“You're very late,” said Pamela, when she had 
assured him she knew nothing of fares, and watched 
him part protestingly with halfa crown. “My aunt 
expected you to lunch. Are you going to the Skef- 
fington-Blewitts ?” 

“Rather,” said Mr. Gammage. “I’ve come all the 
way from Greymarsh for nothing else but to go there 
and to see you, if I may put it in that way. I hope 
lunch isn’t off, though. Sorry I’m late.” 

The uneasy familiarity of his manner struck 
Pamela even more disagreeably than it had ever 
done before, and so did the pervasive intangible 
commonness of his appearance, She led the way 
into the dining-room, and glanced at the table. 

“There’s everything you want, I think,” she 
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said. “Will you help yourself? I’m going to 
dress,” 

“Tm more thirsty than ’ungry,” said Mr. Gam- 
mage. “Soder and whisky will go to the right place, 
I can tell you. Now we won't be long.” 

He took out a pink-silk handkerchief, panted, 
mopped his face, and sat down at the well-spread 
table. There were inviting dishes on it he saw at a 
glance, cold pressed beef, lobster salad, strawberries 
in jelly, fresh small rolls. He began to think that 
perhaps he was hungry as well as thirsty, in spite of 
the hot weather. He hardly noticed that Pamela had 
slipped out of the room. 

As she crossed the hall she was surprised to see 
Roger come in at the front door. 

“T heard some one arrive,” he said. “Who 
was it?” 

“Mr. Blois.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“Tn the dining-room—at lunch. Do you want to 
see him?” 

“Presently. I'll wait here.” 

Pamela, who hardly had time to dress, ran up- 
stairs. Roger heard her reach her room and shut 
the door. Then he went upstairs too. It was not 
a large house, and since Colonel Loraine had been 
ill he had learned to know the lie of the first floor, 
where there were two large bedrooms, with dressing- 
rooms attached, and two smaller rooms, One of the 

‘small rooms had a window overlooking the back 
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garden, and he had seen Pamela at it yesterday ; so 
he opened the door of the other. A hasty glance 
showed him his own trunk, his own dressing-case, 
and his brushes laid ready for use. He went in and 
turned the key. For a moment he stood still and 
looked at the things that were his. It would have 
been more satisfactory to have led Mr, Gammage 
here by the scruff of the neck and forced him to 
disgorge. But that would have made a hullaballo 
in the house, forced an immediate explanation, and 
occupied valuable time. Roger knew of a better 
way to spend the afternoon. He dressed quickly in 
the clothes put ready by George. He took possession 
of his keys, locked everything lying about into his 
trunk, and went quietly downstairs. If Mr. Gam- 
mage appeared he was ready for him; but if Pamela 
arrived first, he meant to go to the garden-party with 
her and meet Mrs. Bradwardine. 

The corner of the hall, where he waited, was in 
deep shadow and near the dining-room door. He 
went forward a little when he heard her step on the 
stairs; but with a glance that seemed to see only the 
tails of his coat she passed him haughtily and looked 
round for some one who was not there. Roger saw 
her face fall with disappointment. 

“How quick you’ve been!” she said, as if his 
alacrity annoyed her, and she walked towards the 
front door, where an open carriage waited. 

The parlour-maid who had been there had just 
gone to answer an upstairs bell, so Roger helped 
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Pamela in, and was amused and relieved by the 
irreconcilable dislike expressed in her refusal to 
look at him, It suited his purpose exactly. She 
told the coachman where to go, and then she opened 
a large-parasol and hid her face from her neighbour 
with it. As they moved off, Roger, looking back 
into the hall, thought he saw the dining-room door 
open, but he had no time to see more. The carriage 
bowled along the drive, and turned northwards across 
the common. Pamela did not open her mouth or once 
lift her parasol. She wondered at the Australian’s 
silence, but she made no attempt to break it, while 
Roger compared the morning with the afternoon, and 
wondered what his kinsman had done that he should 
be treated so cavalierly. At last, when the carriage 
stopped at the Court Hotel, Pamela spoke over her 
shoulder. 

“T am going in for a moment,” she said; “ will 
you wait here ?” 

As the girl issued her instructions in a voice of 
polite command, it was unnecessary to reply; but 
Roger got out of the carriage and held the door open 
for her. She descended with a flutter of frills and 
feathers, her eyes averted, her head in the air. But 
as she entered the hall, Mrs. Bradwardine and Kitty 
met her, and the three ladies returned to the carriage. 
Roger lifted his hat and offered Mrs. Bradwardine his 
hand, but the lady, who had once been his cordial 
friend, now stiffened as she glanced away from him. 
Roger looked at the girl beside her, and hardly knew 
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what to do. Mr. Gammage had doubtless met her, 
he himself had not. In his perplexity he smiled, and 
the girl, looking up, smiled too, and wondered. This 
man had the air of distinction she had looked for in 
Roger Blois. She turned to him as he took his seat 
beside her in the carriage. 

“T met the duchess this morning,” she said. “She 
asked after you.” 

“ How kind of her!” said Roger. 

Mrs, Bradwardine and Pamela,,who had been 
talking to each other, stopped short. They both 
looked at Roger, and made no attempt to hide their 
bewilderment and surprise. He had spoken in his 
natural voice, and his eyes sought Pamela’s re- 
assuringly. He saw her look of alarm. He saw 
Mrs. Bradwardine’s unfriendly manner undergo a 
rapid change, 

“You—you,” she said, and stared as if she could 
hardly believe her eyes. 

“Yes,” said Roger, “ I’ve come back.” 

“The duchess will be at the garden-party,” said 
Kitty ; and she stared too, 

“You must point her out to me,” said Roger. 

“But you talked to her ever so long at 
Greymarsh.” 

“T have never been at Greymarsh,” said Roger. 

“Can’t you see that, my dear?” said Mrs, 
Bradwardine. 

“But who is the man at Greymarsh?” cried 
Pamela, 
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“An impostor.” 

“But who are you?” 

“T am Roger Blois.” 

“Onl” 

Pamela shrank back into her corner of the 
carriage. Her thoughts were confused and whirling, 
her face began to flame uncomfortably. She had 
told this man that her father desired their marriage 
then, and she had shown him this morning that she 
was not averse from him herself. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Bradwardine was saying, “I 
saw from the first that there was something wrong. 
An impossible creature. I’m surprised to hear there 
is any Blois blood in him. I should ship him across 
the seas if I were you, But_I don’t understand the 
whole story yet. How do you come to be in this 
carriage with Pamela?” 

“It’s a long story,” said Roger. 

“Why didn’t you tell me your real name long 
ago?” said Pamela, reproachfully. “It wasn’t fair.” 


XXVIII 


RS. BRADWARDINE had heard Roger’s 
story, and had scolded him for allowing such 
a fraud to go on. 

“You can’t do much when you're unconscious,” 
he said meekly. 

“You haven’t been unconscious three weeks,” 
said the rector’s wife. 

“T’ve been penniless, though, and till last Friday 
I was in rags. Miss Blois will bear witness to that.” 

“What do rags matter?” said Mrs. Bradwardine. 
“Why didn’t you write or telegraph to me?” 

“T can’t sign my name yet,” said Roger. “They 
laughed at me at the bank when I tried. I couldn’t 
fill a telegraph-form or pay for it as long as I was at 
Trevalla. I really was in a hole, Mrs. Bradwardine.” ~ 

“And you were ill,” said Pamela, taking his part. 
“People can’t act and think for themselves much 
when they are ill. But how did you get hold of your 
own things to-day ?” 

“It was very simple,” said Roger. “I went 
upstairs and took them.” 

Then the carriage stopped at the garden where 
the Skeffington-Blewitts were giving their party, and 
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Sir Charles Burnham, having arrived at the same 
moment, joined them. He spoke to the ladies, and 
was going to speak to Roger, when Mrs, Bradwardine 
said to him— 

“This is Mr, Blois, Charles. The man at Grey- 
marsh is not.” 

“Hullo!” said Sir Charles; and then he had to 
hear the whole story. 

“What’s become of the other chap?” he asked ; 
and Mrs. Bradwardine said that, owing to Roger’s 
dilatory ways, he was still at large. 

“You will never be forgiven for letting Greymarsh 
have three weeks of Mr. Gammage,” said Pamela to 
Roger as they joined the crowd inside the garden. 
“ But it was I who had the worst of it.” 

“ Poor devil,” said Roger, unexpectedly. “When 
I think of the time I had in the carriage this after- 
noon, and of that parasol % 

They stood together on the fringe of the crowd, 
watching it contentedly, knowing few people there. 
Then Roger saw some seats in a distant part of the 
garden, and suggested that they should stroll towards 
them. 

“Very well,’ said Pamela. “ But we must come 
back later.” 

“When we are inclined. I want to talk to you.” 

He pulled a chair aslant so that he sat with his 
back to the crowd and screened Pamela from the 
observation of passers-by. But at present no one 
came very close to this corner of the garden, 
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“What are you going to do with Mr. Gammage?” 
said Pamela. 

“I don’t know yet,” said Roger. “If he shows 
fight—— ” 

“He won't do that,” said Pamela, disdainfully. 
“There is no pluck in him. He was afraid of the 
kangaroo.” 

“T suppose he was afraid of you too—of you and 
your parasol?” 

Roger took the parasol from Pamela’s hands, 
unfurled it, and held it over her. 

“It is all very well,” cried the girl, indignantly ; 
“but he came between my father and me. We had 
a fearful quarrel on his account, and I ran away from 
home.” 

“Bless me!” said Roger. “Is that what you do 
when you are annoyed ?” 

“Dad and I both have the Blois temper, especially 
dad.” 

“T suffer from it myself,” said Roger. 

“Tt makes it impossible for us to live together.” 

“Put that idea out of your head.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I want you to live with me.” 

Pamela looked up and looked down again. 

“My father vows I’m a vixen,” said she. 

“T believe you are,” said Roger. 

“Then wh Mi 


“A question of taste. Will you marry me, 
Pamela ?” 
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“How can I? You are the heir of Greymarsh. 
I told you my father desired the match.” 

“ Are you going to refuse me in order to provoke 
your father ?” 

“Of course not. I didn’t mean that.” 

“Give me my answer, then—the one I want.” 

“Ts there any hurry ?” 

“Oh! None at all. This year, next year, any 
time you please.” 

His ardent glance, his irony confused her. 

“We have not known each other a week,” she 
urged. 

“If you don’t take care I'll carry you off in the 
motor,” he said, and he pushed. back his chair a little. 

“Look at that little dark man,” cried Pamela, 
glad to change the subject. “He is staring hard at 
you. Now he is coming our way. Do you know 
him?” 

“No,” said Roger; “but he seems to think he 
knows me.” 

That was evident, for the little man now stopped 
short and raised his hat. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “I should like a 
few words with you.” 

“Certainly,” said Roger. “Shall we——” 

“J will sit down,” said the little man, taking a 
chair. “This young lady may hear what I have to 
say. I certainly did not expect to meet you here. 
I have had no news since I heard first that you were 
drowned, and then that you were not. So it was you, 
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after all, in the Blackfriars Hotel, and you heard what 
I said to Mr. Eisenstein. My eyes did not deceive me.” 

“T have never been in the Blackfriars Hotel in 
my life,” said Roger. 

“You will tell me next that you don’t know my 
name,” said the little man. 

He looked at Roger and then he looked at 
Pamela, who wore white India muslin and an en- 
chanting pale green hat that had blush rosebuds 
under the brim. 

“Have you come into a fortune?” he said, turn- 
ing abruptly to Roger again. “Who brought you 
to this party? Who is this young lady ?” 

“Who are you?” said Roger. 

“Come, come, you know very well who I am.” 
He bent close to Roger’s ear, and said in a whisper, 

What about that hundred pounds?” 

“What hundred pounds?” said Roger, audibly. 

“The proper place for the discussion of business 
is the office. I shall expect you there to-morrow.” 

“But I don’t know your name and address, and 
I’ll wager a hundred pounds you don’t know mine,” 
cried Roger. 

“My name is Angelo, Mr, Gammage,” said the 
little man, with dignity, 

“My name is Blois, Mr. Angelo,” said Roger. 

“An alias,” said Mr. Angelo, waving his hand 
disdainfully. “But I trust my own eyes.” 

“We can put you on the track of Mr. Gammage 
if you want him,” said Roger. 
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“Do you know him?” said Pamela, eagerly. 
“Then look at this gentleman again, and use your 
eyes. I think you are very unobservant, Mr. 
Gammage has a dull glance and coarse, ill-kept 
hands. He speaks like a cockney, he stands like a 
lout. Look again, and listen, before you make so 
sure,” 

Mr. Angelo did look again, and his shrewd eyes 
took stock of Roger as they had not done before. 

“T believe the young lady is right,” he said at 
last. “But at first you look the same—oh, miracu- 
lously the same. Then it was Mr. Gammage who 
sat in the Blackfriars Hotel and heard me call hima 
silly ass.” 

“Probably,” said Roger. 

“Where is he? How has he been living these 
three weeks? Has he come into money ?” 

“I’m afraid he hasn’t a penny,” said Roger, 
“ Was he in your employment?” 

“ He was,” said Mr. Angelo. “ The last thing he 
did was to lose me a hundred pounds. He’s no 
good.” 

“Then you don’t want him back again.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Angelo. “But he can 
come and see me if he likes. Eisenstein wants a man 
with a good appearance and manners for one of his 
jobs, and Eisenstein knows how to make people work, 
He is not as patient as I am.” 

“ I may see Mr..\Gammage to-night,” said Roger, 
“T will tell him what you say.” 
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“Very well,” said Mr. Angelo, lifting his hat to 
Pamela as he went away. “If it was Gammage in 
the Blackfriars Hotel that morning, he knows what I 
think of him.” 

“You are not going to send him to prison, then,” 
said Pamela, when Mr. Angelo was out of hearing. 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do yet,” said 
Roger. “I can’t tackle Mr. Gammage till I get back 
to Wimbledon. Shall you be ready to start soon? 
People can’t come and sit down ‘beside us in the 
carriage. Are you going to take Mrs, Bradwardine 
and her daughter to their hotel? That would shorten 
our drive, and you take such a long time to make up 
your mind about the simplest matter-———” 

“Where have you been all the afternoon ?” said 
Mrs, Bradwardine, when they rejoined the crowd. 
“The duchess has been clamouring for Mr. Blois. I 
told her she would be disappointed in this one, and 
she seemed to agree with me when she heard the 
story. She wants Mr. Gammage to join her Camber- 
well Club, and she offers to find him plenty of work 
in it—unpaid work, of course. I’m not coming back 
with you, Pamela. Charles wants us to dine with 
him and go to the play. So Kitty and I will get a 
cab and go off at once. I call this a mob, not a 
party. I had no idea the Skeffington-Blewitts knew 
such queer people. Look at that little foreigner— 
like one of Du Maurier’s nightmares. My dear 
Pamela, he is taking off his hat to you. I hope he 
won’t come near us.” 
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“We have been talking to him,’ said Pamela, 
“Mr. Gammage used to be in his office. He is 
rather nice.” 

“Get her home quickly, Mr. Blois,” said Mrs. 
Bradwardine ; and Roger took immediate steps to 
follow this pleasing advice. He meant to have his 
answer from Pamela before they reached Wimbledon, 
and he reflected that the big parasol would help him 
if it was skilfully used. 


XXIX 


R. GAMMAGE did not hurry over his lunch. 
Mrs. Blois had vaguely told him that people 
went to garden-parties about four or five o'clock, and 
Pamela had said nothing about starting at three. It 
pleased him vastly to be in his old neighbourhood 
under such improved conditions. The outside of this 
house had often been the terminus of a Sunday walk, 
but he had never expected to sit inside it. The room 
had a view of the back garden, and did not command 
any part of the drive. Presently he heard wheels on 
the gravel, but he did not connect them with his own 
engagement, and did not hurry. He took for granted 
that Pamela would go to town in the motor, and he 
looked forward toa way of locomotion he had always 
condemned when others used it and desired for him- 
self. He knew that Colonel Loraine was lying ill 
upstairs, and he supposed the doctor would probably 
come about this time of day, and come in a carriage. 
When he had smoked a cigarette and finished a 
second whisky and soda he got up with asleepy yawn, 
wished he could sit in this garden instead of driving 
ten miles to another, and opened the door. The 
sound of departing wheels reached him, and the 
296 
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glimpse of a furbelowed white parasol and of a man’s 
silk hat. He went back rather hurriedly to the din- 
ing-room and rang the bell. While he waited he 
mixed himself a third whisky and soda, and lighted 
another cigarette. 

The parlour-maid, who appeared, stared as if she 
thought his summons an impertinence. All the 
younger women in the house had more or less lost 
their hearts to the new chauffeur, but they did not 
expect to find him smoking and drinking in the 
dining-room. 

“ What are you doing here?” she said. 

“Enjoying myself,” said Mr. Gammage, with a 
friendly wink. “Just show me my room, will you, 
my dear?” 

The parlour-maid looked at the whisky and looked 
at Mr. Gammage. She knew all about her master’s 
theories and the way they worked out in sudden 
household crises of an awkward kind. She did not 
know before that Brown was one of his experiments. 

“You find your own room and go to sleep,” she 
said, “That’s what'll do you good.” 

“Just what I think,’ said Mr. Gammage, enjoy- 
ing an unchecked yawn. “ Unluckily I’ve other fish 
to fry. Come, where’s that room, my girl! Don’t 
keep me waiting longer than you can’elp. I’ve an 
appointment with the Princess of Wales.” 

The parlour-maid had remained close to the door, 
and now, at the sound of a step in the hall, she turned 
her head and beckoned to George, the servant from 
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Greymarsh, who had come to see if Mr. Gammage 
had finished his lunch. He stood beside the girl in 
the doorway, and showed no surprise. 

“Do you know where my room is?” said Mr. 
Gammage to him. me 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “will you come this way?” 

The parlour-maid watched them depart, and then 
began to clear the table in a frame of mind that led 
to the destruction of a water-jug and three wine- 
glasses. She explained to the cook when she went 
downstairs that she had been all of a tremble because 
George had walked off with Brown, the chauffeur, 
and what they were playing at together Heaven only 
knew, but she was always expecting burglaries in 
this house. ; 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gammage and George went un- 
suspiciously upstairs to the room in which Roger had 
dressed. Mr. Gammage entered it first and saw no 
preparations for his toilet, except an apparently. un- 
packed trunk. He turned towards George and saw 
the young man’s face a study in alarm and blank 
amazement. 

“They've been up to some of their monkey 
tricks,” he muttered, and he went to an electric bell 
and rang it lengthily. Then he rushed about the 
room, opening cupboards and drawers. Mr. Gammage 
sat down in an easy chair. 

“ You may as well take off my boots,” he said. He 
had become used to this kind of service, and liked it. 

But the first lace was hardly untied when a 
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housemaid knocked at the door and asked what was 
wanted. George went hurriedly outside and ex- 
plained what he wanted—his gentleman’s clothes and 
dressing-things that had been put ready more than 
an hour ago. This was more than a joke, he pro- 
tested. The girl, of course, protested in her turn 
and even offered to search the room for him. 

“T’ve done that for myself,” said George, indig- 
nantly. “You go downstairs and find out who’s at 
the bottom of it, and come back in double-quick time, 
if you please.” 

“What's the matter?” said Mr. Gammage, as 
George came back into the room. 

“T can’t think, sir,” said George ; “I put all your 
things ready here before I had my dinner, and they’re 
gone.” 

“Gone! Nonsense! Where are my keys?” 

“T left them on the dressing-table, sir. They are 
not there.” 

Mr. Gammage jumped up, his sleepiness gone. 

“T must have my keys!” he shouted. “How am 
I to dress without them? Look here, you oaf, some 
one’s dressed here already! Look at the washstand 
and the towels! You've come to the wrong room, 
That's what’s the matter. My trunk? Think I 
don’t know my own trunk. Go and find out, and 
send a message to Miss Pamela. I’m keeping her 
waiting—all through your stupidity,” 

The man sulkily left the room, and returned a 
moment later with a scared face, 
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“Miss Blois left in the carriage at three o'clock, 
sir,” he said. “ And this is your room, right enough.” 

“Miss Blois left ... without me... . Rubbish 
... IT heard a carriage ... it was the doctor. . 
the doctor’s been washing his hands here, of course, 
... You go and find Mrs. Loraine. ... I want a 
word with her ... I want to know where my keys 
are, and if the doctor’s wife comes with him on his 
rounds, . . . I just saw a parasol and tall hat——” 

“ The doctor is here now, sir,” said George, stolidly. 
“ He has just arrived.” | 

“Then who has been in this room? Who is with 
Miss Blois? Who has stolen my things ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said George; “ but it’s 
very unpleasant.” 

“Ts there any one else stopping in the house ?” 

“No one at all, sir.” 

“You tell them I want to see Mrs. Loraine.” 

The man went away again and soon returned. 

“The doctor has gone, and the parlour-maid has 
orders not to disturb Mrs. Loraine,” he said. “She 


is lying down. But, of course, if you consider it 
” 


necessary 

“Oh, it isn’t necessary,” said Mr. Gammage, 
huffily. “I’ve had my keys stolen, and all my silver 
brushes and bottles—but it’s of no consequence ; 
quite a matter of course in this ’ouse, if all I’ve heard 
is true. But I’ll fetch a bobby, I think.” 

“What you want is a locksmith,” said George, 
lifting one end of the trunk and letting it fall again. 
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“T believe some one’s packed all your things in here. 
It’s a practical joke, and I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if one of them hussies downstairs—there was nothing 
they wasn’t up to last time I was here—apple-pie 
beds and ruffling my hair when the colonel’s bell 
rang, so as I shouldn’t answer it quick. Shall I go 
for a locksmith, sir? I'll tell them downstairs I’m 
going, and when I get back I’ll lay I’ll find the keys 
sticking in that trunk.” 

“Then who has used those towels?” said Mr. 
Gammage. 

George scratched his head. He did not want the 
police hurried into the house, making everything 
unpleasant below stairs ; but his powers of invention 
were not inexhaustible. Who on earth could have 
used the towels? 

“Tl fetch you some others at once, sir,” he said 
obligingly. “Are you going to the garden-party ?” 

“How can I go like this?” said Mr. Gammage, 
putting a thumb behind each lapel of his coat, and 
showing his checks to George. “I don’t mind in the 
country, of course, but here in town I like to be 
correct. I’ll have a toddle on the common, and you 
fetch that locksmith along.” 

Mr. Gammage did not like the thing that had 
happened. At first sight it suggested a burglary ; 
but burglars do not pack their booty in a trunk, lock 
the trunk, and leave it behind. George’s theory 
would not hold water either. It was impossible to 
believe that in any respectable house the maids 
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would play such a trick on their master’s guest—even 
to amuse themselves and annoy a dolt like George. 
The man who drove off with Pamela need not be 
connected with the matter. Mr. Gammage assured 
and reassured himself of that as he walked across the 
common. That man must have been some friend of 
the Loraines, some neighbour going to the garden- 
party. It was beastly rude of Pamela not to wait or 
send any message, but Mr. Gammage supposed she 
had a down on him now that she knew her father 
favoured their marriage. So far the courtship had 
been more prickles than honey, and Mr. Gammage 
sometimes thought wistfully of Florrie and Julia. 

It was like his luck to feel worried in this way 
the very first time he saw the good old common 
again. Every landmark pleased him, and when he 
got to the top of Putney Hill he looked at its 
cheerful pavements with real delight. How unlike 
the melancholy solitude of the marshes; how lively 
a contrast to dusty, empty lanes! For a time he 
feasted his eyes on motors, bicycles, tradesmen’s 
carts, perambulators, two and three abreast, pedes- 
trians, dogs, organ-grinders, carriages, the usual 
mixed procession of fine summer afternoons! Then, 
his heart-strings stirred, perhaps, he suddenly re- 
solved to run a risk he had steadily refrained from 
hitherto. He hailed a passing hansom, and told the 
man to drive to the Red Lion on Barnes Common. 
The Red Lion is close to the Terrace, where the 
Martins lived, and Mr. Gammage meant to dismiss 
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his hansom there and walk past the house. But he 
hardly touched the ground, and was feeling in his 
pocket for the driver’s fee, when a girl, glowing with 
surprise and pleasure, almost ran into his arms. 

“Bert!” she cried. 

And before he knew what he was doing, Mr. 
Gammage had looked with recognition in his eyes at 
Julia. He just had presence of mind enough left to 
tell his cab to wait, and to realize that the shorter he 
made the interview the better. Of course, as Roger 
Blois, he ought not to have known Julia, but as 
Herbert Gammage he knew her very well, and would 
be hanged if she could not hold her own with any 
fine lady when it came to sparkling eyes and a colour 
as fresh as paint. 

“What are you doing in Barnes ?” he asked, 

“Tm staying just along here to the Martins,” she 
said, ‘When Florrie got engaged to Mr. Salter she 
wrote more friendly, and I said I’d be glad to visit 
them. But what’s come to’e, Bert? You’m so fine 
—and riding, too! You might have spared a penny 
for a letter.” 

“But you thought I was drowned,” he said 
blankly. “You don’t expect letters from dead 
people. Now I come to think of it, why weren’t 
you more astonished to see me alive?” 

“JT thought ’e’d get here somehow,” said Julia, 
blankly. “Be you better?” 

“Tm very well,” said Mr. Gammage, “but I’m in 
a hurry. Business is business, and, as you see, I’m 
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getting on. I’ll come and see you one of these days, 
though. How long are you going to stay ?” 

“But we’m engaged to be married, Bert. You've 
never gone and forgotten that again, have ’e?” 

“Rather not,” said Bert, one foot on the step of 
his hansom. “I'll write.” 

“ And you remember you're Bert all right.” 

Mr, Gammage put his head through the trap-door 
of his cab and told the man to drive back to Putney 
Hill. As he sat down, the sense of Julia’s words 
reached his brains, and he nodded gaily towards her 
dejected face as he drove away. 

“What do you mean ?” he shouted. 

And she shouted something after him that he 
only half heard. It sounded, -he thought, as if the 
name of Roger Blois ended it, and for a moment he 
felt inclined to stop the cab. But it was taking him 
swiftly and comfortably away from her, and the 
pleasant sense of escape from danger soon sur- 
mounted a nasty qualm of fear. For Julia was a 
danger he recognized, and he determined that he 
would leave Wimbledon to-morrow rather than run 
the risk of meeting her again. He took his cab back 
to Wimbledon, but dismissed it about a quarter of a 
mile from Czsar’s Lodge. His caution was aroused, 
and he did not wish the man to see where he was 
staying, because Julia might recognize him and ask 
questions. As he turned in at the gates and was 
strolling along the drive, a burly, thick-set man he 
did not know accosted him. 
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“Can you come to the motor-house a minute?” 
he said, 

“What for ?” said Mr. Gammage. 

“T’ve something to show you—something you'll 
be glad to see again.” 

Mr. Gammage’s thoughts naturally flew to his 
lost keys. He looked at the man, and tried to 
classify him, but beyond recognizing that his clothes 
were uncared for, his manner truculent, and his 
expression villainous, he did not get far. 

“Who are you ?” he said. 

“ Are you coming or are you not?” said the man, 
with a stealthy glance at the front of the house, 
which was now in sight. 

“T don’t know that I am,” said Mr. Gammage. 
“Tt isn’t keys, is it?” 

“ Keys it is, s'welp me,” said the man. 

“Why can’t you bring ’em here?” said Mr 
Gammage. 

“T’ve got something to say,” the man assured 
him earnestly. 

So they turned together down the overgrown 
path that led to the further end of the long garden 
and the motor-house. 


XXX 


OLONEL and Mrs. Blois had arrived and were 
sitting with Mrs. Loraine in the drawing-room. 
When they were told of Colonel..Loraine’s illness 
they both said that Mrs. Loraine ought to have put 
them all off, and sent Pamela back to Greymarsh. 
But Mrs. Loraine assured them that her husband was 
better to-night, and would be better still to-morrow, 
and that it would do him all the good in the world 
to see Anthony. She told them how Dobbs had 
upset him, and with some difficulty made Mrs. Blois 
understand who Dobbs was, and she explained that 
their present chauffeur was not “reclaimed” from 
any bad habits, and that he was, in fact, a most 
successful experiment of her own. She asked a few 
questions about the Australian, and said that she had 
unfortunately been upstairs when he arrived, and that 
she had not had the pleasure of seeing him yet. She 
observed that directly she introduced this topic 
Colonel Blois grew rather fidgety and silent, as if it 
was a difficult topic to deal with, while Mrs, Blois, on 
the contrary, was quite ready to talk of the young 
man, and in her ambiguous disjointed way to dis- 
parage him. 
306 
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“ Poor Pamela,” she said, with a sigh. ‘ How she 
will have hated a long drive with him! I have 
missed her dreadfully, because she did take him off 
my hands a good deal, much as she disliked him. 
She is ‘such a dear child, if you take her in the right 
way—at least, she always has been to me, though I 
am not her mother and cannot expect to have any 
voice in her affairs. But I dare say it will all come 
right somehow. Things often do if you leave them 
alone. At the same time, I do not believe that Mr. 
Blois at Greymarsh as a permanent inmate would be 
really agreeable to you, Anthony: 

“Has any one proposed that he should be a 
permanent inmate?” asked Colonel Blois, 

“]’m sure I don’t know what you propose, except 
that he should marry Pamela,” said Mrs, Blois, 
“ But you can’t suppose she would leave home with 
a young man like that. If she just stayed about 
with us she might not notice him so much. Besides, 
it seems fairer.” 

“ Pamela says he is impossible,” said Mrs. Loraine. 

“That is the word for him,’ said Mrs. Blois, 
delightedly ; “just what you said yourself, Anthony, 
the night he arrived. He is the kind of young man 
who makes you feel all pins and needles when any 
one else is present, because he does such odd things 
—dquite small things, of course—I always tell Pamela 
so; but when he appeared at our garden-party in a 
frock-coat and flannels—yes, I know, Anthony— 
George is a very stupid boy and a trained valet— 
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but you can’t valet an accent, can you?—perhaps a 
first-rate elocutionist three hours a day—he would 
have to come to town on purpose——” 

Colonel Loraine had marched to the other end of 
the long room. His wife’s babble provoked him, but 
he never lost his temper with her as he did a dozen 
times a day with Pamela. He walked up and down 
without answering her remarks, and had arrived at 
the window where the ladies were sitting when they 
heard a carriage stop at the front door. A moment 
later Pamela and Roger entered the room, and Mrs. 
Loraine hardly knew what surprised her most, to see 
her niece accompanied by her chauffeur, or to find 
that Colonel Blois and his wife seemed to recognize 
him. Before she had time to speak, while she 
was still staring at his frock-coat and silk hat, 
Pamela actually led him up to her as if he was a 
stranger. 

“Mr. Blois, Aunt Irene,” she said. 

“My dear Pamela,” gasped Mrs. Loraine. 

Meanwhile Colonel and Mrs. Blois were eyeing 
Roger as if they discovered some odd agreeable 
change in him, and also eyeing Pamela as if her 
radiant face amazed them. She had turned now to 
her step-mother, and kissed her affectionately. Then 
a little shamefacedly, she approached her father. 
He took her hand, and held it in his a moment, and 
in this way he made his apology. Then he kissed her. 
The next moment she had tucked her hand under 
his arm, and marched him to a corner of the room, 
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where they were out of hearing, and, with the help of 
a screen, nearly out of sight. They sat down 
together, and she whispered in his ear. 

“I’m going to marry Mr. Blois, dad,” she said, 

Colonel Blois looked at the girl in stupefaction. 

“ Rather sudden,” he said. 

“Ever since Friday,” said Pamela. “Plenty of 
time to make up your mind.” 

“You are sure you have made up your mind?” 

Pamela nodded, turned red, and put her hand 
coaxingly on her father’s arm. 

“Come and talk to him,” she said. 

“In a minute,” said Colonel Blois, with a profound 
sigh. He did not look at all overjoyed. “ I’m afraid 
you're doing this to please me, my child.” 

“Not a bit of it, dad,” said Pamela, cheerfully ; 
“T adore him.” 

“ You-—what?” shouted the colonel. 

“Sh!” said Pamela, putting her finger to her lips, 
“ You don’t know everything yet, dad.” 

The colonel got up with a gloomy air, and 
accompanied his. daughter to the other end of the 
room, But before they reached the others every one 
was alarmed and scattered by the eruption into the 
room of the parlour-maid, white and stammering with 
fright. She could hardly speak, but the two men 
understood that she had come for help, and instantly 
followed where she led. Mrs. Loraine and Pamela 
ran after them, and arrived at the motor-house in 
time to hear sounds of a scuffle within, loud cries for 
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help, and broken curses. The men rushed inside, 
the women waited, and a moment later Colonel Blois 
appeared, supporting a figure so dusty, torn, and 
dishevelled that the ladies looked away for very 
shame. Just behind came Roger with a strong hand 
on Dobbs. Every one walked back to the house, 
the men too much occupied to speak, the women too 
much alarmed. When the little procession arrived 
inside the hall, Colonel Blois opened the door of the 
smoking-room, and led his man there. The ladies 
he waved back to the drawing-room. Roger followed 
him, with Dobbs still in tow. He turned to shut the 
door, and so for a moment Mr, Gammage did not see 
his face. But, indeed, poor Mr. Gammage was in no 
condition to see yet. He was badly shaken, and 
nearly blind with dust and fright. When the colonel 
and Roger went into the motor-house they found 
him lying face downwards, while Dobbs showered 
blows on his writhing body. In the confusion and 
acute humiliation of his rescue he had seen no one, 
noticed nothing. He was hardly able to speak yet, 
and as he tried to do so he felt the aching bones of 
his body to see if they were broken, he mopped at his 
face and his neck with his handkerchief, and he 
ruefully looked at his new coat that was stained and 
torn beyond repair. 

“He asked me to go to the motor-house and get 
some keys I’d lost,” he said to the colonel, “and the 
moment we got there he squared up to me, and said 
I’d taken the bread out of his mouth, and when I 
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asked him what he meant, he let fly and knocked me 
down. I’ve never so much as seen the beggar before, 
and don’t know anything about his place. I believe 
he’s a prize-fighter and mad drunk. But I'll have 
him locked up, whatever comes of it.” 

“He took you for me,” said Roger, coming 
forward. He had locked the door and put the key 
in his pocket. 

Mr. Gammage staggered to his feet, stared at 
Roger with the terror of death in his face, and fell 
in a heap upon his chair again. 

“You!” he gasped. 

“Yes,” said Roger. ‘Tell Colonel Blois my 
name and tell him yours.” 

“T thought you were dead,” cried Mr. Gammage, 
looking at Roger over his arm, for he had raised it 
nervously, as if he expected a blow. “I swear I 
thought you were drowned.” 

“The police will be here directly,’ said Colonel 
Blois, watching the two young men intently. 

Meanwhile Dobbs edged stealthily towards a heavy 
portiere, and lifted it cautiously. The door behind 
it stood slightly ajar. He glanced swiftly at the 
two men standing over his late enemy, he slid like 
a rat behind the heavy curtain, he cleared the 
dinner-table of some of its silver with a sweep of 
his hand, and was out of the window and quietly 
escaping through the back door while a leisurely 
policeman tramped ane the drive to the front of 


the house. 
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“ Hullo!” said Roger, looking blankly round as he 
took the key out of his pocket, when some one 
knocked, 

By the time the policeman entered the room, 
heard what was wanted, discovered the portiere and 
the other door, and pointed out the disorder of the 
dinner-table, Dobbs had, of course, got clear away. 
But the policeman spent a happy evening chasing 
him. Meanwhile, Colonel Blois and Roger returned 
to Mr. Gammage. He showed no fight. 

“What'd be the good now you've turned up ?” he 
said sulkily. “There’s that Mrs. Bradwardine knows 
you, and there’s people at Trevalla knows me. I’m 
not denying anything. I’m Bert Gammage, and 
you’re Roger Blois—I suppose.” 

“ Thank God for that,” said Colonel Blois, holding 
out his hand to his heir. 

“What are we going to do?” said Roger, glancing 
at the beaten abject figure in the easy-chair. 

“JT thought you were dead, and that it didn’t 
matter,” said Mr. Gammage, repeating his defence. 

“Didn’t matter!” cried the colonel, “to lie and 
steal and defraud us all—to try to marry my daughter 
under a false name, you wretched scoundrel !” 

“TI thought he was dead,” reiterated Mr. Gam- 
mage, “For all I knew I was his heir. He told 
me he wasn’t married, and had no brothers and 
sisters, and I’ve Blois blood in me as good as you, 
colonel.” 

“What's he mean?” said Colonel Blois, 
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“Tt’s true,” said Roger. “His grandfather and 
mine were brothers.” 

Their discussion was interrupted by one of those 
prosaic trifles that will break in at inconvenient times, 
The dressing-gong sounded sonorously through the 
house. Colonel Blois looked from one man to the 
other, and addressed Roger. 

“Tt is you who are staying in this house,” he said, 

Mr. Gammage gave vent to a sob. His body 
ached, he had only a pound or two in his pocket, his 
clothes were not fit for public view. Also, he wondered 
what had become of the policeman. 

“Do you think your friends at Barnes would take 
you in?” Roger said to him. 

“T dessay,” said Mr. Gammage, too much crushed 
to wonder how Roger knew of their existence. 

“Get a cab and go there, then,” said Roger. “T’ll 
see you to-morrow.” 

Mr. Gammage lamely rose to his feet, and tried 
again to dust himself down. He felt in his pockets, 
and pulled out a handful of money, gold and silver 
mixed. 

“T’ll walk,” he said, “that money’s yours. I don’t 
know whether I’ll ever be able to pay you back what 
I’ve spent, but I will if I can—if you don’t send me 
to prison. I suppose you could.” 

Roger gathered the money into his hands again 
and returned it to Mr. Gammage. 

“T make you a present of it,” he said; “and don’t 
run away, or do anything stupid of that kind between 
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now and to-morrow. I don’t owe you much, but I 
do owe something to Julia. She helped me when I 
was down.” 

“ Julia’s at the Martins’,” said Mr. Gammage. “I 
saw her this afternoon.” 

“She’s a very good girl,” said Roger, “and she 
thinks more of you than you deserve.” 


XXXI 


HE Martins were sitting at high tea with Mr. 
Salter when there was a knock at the front 
door. Teddy, the youngest boy, answered it, and 
returned a moment later looking uncertain and 
excited. He shut the dining-room door behind him, 
and addressed his mother, Mr. Martin had not come 
back from the city yet. 
“Bert's in the hall,” he said. “He wants to speak 
to you.” 

Julia, who was at table, and who had come back 
full of her recent encounter with Bert, jumped up in 
a flurry. Mrs. Martin looked at Florrie. 

“ Seems he’s just had a scrap,” whispered Teddy. 
“ His clothes are torn, and his cheek is bleeding.” 

Florrie looked at Mr. Salter, beside whom she sat 

“ They’ve met,” she said in an undertone ; “ perhaps 
the police are after him.” 

“Let’s see,” said Mr. Salter, getting up calmly. 

Neither Florrie nor he had said a word to any one 
about their meeting with Roger. They had agreed 
as they walked home, that for poor silly Bert’s sake, 
the quieter his escapade was kept the better. 

_ But now the whole family assembled in the little 
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hall, where Mr. Gammage supported his aching bones 
on the only chair. Julia shrieked when she saw him. 

“ What’s happened to’e, Bert?” she cried. “ Your 
coat be all torn and dusty. Oh! and your poor face.” 

She pulled out her handkerchief, and, bending 
tenderly over him, wiped the blood from his forehead 
with it. 

“ Have you had an accident ?” said Mrs, Martin, 
wishing her husband was at home, but reflecting 
thankfully that Florrie was equally capable of 
deciding what it was best to do. 

“Yes, I have,” groaned Mr.Gammage. “TI believe 
my back’s broken.” 

“Run for the doctor, Teddy,” said Mrs. Martin. 

“Can he get me a bed somewhere,” said Mr. 
Gammage; “that’s what I feel like, and I’m not 
equal to running about ’unting for one.” 

“But where have you sprung from?” said Mrs. 
Martin. “Where have you been staying since you 
left Trevalla? Julia says——” 

“T’ve been in the country,” said Mr. Gammage. 
“T’ll tell you all about it to-morrer.” 

Mr. Salter now took Bert by the arm, and led 
him into an adjoining room, 

“Look here, old chap,” he said, “pull yourself 
together. What I want to know is, are you safe here, 
or are they after you?” 

“No one’s after me,” said Mr. Gammage, rather 
sullenly. “What do you mean?” 

“We know,” said Mr, Salter, impressively ; 
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“Florrie and I have seen him—on Wimbledon 
Common.” 

“Him! Who?” 

“Mr. Blois—the real Mr. Blois. He told us all 
about it.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

Mr. Salter stroked his moustache reflectively. 
“He said some nasty things,” he admitted; “that’s 
why I asked if they were after you.” 

“ Well, they’re not,” said Mr. Gammage, trying to 
carry the matter off with a high air. “In fact, Mr. 
Roger Blois is coming here to-morrow to see me 


and Julia.” 

“That’s funny,” said Mr. Salter. “Did he tear 
your coat ?” 

“No, he didn’t ... never touched me... too 


- much the gentleman.” 

“That I don’t believe,” said Mr. Salter, “if ever 
one man was burning to go for another .. . Who did 
go for you, then? Any one else owe you a grudge?” 

“Not now,” said Mr. Gammage, “he’s paid it 

. . at least, he was after the other chap, and found 
ime. See?” 

“Not altogether. Why is Mr. Blois coming to 
see Julia?” 

“ He owes her a turn, he says.” 

Mr. Salter looked long and pensively at his friend. 
Then he whistled. 

“I always said you were a lucky beggar,” he 

observed. | . 
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“T feel damned lucky,” said Mr. Gammage. 

“Tell you what, if Mrs. Martin has no objection, 
I'll lend you my room for a week. Bob’s away 
on his holiday, so I can sleep with Teddy. Of 
course, I consider the arrangement a temporary 
one.” 

“You're a good chap, Salter,” said Mr. Gammage. 
“T haven’t met a better, though I have been living 
as a visitor in marble halls.” 

Mrs. Martin raised no objection to Mr. Salter’s 
proposal. Indeed, she seemed rather pleased to see 
Mr. Gammage again. She believed, of course, what 
Julia told her, that he had been at Trevalla until a 
week ago, and that he had been seriously ill there 
She felt some natural curiosity about his further 
adventures, and especially about his accident, but it 
was plain to both women that they could not question 
him to-night. In fact, when he had swallowed a 
cup of tea, he was glad to go to bed. The doctor 
arrived later, and found that no bones were broken. 
He talked of a shock to the system—the necessity 
of perfect quiet. But next day Mr. Gammage 
managed to crawl downstairs in the course of the 
morning, and, finding Julia alone, he at once renewed 
his courtship of her. Her delighted response was 
most consoling, and he had no doubt at the end of 
an hour that of the three girls he had lately wooed 
she suited him best. She adored him, she asked for 
nothing better than his affection and fidelity. He 
felt that he could gratefully give her both, and 
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they agreed that they would marry as soon as Mr. 
Gammage could support a home. 

“Tt won't be much of a home,” said Mr. Gammage, 
his memory harking back to Greymarsh. 

“ But you said yesterday you were getting on so 
well,” said Julia. “Some day, maybe, we’ll live in this 
terrace, and be so grand as uncle and aunt be now.” 

Mr. Gammage let Julia clatter on—made no 
attempt to undeceive her. He waited in much 
suspense for Roger’s arrival, and hoped that the girl 
beside him would help to turn his kinsman’s wrath, 
He turned white with apprehension when he heard 
the sounds of arrival in the hall, and he staggered 
weakly to his feet as Roger entered the room. Julia 

jumped up too, staring from one man to the other, 
her eyes round, her mouth open with surprise. But 
Roger went straight up to her and took her hands 
in his. 

“T got away beautifully, in a motor-car,” he said. 
“But you know all about that, I suppose; at least, 
you must have guessed when they brought the wrong 
man back. There was more than three pounds in the 
pig, Julia. I’ve kept all the pieces, and I’m going 
to have them put together, and it shall stand in my 
house in memory of you.” 

The girl looked up at his face, as she had some- 
times done at Trevalla, confused both by his likeness 
to her lover and by his unfamiliar voice and manner. 

“Then you're not Bert,” she said at last. “’E 
told a true tale, but I thought for sure ’’e were Bert.” 
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She blushed and hung her head. Then a new 
idea drove her embarrassing memories from her mind, 
and she looked inquiringly at Mr. Gammage. 

“Did ’e take this gentleman’s clothes and 
money ?” she asked. 

“TJ thought he was drowned. I meant no harm to 
any one,” said Mr. Gammage, shuffling uncomfortably 
from one foot to another. 

“Well I never,” said Julia. 

“ Are you going to forgive him?” said Roger. 

“We're going to be married as soon as we can,” 
said Julia, simply. “We've just fixed it up. You 
don’t bear him a grudge, sir, do ’e? He meant no 
harm, he says.” 

Roger turned to Mr. Gammage. “I want a few 
words with you,” he said. “Is there another room?” 

“T’ll go,” said Julia, obligingly. 

“You really mean to marry this girl?” said Roger, 
when she had disappeared. 

“Depends on you,” said Mr. Gammage, gloomily. 
“ Don’t suppose she'll want a convict.” 

“What do you mean to do for a living ?” 

“Same as before, if I can get a job. All I’m 
good for.” 

“Would you like to go out to Australia?” 

“T should ’ate it,” said Mr. Gammage, ingenuously. 
“My ’eart’s in Putney.” 

Roger then gave Mr. Angelo’s message, and found 
to his surprise that his kinsman jumped at it. 

“Mr. Eisenstein employs a lot of travellers,” he 
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said. “ Perhaps, if I lay myself out to please him, 
he’d give me a chance. Often and often, when I’ve 
seen one of those broughams full of cardboard boxes, 
I’ve said to myself, ‘That’s what I’d like to be.’” 

“Very well,” said Roger, after he had said what 
he considered it necessary to say about Mr. Gammage’s 
unscrupulous appropriation of another man’s name 
and property. “You must know as well as I do 
that to rise in a business like that you’ve got to 
work hard and keep honest. Dishonest men make 
money ... lots of them... but they’re a different 
grain from you. You lay yourself out to please 
Mr. Eisenstein and behave well to Julia, and you 
won't hear anything more from me. You can thank 
Julia . . . not me.” 

Mr. Gammage felt too much dazed by this sudden 
removal of his worst fears to answer very coherently 
or to observe at the moment that his kinsman did 
not offer him his hand as he departed. He had just 
remembered it with shame when Julia came back 
into the room too radiant and eager to notice her 
lover’s downcast face. 

“Bert,” she cried, “darling Bert . . . we’re to be 
married as soon as we like . . . down to Trevalla, of 
course ... and he and his young lady will come 
there on their wedding-jaunt.” 

“Didn't know he had a young lady,” said Mr. 
Gammage. 

“He has just told me all about her. He hadn't 
one when he left Trevalla a week ago. It do seem 

Yy 
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quick work, to be sure... but then, look at you 
and me. Her name is the same as his, he tells me 
.. Blois . . . Miss Pamela Blois . . . and she lives 
down to Greymarsh.” 

“T’m blessed!” said Mr.Gammage. ‘“ Why, she’s 
only known him since. Friday, and she wouldn't 
look ‘ 

He checked himself suddenly, and changed the 
subject before Julia could ask inconvenient questions. 

“Very kind of him to give us permission to marry 
at once,” he said. “But what have we got to marry 
on? Nothing at all, my girl, but ’opes, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

“ That’s what you think,” said Julia, delightedly. 
“It’s all along of my pig I gave him. He can’t 
forget, he says, as I trusted him with all the money 
I had. Of course, I thought he was you. I wouldn’t 
have trusted a stranger. But he’s rich, and he’s 
going to furnish a house for me, and give me a 
hundred a year . . . settle it, he said . . . a hundred 
a year! Bert... now are you going to say we 
can’t be married? Me, with a hundred a year, and 
you getting on so well.” 

“Furnish a house and give you a hundred a year! 
and me with Eisenstein and Co. Well, really, Julia, 
if your fancy isn’t running away with you, I think 
we might . . . when I’ve made sure of my job, of 
course.” 

“Be you going to take a new job? Mind you say 
you want a holiday in August, then. We'll be 
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married in August, when Mr. Blois and his lady 
come to Rockmouth. He wants to show her Rock- 
mouth, he says, and Coffin Bay, and our window 
where he jumped out, and the moor where he found 
the motor. What have you got to show me, Bert? 
Where have you been all this time? Can we go 
there on our wedding-jaunt ?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Gammage. “It’s a 
long way off. Besides, to tell you the truth, I never 
want to see the place again,” 

“Weren’t you happy there ?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Was it because you missed me ?” 

“T dessay,” said Mr. Gammage. 

Julia kissed him. 
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Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Cain (Georges), Curator of the Carnavalet 
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Translated by A. R. Attinson, M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
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NGLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
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Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
C. Baitry, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 
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Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
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Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
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Ditchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.4. 
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Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net, 
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Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Edinburgh, FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
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Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
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Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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8vo. 6s. 
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Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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MARSHALS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
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CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
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Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. Iilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
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SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
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*Fletcher (B. F. 
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Illustrated. Demy 
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Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES, 
Deny 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 
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trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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OF MY LIFE. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo0. tos. 6d. net, 
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*THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
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Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
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TIME. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
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TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
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Goll (August). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
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field) HOME LIFE IN ITALY: Letters 
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AT HOME. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
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Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 
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Henderson (B. W.), Fellow. of Exeter, 
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PLE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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TIMES. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 
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UMBRIA, Illustrated. Third Edition. 
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GENOA. Illustrated. Second’ Edition. 
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trated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 78, 6d. 
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Hyett (F. A.) FLORENCE: Her History 
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Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Translated by Wittiam Witson, Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 38. 6a. 


Inge ( W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
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BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
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With Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
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rat Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
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Jenks (E.), M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
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Second Edilion. Revised by R, C. K.. 
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®THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. x6s. net. 


Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS OF 
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Jones. Thirteenth Edition. Feap 8vo. 
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vith Introduction and Notes by E. de 
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Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 
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With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
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Illustrated. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
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Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Paneer gole ye taniey). A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Tabata. iy 7. 8vo. 65. 


*Lankester (Sir Ray), K.C.B., F.R.S. 
SCIENCE FROM AN’ EASY | CHAIR. 
Illustrated. Cv. 8v0. 6s. 


hee yseoney). THE SPIRIT OF THE 
S. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Le Braz (Anatole) THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GostiinG. Illustrated. Third L£dition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Lees (Frederick), A SUMMER IN 
TOURAINE Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNIDOMINI: 
A GosreL Stupy. With Maps: JZwo 
Volumes. Super Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.). 
THE SOUTH-BOUNDCAR. Illustrated, 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
SLtANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents and 
Teachers. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. net. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Srupy 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE ADVANCE IN 
ScrentiFic KNOWLEDGE UPON OUR UNDER- 
STANDING OF CHRISTIANITY. Seventh 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Srupy 1n 
UnrecocniseD Human Facurty, Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 


ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Deny 8vo. 55. met. 

Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. ne RE Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 38. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Lorimer (Norma), BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 165. 
net. 


th ike Serviteur.” THE STORY OF 
BAYARD. Adapted by Amy G. ANDREWEs, 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Lueas (E, V.), THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Fifth and Revised 
Edition in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 75. 


6d. net. 
A WANDERER IN 


HOLLAND. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. Iillus- 


trated. Ezehth Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 
A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
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THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8v0. 
5s.3 India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN: a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Fifth Edition. I'cap. 800. 
5s.; India Paper, 75. 6d. 


FIRESIDE ages "SUNSHINE, Lifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

CHARACTER AND CoMEDY. Lifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by eee eo Hands. /i/th 
Edition. Feap 8vo. 

A SWAN AN HER. ‘FRIENDS. Mlus- 


trated. Dewy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: A Feminine 
Portrait GALteryY. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. 8v0. 55. 

LISTENER’ s LURE: An Ostique Nar- 
RATION. Sixth Edition. Fap. 8vo. 55. 
GOOD COMPANY: A Ratty oF Men. 

Second Edition, Feap. 8v0. 
Third 


5S. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. 
Edition, Feaft, 8vo. 55. 
BEMERTON’S: An Easy-Goinc 
CuRONICLE. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


OVER 
nf net. 
es THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
DAY. With some of her Letters. 
Edited i R. M. FeaJ. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Meeey (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISVORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
c. ear oe M.A. Three Volumes. 
Cr. 8vo, 18s. 


McCabe iagseph) fiaiecey Very Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S.F THE DECAY OF 


THE CHURCH Of ROME. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

McCullagh (Francis). The Fall of Abd-ul- 
Hamid. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. 
met. 

MacCunn (Florence  A.). MARY 
SfUART. Illustrated. Mew and Cheaper 
Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


McDougall (Wim). M.A. (Oxon., M.B. 

antab.). INTRODUCTION TO 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 


anes, Seek eathon of). ST. CATHER- 
IENA AND HER TIMES. 


iacteied. Secend Editien. Demy 8vo. 
‘7s. 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: Farry Pray in Five Acts. 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Mattos. <ighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Deckle Edges. 38. 6a. net. Also Feap. 8vo. 
Paper covers, 1s. net. 


Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES., 
Illustrated. C7. 8v0. 6s. 


Maitland (F. , M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, ‘ey 8v0. 7s. 6d, 


Marett (R. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

xeter College, Oxford. THE THRES- 

HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr. 8ve, 35. 6a. 
net. 


Marriott (Charles), A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Marriott aye R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
Gog OF LORD FALKLAND. 


hee Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
ee TIME, Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
s. 6 


Aes STLOR" S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


met. 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


ee (C. B. Gale Wives, NLP 
TENNYSON — AS ei RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. 8v0. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


wy et Shes Colburn). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN, Illustrated. Demy 80, 10s. 6d. 
net, 


Meakin (Annette M. B.), Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

GALICIA: Tue Switzertanp oF Spain. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net, 


Medley (D. J.), M.A., Professor of History 
in the Universit of Gi asgow. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprisinc 
A SELECTED NuMBER OF THE CHInF 
CHARTERS AND STATUTES. C7. 8v0. 75. 6. 
net, 


Methuen.(A. M. S.), M.A. THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cy. 8v0. 2s. net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussep 1n Four- 
TEEN LETTERS TO A _ PROTECTIONIST: 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8va. 3d. net. 


Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 
FRIENDS, Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 10s. 6a. 
net. 


Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: or, THE Tae en a ansare 
TION. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How to Acquire ir. Third “Edition, 


Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. net. 
Millais J G.). THE LIFE AND LET-. 
TERS SIR OHN EVERETT 
MILLATS, endows the Royal Academy. — 
Illustrated. Mew Edition. Demy ie 

7s. 6d. net. 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY oF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE, 
Illustrated. Cr, 890. 6s, a 
Y 
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Mitton (G. E.), JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Hore (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
RUSSIA. Illustrated. Sourth Edition. 
8vo. 6s, 


Money (L. G. Chiozza), RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Ninth he Demy Bvo. 
ss. net. Also Cr. 8v0, 15. 

MONEV’S FISCAL DICTIONARY, IQI0. 
Demy 8vo. 58. net. 


ART AND LIFE. 


5s. met, 


Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Second 
Ldi:ion. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Mangan (J. H.), M.A. THE HOUSE 

OF LORDS AND THE CONSTITU- 

TION. Wi:han Introduction by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. Cr. 8v0. 15. net. 


Morton (A. Anderson), See Brodrick (M.). 


Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past anp 
Present. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Oman (C. W. C.), M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE. .MIDDLE 
ses a Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


*gNGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST, 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Oxford as a 
HANDB ‘OF 
Editio:. oi 8u0. 35. 6d. 


Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15. 


Parker (Eric). THE BOOK OF THE 
OO; By Day anp Nicut. Illustrated. 


Moore (T. Sturge). 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 


of Guy’s Hospital. A 
NURSING. ith 


Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Parsons (Mrs. C,). THE INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SIDDONS. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 1258. 6d. net. 


Patmore (K. A.). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIII. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Deny 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Pevioreon (A. H.). MAN AND NATURE 
2 Al. WATERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
oa Sa 


Peal Robert), and Minchin (H.C.), M.A. 
ORD. Illustrated. Cn 8v0. 6s. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D. 
Professor of Egyptology at University Col- 


lege. A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Illus- 
ia In Stx Volumes. Or. 8v0. 6s. 
eae } ? 


Vou. I, From tHE Earuiest Kincs To 
XVIru Dynasty. Sixth Ldition. 

Vor. Il Tue XVIItH anp XVIIItTH 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

Vou. WI. XIXtTH To XXXtuH Dynasties. 

Vor IV. Ecypr uNpvER THER PTOLEMAIC 
Dynasty. J. P. Manarry, Litt.D. 

Vou. V. Eoyer unper Roman RULE. iG 
Ming, M.A 

Vor. Vi. Ecypr in tHe Mippte Aces. 
STANLEY LANE-PooLe, M.A, 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London, Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cx 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, tvth to xuth Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Fiinpers Petri. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviith to x1xth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0, 35. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. 8va, 35. 6d. 


*Phelps (Ruth §.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Lirtte BREVIARY FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
IraLy. Jcap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Phythian, He Ernest), TREES IN NA- 
MYTH, AND ART, Ulustrated. 
es ae 6s. 


Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRIT- 
paring Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
218. 

MES MERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short Hi-tory of Mental 
Healing. Second Edition. Deity 8vo. 
tos. 6d. vet. 


epic (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 

OLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 

rad Bibhoeraphy of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1504-1685. Illustrated. Solio. ars. net. 


Powell (Arthur E.), FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. C7. 8vo. 6s. 


Price (L. de dal M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. HIST “ORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Sixth Edition. Cr.8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Papen Jy cehted (B.). IN A GERMAN 
NY; or, Four Werxs 1n New 
bee Illustrated. Cv. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pycraft (W. P.). BIRD LIFE. Illustrated. 
Deny 8v0, x08. 6d. net, 
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Rage (Lonsdale), B.D. Oxon. 
Demy 


AND HIS ITALY. Illustrated. 
80. 12s. 6d, net. 


*Rappoport (Angelo S.). HOME LIFE IN 
RUSSIA. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. 


Raven-Hill (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 


Rawlings (Gertrude). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


a (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 

OF LA FAYETTE, Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Read e Dyce ape M.B. _(Lond.), 
M.R.C.S., Cc.P. FADS AND FEED- 
ENiGas Gr oe 2s. 6d. net. 


Rees (J. D.), C.1.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. met. 


ets ts Doctor Juris. 
HROUGH THE AGES. 
7 wo Volumes, Demy 8vo. 


Reid (Arehdall), M.B. The Laws of Here- 
dity. Demy 8vo, 215. net. 


et remanee wee yes of Lincoln’s 
Inn. CREED IN THE 


EPISTLES. jee 8v0. 25, 6d. net. 
Roberts (M. E.). See Channer (C.C.). 


Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of rg01.) A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Rovertson (Sir G. S.),K.C.S.I. CHITRAL! 
‘tug Story or A Mrnor Siecg. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
lilustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


ca srs ar (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
OOK: A Garner OF Many Moons. 
Collected Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
5. 6 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 
Introduction. Jap. 8vo. 55. 


beta phe Be big al giv 
art . 
AUSTRIAN COURT oN THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Eats ay Clark) THE LIFE OF 
ADM LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
ee Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WOMAN 
Illustrated. 
21s. net, 


Ryle (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
E RENAISSANCE, Illustrated. Demy 
ioe 10s. 6d, net. 

St. Francis of Assisi, THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by WILLIAM 
Heywoop. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘Saki’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Sanders Ls d). THE HOLLAND 
CIRCLE. Illustrated. Second 
ation Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


peeks Genes TERRE NAPOLEON, 

E. EXPEDITION OF DISs- 
COVERY. » DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTE 
1800-1804. Hlogeats Demy 8ve. 108. 6d. 
net. 


Sélincourt (Hugh de). GREAT RALEGH. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 

ANTM Abe: as hate Eleventh Edition 
cap. 8vo,. 25. 6 

TOMMY SMILILS OTHER ANIMALS. 

noise Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

2s. 


on (Sara A.) A. WHITE PAPER 
DEN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6a. 
et 


Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 16643 
1685. Each £4 4s. met, ora complete set, 
Hi2 125. net. 

Folios 2, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by GEorGE WYNDHAM. Dewry 8vo. Buck- 


ram, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 

Sharp (A.)} VICTORIAN POETS. Cy, 
8v0. 25. 6d. 

Sidgwick As Alfred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY, Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Deny 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 


Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 


Smite eer THE WEALTH OF 
NS. Edited with an Introduction 

Bie pene: Notes by Epwin CANnNaAN, 
M.A. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 218, net. 


Smith (Sophia S.). DEAN SWIFT. Illus- 
trated. Dewy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Snell (F. J.). 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. | 
Illustrated. Cr. 80. 6s. 


* Stancliffe ’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 18. 
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Stead (Francis H.), M.A. HOW OLD 
AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE. 
Illustrated. Denzy 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 

HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 
and Edited by Sipnry Corvin. Zighth 
Edition. Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 125. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wirt1am Strranc. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 


Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS, Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Srevenson during 
1887-88. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 'r891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Batrour. Iilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. 8vo0. 55. net. 


Rireattend . us A.). MODERN MUSIC 
SICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Saition Se 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


bc ni (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 

bg net. 

“Sykes (Ella C.). PERSIA AND ITS 
EOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. x0s. 6d. 
net. 

Symes (J. E.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 2s. 6d. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART, Illustrated. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Deny 
8uvo. 10s. 6d. net. 


eee Png ay THE COMING OF 


"Illustrated. Deny 8vo. 


Ba 933 net. 
Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 


Edited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by WitrrRip 
MEyYNELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium 1610. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 


Tevebee Faget), M.A., D. Litt. 


DANTE 
LITERATURE: 


FROM 


CHAUCER TO CARY. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 215. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 


Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. C». 8vo. 65. 


Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
AND OTHER Porms. Second and Revised 
Edition. Large Post 8vo. 6s. 

NEW ges ly: Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 
Post 8vo. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net, 


Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridgee ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Deny 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Triges Ald a A.R.I.B.A. TOWN 
G: Past, PRESENT, AND 
Wide Royal 8vo. 


Large 


jee hy feds 


15s. et. 


shee ae serhert M. ve B.A.(Oxon), THE 

YAL STUARTS, 

HENRY. STUART, GARDINALS DUKE 

OF YORK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. anv CLE- 

MENT VII.). Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 155. 


net. 
THE NAPLES Ren 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
*FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8v0. 55. net. 


Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. Zwo Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8u0. 155. #et. 

READINGS. ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Iniroduction by 
the late Dean CuurcH. Two poe 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 158. ne 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO Or 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bisuor or Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 155. net, 


Vineet (JJ. E.). THROUGH EAST 
NGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. _ Illus- 
ee Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Mediuzz 8ve, 
7s. 6a. net. 


Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG.- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own_explana- 
tions. By Axicz LEIGHTON CLEATHER 
aud Basin Crump. Jn Three Volumes. 
Feap. 8v0. 25. 6d. each. 

Vor. 1.—THE Ring oF THE NiBzELUNG. 
Third Edition. 


Illustrated. 
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Vor. 1.— Parstrat, LoHENGRIN, and 
Tue Hory Grait. 
Vou. 111.—TRrISTAN AND ISOLDE. 


Ma age (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN F 


NLAND. Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6a, net. 
Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. vo. 65. 


Waterhouse re eis WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in our Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. 25, net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by EvizABETH 
Warterrnouse. Large Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Secoud 
Edition. Small Pott 8vo. 15. net. 


Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 


Weisel arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 

IQUITIES OF UPPER 

EGYPT: NG rom Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cyr. 8ve. 6s. 

bhai (J.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 

ham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Ninth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Westell (W. Percival). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr. Suva. 6s. 


Westell (W. Fergal F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 

and ee a8 (Cc. S.), F.R.H.S.. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Illustrated. Cy, 
8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


*Wheeler (Ethel R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Whibley (C.). 
WE (George F.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN- 


RY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
ase 1898. Demy &vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Whitley (Miss). 


Wilde (Oscar). 
Twelfth Edition. 


See Henley (W. E.). 


See Dilke (Lady). 


DE PROFUNDIS. 
Cr. vo. 58. net. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE.. Zz 
Twelve Volumes. Fcrap. 8vo0. 5s. net cach 
volume. 

1, Lorp ArtTuuR Savitr’s CRIME AND 
THE PortRaIT oF Mr. W. H. 11 Tue 


Ducuess oF Papua. 1. PorMs. tv. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. v. A WoMAN 
or No Importance. vi. AN IpEAL Hus- 
BAND. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST, vit. A Housz or Pomr- 
GRANATES, IX. INTENTIONS. x. De Pro- 
FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. x1. Essays, 
x. Satomfé, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, 
and I.aA SAINTE CouURTISANE. 


THE WOMEN 
The Mother and three 
ice of Napoleon. Illustrated. Ja Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 248. net. | : 


A ROSE OF SAVOY: Maris AnELéIDE oF 
Savoy, DucuEssE DE BourcoGNng, MoTHER 
or Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


*THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Lovis Francois ARMAND DU 
Pressis, MarécHaLt Duc pe RICHELIEU. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Williams (H. Noel). 
NAPARTES. 


wioeg ee Evelyn), F,M., V.C., G.C.B 
M MIDSHIPMAN TO 


FIELD: SIARSHAL. Illustrated. F2/th 
and Cheaper Edition. Denty 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. ‘1857- 


59- Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A,, late Scholar of 
Worcester age Oxfords and eoeenes 
(Major J. E.), RE., D. A.Q.-M.G. 

THE CIVIL WAR IN 

THE UNITED STATES. With an 

Introduction by H. SpzNsER WILKINSON. 

With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 

Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowe. 
C. Situ, late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Jz Three Volumes, Demy 8vo. 
155. #€t. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stoprorp 
A. Brooke. Illustrated. Cv, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.). 


Wyllie (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 68. | 


Mente (W. B).. BOOK OF IRISH 
RSE. Boe and Enlarged Edition. 
es 8v0. 35. Cd. 


Young (Filson). See The Complete Series, 
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Part IJ,—A SELECTION OF SERIES. 


Ancient Cities. 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cr, 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


With Illustrations by E, IH. New, and other Artists. 


Bristot. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. EpinpurcH. By M.G. Williamson, M.A. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Lincotn. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
Custer. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. | Surewspury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Dusiin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. WELts and Giastronsury. By T.S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books. 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F,S.A, 


Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net, 
With Numerous Illustrations, 
ARcHZOLOGY AND Fatsze ANTIQUITIES. | Gitps AnD Companizs oF Lonpon, Tue, 
By R. Munro. By George Unwin. 
Bets or Encranp, Tre. By Canon J. J. | Manor anp ManorraL Recorps, Tur. 
Raven. Second Edition. By Nathaniel J. Hone. 
Brassrs or EnGtanp, Tur. By Herbert | Mepiavat Hospirats or EnGLanp, THE. 


W. Macklin. Second Edztion, 
CeLttic Arr IN PaGan AND CHRISTIAN 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen.‘ 


By Rotha Mary Clay. 
Otp Service Books or THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. By Christopher Wordsworth, 


Domespay Ineuzst, THe. By Adolphus M.A., and Henry Littlehales. 
Ballard. we Parisn Lire in MepiavaL Excranp. By 
Encutsu Cuurcu Furniture. By J.C. Cox the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet. Second 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. Edition, 
EncuisH Costume. From Prehistoric Times | *“ParisH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND, THE, By 


~ CrCox 

REMAINS OF THE PreEunistoric AGE IN 
EncLanp. By B.C, A. Windle, Second 
Edition. 

Royat Forests or Encranp, Tue. By 


J Ge Cox, LED 
SHRINES OF BririsH Saints. By J. C. Wall. 


to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clinch. 

Enautsu Monastic Lirs. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 

FEncuisu Seats. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Forx-Lore as AN HisToRICAL Scigxce. By 
G. L. Gomme. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. net each volume. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Auv’s Wett Tuat Enps WELL. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPA1RA, 
CYMBELINE. 
Comepy oF Errors, Tue. 
Hamiet. Second Edition. 
utius Camsar. 
InG Henry v. 
Kina Henry vi. 
Kine Henry vi. 
Kine Henry vi. 
Kine Lear. 
Kine RicHarp ut. 
Lirg AND Deatu oF Kinc Joun, Tue. 
Love’s Lagour’s Lost, 
Maccetn, 


Paes 
Dare ite 
Prout 


Measure ror MEASURE, 
MercHanT oF VENICE, THE. 
Merry Wives or Winpsor, Tue 
MipsumMMerR Nicut’s Danam, A 
OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

RomEo AnD JuLieT. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Tempest, THE. 

Timon OF ATHENS. 

Tirus ANDRONICUS. 

Troi.us anD CrEssIpA. 

Two GenrLEMEN OF VERONA, THE, 
TweLrtu Nieut, 
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Classics of Art. 
Edited by Dr, J. H. W. LAING. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


Tue Art or THE Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
12s. 6d. net. 

FLorenting Scutprors or THE ReEnals- 
SANCE. Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Translated 
by Jessie Haynes. 12s. 6d. net. 

*GzorcE Romney. By Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain. 125. 6a. met. 

Guirtanpalo. Gerald §. Davies, 
Edition. 1058. 6a. 


Second 


Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 


MicueranceLo. By Gerald §. Davies. 


12s. 6a, net. 

By Edward Dillon, M.A. 25s. net. 
Rapuagit. By A. P. Oppé. 12s. 6d. net. 
*Titran. By Charles Ricketts. ras. 6d. net. 


*TurNnER’s SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By 
A. J. Finpere. 12s. 6d. net. 


VELAzZQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. 


RuBeEns. 


tos. 6d. net. 


The “Complete” Series. 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 


Tue Competes Coox. By Lilian Whitling. 
75. 6d. net. 

Tur CompieTe Cricketer. By Albert E. 

KNIGHT. 75.64. net. 


Tue CompLeTe Foxuunter. By Charles 
Richardson. 125. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Tue CompLere Gotrer. Ly Harry Vardon. 
10s. 6a. net. Tenth Edition. 


Tus Compcete Hocxey-Prayver. By Eustace 
E. White. 5s. net. Second Edition. 


Tue Comrtere Lawn Tennis Prayer. By 
A. Wallace Myers. 10s. 6a. net. Second 
Ldition. 


By Filson 
Edition 


Tue Compete Mororist, 
Young. 128. 6d. net New 
(Seventh), 

Tue Complete Mountaineer. By G. D. 
Abraham. 155. met. Second Edition. 


Tur CompteTe OarsmMan. By R. C. Leh- 
mann, M.P. ros. 6d. wet. 


Tue CompLeTE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Child Bayley. 10s. 6d. met. 
Edition. 


Tue Comp.teTe Rucpy FooTBatLer, ON Tid 
New Zzarano System. By D. Gallaher 


By R. 
Fourth 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


Encuish Furniture. By F, S. Robinson. 
Second Edition. 


EncusH CoLourgp Booxs. By Martin 
Hardie. : 

European ENAMELS. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B 


Grass. By Edward Dillon. 


GoupsMITHs’ AND Si-versMiTus’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


and W. J. Stead. 10s. 6a. met. Second 
Edition, 
Tue Comptete Suor. By G. T. Teasdale 
Buckell. 12s. 6a. net. Third Edition. 
Wide Royal 8vo. 255. met. 
*Intummnatgo Manuscripts. By J. A. 
Herbert. 
Ivorigs, By A. Maskell. 


Jewe.iery, 
Edition. 


Mezzorints. 


By H. Clifford Smith. Second 


By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 
PorceLain. By Edward Dillon. 
Sseats. By Waltet de Gray Bircn. 
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Handbooks of English Church History. 


Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown 8vo, 


THE FounDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By J. H. Maude. 

Tue Saxon CHURCH AND THE NoRMAN Con- 
quest. By C. T. Cruttwell. 

Tue Mepravat CHURCH AND THE Papacy. 
By A. C. Jennings. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Tur REFORMATION Periop. By Henry Gee. 

Tue STRuGGLE witH Puritanism. By Bruce 
Blaxland. 

THe CHurcH oF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Alfred Plummer. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 


Fcap. 8vo. 


38. 6d, net each volume. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Op Cotourep Booxs. By George Paston. 


2s. net. 


Tue Lirg anp Deatu or Joun MyTTon, 


Esq. By Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

Tue Lirk or A Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

Hanptry Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Tiird 
Edition, 

Mr. Sponce's Srortinc Tour: By R. S. 
Surtees. 

Jorrocxs’ JauntTs anp Jotities. By R. 

S. Surtees. Second Edition. 


te Mamma. By R.S. Surtees. 


Tue ANALysiIs oF THE HunTING Fiztp. By 
R. S. Surtees. 

Tue Touvror Dr. Synrax 1n SEARCH OF 
THE Picrurgesgug. By William Combe. 


Tue Tour or Dr. Syntax tn SEARCH OF 
ConsoLaTion. By William Combe. 


Tue Tuirp Tour or Dr. Syntrax 1n SEARCH 
or A Wire. By William Combe. 


Tue History or JoHNNY QuaE Genus. By 
the Author of ‘ ‘lhe Three Tours.’ 


Tue Enciisn Dance or Deatu, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.” Two Volumes. 


THe Dance or Lire: 
Author of ‘Dr. Syntax.’ 


Lirz 1n Lonpon. By Pierce Egan. 


Rear Lire iy Lonpon. By an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan). Two }’olumies. 


Tue Lirg or an Acror. By Pierce Egan. 


A Poem. By the 


Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Twe Mirirary ApVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcomse. By an Officer. 


Tue Nationa Svorts or GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken. 


Tue Apventures oF A Post Captain. By 
a Naval Officer. 


Gamonta. By Lawrence Rawstone, Esq. 

An AcapDEMY FoR Grown HorsemMEn. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 

Rear Lirz in IRELAND. By a Real Paddy. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY N&EWCOMBE IN 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. 

Tue OLp Encuisn Squire. By John Care- 
less, Esq. 


Tue Encuisx Sry. By Bernard Blackmantle. 
Two Volumes. 7s. net. . 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tusa Grave: A Poem. By Robert Plair. 

ILLusTRATIONS OF THE Boox or Joe. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

Wixpsor Caste. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 


Tue Towrr or Lonpon, 


By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. ; 


Frank Farrtecu. By F. E. Smedley. 
Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. 

Tug Compteat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 
Tue Pickwick Papsrs. 

ens. 


By Charles Dick- 
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Leaders of Religion. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster: With Portraits. 


Crown 8vo. 


CarpinaL Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
Joun Westey. By J. H. Overton, M.A, 
Bishop Witserrorce, By G. W. Daniell, 


CarpInaL Manninc. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. 


Cuarcses Simzon. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 

Joun Knox. By F. MacCunn. Second 
Edition. 

Joun Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Tuomas Kern. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 


Grorcr Fox, THE Quaker. By T. Hodg- 
kin, D.C.L. Third Edition. 


25, net. 


Joun Kensie. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Tuomas Cuatmers. By Mrs, Oliphant. 


Lancetor ANnDREWwES. By.R, L, Ottley, 
D.D. Second Edition. 


AvuGusTINE oF CANTERBURY. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 

Wittram Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 


Joun Donne. By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
Tuomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 


BisHorp Latimrr. By R. M. Carlyle and 
A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 


Bisuop Burter. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


The Library of Devotion. 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes, 


Small Fott 8vo, cloth, 25.3 leather, 2s. 6d, net. 


Tun Conressioxs or St. AvuGusTINE. 
Seventh Edition. 
Tue Imiration oF Curist. Fifth Edition, 


THe CHRISTIAN YEAR. Fourth Edition. 
Lyra Innocentium. Second Edition. 
Tue Tempie. Second Edition. \ 

A Boox or Devotions. Second Edition. 


A Serious Catt to A DevouT anp Hoty 
Lire. Fourth Edition. 


A Guipe to Eternity. 

Tue Inner Way. Second Edition. 

On tHE Love or Gop, 

Tue Psatms or Davin, 

Lyra APOSTOLICA. 

Tue Sona or Sons. 

Tue THoucuts or Pascat. Second Edition. 


A Manvat or CONSOLATION FROM THE 
Sarmnis AND FATHERS, 


DrvoOTions FROM THE APOCRYPHA, 
Tue Seirrruat ComBaT. 

Tue Devotions or St. ANSELBI. 
Bisxop Witson’s SAcRA PRIVATA, 


Grace ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SiN: 
NERS. 


Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 


A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND 
FArHERs. 


A Littte Boox or HEAvENLyY Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 


Licut, Lirz, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 


An InrropucTion To THE Devout LiF. 


Tue Lirrte FLrowers oF THE GLorious 
Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF HIS FRIARS. 


DeatH AND IMMORTALITY. 
Tue Spirirvat GuipE. 


Devorions ror Every Day In THE WEEK 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


Prices PRIVATA. 


Hora Mystic: A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art. 
With many Illustrations. Denty 16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


Arprecut Durer. J. Allen. 

Arts or Japan, THE. E, Dillon. 
Booxptates. _ E. Almack. 

BotricEtui. Mary L. Bloomer. 
Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 

*CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. Mrs. H. Jenner, 


Hovsern. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 
Jewe.tery. C. Davenport, 

Joun Hoprpner. H. P. K, Skipton. 

Sir Josuua Reynotps. J. Sime. 

Mitizr. N. Peacock. 


Curist 1n Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. Mrinratures. C. Davenport. 
Craupg. E. Dillon. Our Lavy in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Constastz. H. W. Tompkins, RapHaet. A.R. Dryhurst. Second Edition, 


Coror. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 
Enamets. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Freperic Leicuton. A. Corkran. 
Grorcz Romney. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. 

GreruzzE AND BoucnEr. E, F, Pollard. 


ReMBRANDT. Mrs. EB. A. Sharp. 
Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 
Vanpyck. M. G, Smallwood. 


Verasquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 


Watts. R.E. D. Sketchley. 


The Little Galleries. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 


Demy 6mo. 


A Lirtre Gatrery or Rrynowps. 
A LittLe Gattery or Romney. 
A Littte GALLERY or Hoppner, 


A LittLe Gatiery or MItrais. 
A Littie Gariery or Encuisu Posts. 


The Little Guides. 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; leather, 38, 6d, net. 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archzeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CountTRY. B.C. A. Windle, 


Third Edition. 
St. Pau’s CATHEDRAL. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Second Edition. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS CottEcEs. A. H. 
Thompson. Second Edition. 


Encuiso Lakes, Tue. F. G. Brabant. 
Istz or Wicut, Tue. G. Clinch. 
Matvern Country, Tue. B.C. A. Windle. 


G. Clinch. 
G. E. Troutbeck, 


Norty Wates. A. T. Story. 


OxrorpD AND iTs Co.EGEs. J. Wells. 
Eighth Edition, 


BuCKINGHAMSHIRE. _E. S. Roseos, 
CHESHIRE. W. M. Gallichan. 
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Cornwatt, A, L. Salmon. 

DersBysHiRE. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Essex. J.C. Cox. 

HampsHire. J. C. Cox. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. H.W. Tompkins. 
Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C., P. Crane. 

Mipptesrx. J. B. Firth. 


MonmouTHSHIRE. G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade. 
Norrotx. W. A. Dutt. 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. W. Dry. 
“NorTHUMBERLAND. J, &. Morris. 


NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, L, Guilford. 
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Oxrorpsuirg. F. G. Brabant. 
Somenser. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
“STAFFORDSHIRE. C. E, Masefield. 
SuFFotx. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. F, A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F.G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
*WittsHirg. F. R. Heath. 


YorksuirE, Tue East Ripinc. J. &. 
Morris. 

YorksuHirE, Tue Nortn Riping, J. E. 
Morris. 

Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 


Normanby. C. Scudamore, 
Romr. C. G. Ellaby, 
Siciry. F. H. Jackson, 


The Little Library. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, 


Small Pott 8vo. 


Anon. ALITTLE BOCK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 


Austen (Jane), PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, 


Bacon (Francis) THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 


Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. JYwo Volumes. 


Barnet (Mrs. P. A.) A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


Begktora (William), tee MISTOB Y, 
F THE CALIPH VATH 


Riek (William). “SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLA 


Borrow pealbasore 
Volumes. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 


Browning (Robert). 
FROM THE EA 


ROBERT eahgene 


Canning | (Geer e). LECTIONS FROM 
TL PAGO BIN with GrorGE 
apie or: Ss aatument Poems. 


Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CKABBE. 


Craik (Mrs. JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 


‘LAVENGRO. Two 


SELECTIONS 
POEMS OF 


Each Volume, cloth, ts. 6d. net ; leather, 25. 6d. net, 


Crashaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


Dante eo Anehiom). THE INFERNO OF 
DA Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF! DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Car 

THE PARADISO “OF DANTE. 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE, 


Dickens(Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Two Volumes. 


Ferrier (Susan), MARRIAGE, 


Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 


Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


POEMS. 
EOTHEN. Second 


Trans- 


Two 


Keats (John). 
Kinglake (A. W.). 


Edition. 


Lamb (Charles). 
ESSAYS OF ELIA 


Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


| Longfellow. (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGEELLOW. 


ao ANDTHE LAST 
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Tue LitTie Liprary—continued. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. M. ci WAUCH. 


Nichols (J. A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH oc NETS. 


Rochefoucauld (La). 7Be MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


Smith morere and Sarvesh REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne (Laurence), A SENTIMENTAL 


JOURNEY. 
Temes oem Alfred, Lord), THE EARLY 
oo F ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 


50 
IN MEMORIAM. 
THE PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 


Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
‘ree Volumes. 


PENDENNIS. Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan (Henry). 
HENRY VAUGHAN 


THE COMPLEAT 


oe POEMS OF 
Walton (Izaak). 
ANGLER. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth), A LITTLE 
gtr OF LIFE AND DEATH. Twelfth 
Edition. 


Wordsworth ( ee - ‘caapmmoaiitinin FROM 
WORD WOR 


Wordsworth os Sala Coleridge (S., T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes, 


Pott 16mo. In 40 Volumes. 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case, 


Leather, price 1s net each volume, 


10s, wet, 


Miniature Library. 


Evryranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Demy 32720. Leather, 
2s. net, 

Tue Lirg or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 
Cuersury. Written by himself. Demy 
320, Leather, 2s. net, 


Potonius ; or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. Demy 
32m0. Leather, 25. net. 


THe RuspAryAr oF OMAR Kuayydm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
Leather, 1s. net. 


The New Library of Medicine. 


Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. Edin. 


Carz or THE Bopy, Tue. By F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edition. 75. €d. net. 

CutLpREN OF THE Nation, Tue. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. 

ConTroL oF A Scourcr, THE: or, How 
Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Distases oF Occupation. By Sir Thomas 
Oliver. os. 6d. net. 

Drink Prosiem, THE, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Drucs anD THE Druc Hasit. By H. 
Sainsbury. } : 


Demy 8ve. 


FuncrionaL Nerve Diszases. By A. T. 
Schofield. 7s. 6a. net. 

*HIeREDITY, THE Laws or. 
Reid. 21s. net. 

HyGiene oF Minp, Tue. By T. S. Clouston. 
Lifth Edition. 78. 6d. net. 

Inrant Morrauity. By George Newman. 
78. 6d. net. 


PREVENTION OF TurERcULOsIS (ConsuMP- 


By Archdall 


tion), Tue. By Arthur Newsholme. 
ros. 62. net. 

AiR snp Heartu. By Ronald C. Macfie. 
7s. 6d. met. Second Edition. 


MEssrRs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


The New Library of Music. 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN, 


Huco Wo tr, Illus- 


trated. 


By Ernest Newman. 


Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Hanper. By R. A. Streatfeild. Dlustrated. 
Second Edition. 


Oxford Biographies. 


Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 


Dante Aticurrrr. By Paget Tonybee, 
M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition. 

GiroLtaMo SAvonaRota By E. L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. Second Edition. 

Joun Howarp. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Atrrep Tennyson. By A.C. Benson, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

Sir Watter Rateicu. By I. A. Taylor, 

Erasmus, By E. F. H. Capey. 


Lach volunie, cloth, 25. 6d. net 3 leather, 35. 6d. net, 


Tue Younc Prerenper. By C.S. Terry, 
RosBert Burns., By T. F. Henderson, 
Cuatuam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. 

Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canninc. By W. Alison Phillips. 
BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. 


Jouann Wo.rcanc Gortne. By H. G. 
Atkins, 


Francois FenzLon. By Viscount St. Cyres. 


Romantic History 


Edited by MARTIN HUME, 


M.A. Illustrated, Demy 8v0, 


A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 


Tue First Governess oF THE NETHER- 
LANDS, MARGARET oF AusTRIA. Eleanor 
E. Tremayne. tos. 6d. wet. 


Two ENGLISH QUEENS AND Puitip. Martin 


Handbooks 


Tue DocrRiNeE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. 


L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy 8v0. 125. 6d. 

A History oF Earry Curistran Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy 8zo. 
10s. 6d. 

An InrROpUCTION To THE History OF 
Reuicion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 
Litt. D. Fourth Edition. Demy 8v0. 10s. 6d, 


Hume, M.A. 155. se¢. 

Tue Nine Days’ Queen. Richard Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
ros. 6d. net. 


cf Theology. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF TIE 
Creeps. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
8vo. os. 6d. 

Tue Puitosopuy oF RELIGION In ENGLAND 
anp AMEricA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. x0, 6d. 

Tue XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
Encianp. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy 800. 125. 6d. 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 


Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


Tue Acts oF THE ApostLEs. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. Fourth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Tue First Epistte of Paut THe ApostiE 
TO THE CorinTHIANS. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Book or Exopvus. Edited by A. H. 
M'‘Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Tue Boox or Ezexinr. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8v0. 109. 6d. 


Tue Boox or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN THE SEVENTH 
Epirion oF Tue Boox or GEngEsis. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Demy 8vo. 15. 

Tur Booxor Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Epistiz or St. James. Edited with In* 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D, Demy 80. 6s. 


PART II] —A SELECTION OF WORKS OF FICTION 


sp ig oe sina SUSANNAH AND 
R. fourth Edition. Cr. 


LOVE SND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Third 


THE BROWN ear OF MARY. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

I KNOW = MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr, 8vo. 


THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, Tue 
Pottre Apventurzss. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8vo. 35. 6d. 

*THE GLAD HEART. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Allerton (Mark). SUCH AND SUCH 
NGS. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Annesley (Maude). THIS DAY’S MAD- 
NESS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Barer (Richard), A Seal MYSTERY. 


Aird Edition. Cr. 8 
THE PASSPORT. Finn "dition. Cr. 
Cr. 8vo. 


840. 6s. 
TEMPTATION. Jifth Edition. 


6s. 

me ONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr, 


8v0. 65. 
CASTING OF NETS, Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Bailey (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Ball (Oona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR, Illustrated. Cr. 8vg. 6s, 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. Illus: 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65, 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

ACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
<ITTY ALONE. Fifth Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


hig FN Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr: 

710, iS. 

THE BROOM- SQUIRE: 
Fifth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. | Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. So. 65. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Iilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cy. 8vo0. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr». 8vo. 6s. 

* DE SEND Second Edition. Cr. 
vo, OS. 

THE FROBISHERS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,. 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6: 

THE COUNTESS. TEKLA, 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 68 


Illustrated. 


Fifth 


Third: 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ss (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW; or, THE PrRoGREssS 
es ra haat Minn. ‘Second Edition. Cr. 
ve. Se 


Belloe (H.)) EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edttion. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A CHANGE a THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Benson (E. or DODO: A Derait or THE 
Day. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


seep (George A.). THE BAD 
IMES. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Bowen (Marjorie). 
TAIN. 


Third Edition. 


I WILL MAIN- 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Se h Harold), AN HONEST 
AN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


capes (Bernard’. WHY DID HE DO 
IT? Second Eattion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


on (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
vote Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. | Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Conrad a ot ap THE SECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A SET OF SIX. Yourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


coer q Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
LDS. Twenty-Ninth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
VER N IDETTA. Twenty-Seventh Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 6s. 
THELMA. Fortieth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Minetcenth Edition. \Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 810. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Seventeenth Ed. Cr. 870. 6s. 
BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S Hie rey Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 870, 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF name Fifty-Fifth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition. 177th Thousand, Cr. 8v0. 63. 


TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition. 50th 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN; A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition. 1soth Thou- 
sand, Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HOLY ORDERS: tie TraGepy oF A 
Quiet Lire. Second Kadition. 20th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. 


Twenty-eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


the a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Dunean (Sara 


Jeannette). 
Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER, Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENY. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


JOH ANNA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Sie 3 Hidiege os VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
v0. OS. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fi/th Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s, 

pbs teil SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
U0. s. 6d. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Iliustrated. Cr. Sue. 3s. 6d. 


Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 


Second Edition. Cr. 80. 6s. 
THE SCOURGE. C>r. Svo. 6s. 


Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN HUGH. Cpr. 


8vo. 65. 


pare (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
AMP, Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). 
Tlus- 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Sixth 


THE BURNT OFFERING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*Eliiott (Robert). THE IMMORTAL 


CHARLATAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Fenn (G. Manville). SYD BELTON; or, 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Ilus- 
trated. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


Elndiates (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
My apes: Fifth Edition. Cr. 


ce 
THE. LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

OVER rem HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 

Sos ri ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
ae 6s. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


Francis (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
SLEPPING WEeTWARD. Second Eui- 
tion. Cr. 80. O68. 


Illustrated. 
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MARGERY O’ THE MILL. Third Ldi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HARDY- ON-THE- HILL. Third Edstion, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

——. Mee Hugh). THE SLAKING 

SWORD. = Second Edition. 

on “say es 

GIANNELLA. Second Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Editon. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


bee Soy — THE GOLDEN CEN- 
PEDE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


cis (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
OLT, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. : 


cissing Ceara). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 


Plendon Geor ze). THE EMPEROR OF 
HE Al Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hamilton eceaol MRS. SKEFFING- 


« Cr. 8vo. 63. 


sian (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. i/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERK apts SQUARE. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 
TONGUES. “OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FELIX. Stxth Edttion. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. ar 

BYEWAYS. Cz. 8vo. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 6s. 


*Hilliers (Ashton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ri (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
R. L£leventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 65. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr. 


A MAN C OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
in hag A a ala Eighth Edition, 


8vo, 
SIMON bale. Illustrated. Lighth Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 
THE KINGS MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8ve, Os. 


QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cyr. 8ve. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TALES OF whpig 8 PEOPLE. Third Edi- 


tion. Cr. 8vo 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

Hueffer (Ford Maddox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL pe Reurnce. Second Edition. Cr. 
Sua. 


MR. APOL LO:-A Jusr Possiste Story. 
Second Edition. Cr. 820. 6s. 


Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
fifth Edition, Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cuteliffe). MR. HOR- 


( 
ROCKS, PURSER. #i/th Edition. Cr. 


8vo0. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER, 
Bonenteds Third Edition. Cr 8v0, 
Se 


Jacobs (W. W.). 
Thirty-first Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Tllustrated, 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 3. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pe Optra 5 ‘WOOING. Ninth Edition. 
7. 8v0. 38. 

AT SUNW CH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 


MANY CARGOES. 


Edition. Cr. 8v9. 435. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Mein Third Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 39. 6 


THELADY Or THE BARGE. Iilustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 

SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


SAILORS’ SENOTS. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE Peaches SIDE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BETTER SORT. Cr». 8vo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Le aaron (William). THE HUNCHBACK 


F WEST MINSTED: Third Edition, 
oF 8v0, 
THE Losi BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 68. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

BEHIND on THRONE. Third Edition, 
Cr.8vo0. 6s. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


“Eindsey Ele aa THE SEVERED 
MANTLE. Cyr. 8v0. 65. 


London (Jack). WHITE FANG, Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
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Lubboek (Basil) DEEP SEA WAR- 
mer Illustrated. TAtrd Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 6s. 


Lueas (St John). 


Cr. vo. 65. 


THE FIRST ROUND. 


Lyall (Edna). 
NOVELIST. 


35. 6d. 


ee THE NEW REII- 
GION: hs eS Third Edition. 
Cr. 8u% 68. 

BROTHERS ALL; More Srorirs oF 
Dutcu TANSANG Lire. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


M‘Carthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE'S 
MOTTO. South Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
ie ee M'NAB. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. Se 


Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Sourth Edition. Cr. 80. 6s. 
A COUNSEL, OF PERFECTION. Second 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
44th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 


E-dition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Srxteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifta Edi- 
trom. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65, 


Mann (Mrs. M. E.). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 810. 6s. 

4 ene OF CORN. Second Edition. 
7. 8u 6s. 

ee Las -SMITER. Second Edition. 
Y. 6. 

AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Marsh (Richard), THE COWARD BE- 
HIND THE CURTAIN. C>r. 8vo. 6s. 
THE A Ne oe hk JIRSEAND. Second 


Edition, Cr. 8 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LIVE MEN’S SHOES. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


Marshall Webbe tod MANY JUNES. 
Second Edition. C7. 820. 


6s. 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA, 
Illustrated, Third Ldition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ene (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 
RANCE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
aghast (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Eai- 


tion. Cr. Bua, 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER, Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES, Cr. 8va. 6s. 
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THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS, Second Ed. Cr. Sve. 65. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
Tween YoUANDI. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


vo, 65. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 870. 63. 

RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


VICTORY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE, Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. 


2s. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Srory 
OF AN OLD-FASHIONED Town. Illustrated. 
Sccond Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d, 


big Say (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
ER, Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
o ik 38. 6d. 


Molesworth (IMfrs.). THE RED GRANGE, 
Tle erateds Second Ed:tion, Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


Montague (C, E.). 
LOOSE. Cr 870. 6s. 


Montgomery (K. L.). ee KATE, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
TREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO, . Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 80. 65. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cy. Svo. 6s. 


ie -) (Mrs. H, Bland). THE RED 
SE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Ce se 6s. 
Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA, 
Vhird Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr.8v0. 6s. 


CRreeen (E. Phillips), MASTER OF 
EN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 


Eedition.. Cr. 8vo. 68. i 
Fourth Edition. 


PROFIT res LOSS. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE LORS ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr 
8v0. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 
ie Sasa STORIES. Second Edition. 

7, 8vo, 

MY LADY “OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

*Pain (ATES), THE EXILES OF FALOO, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


Parker ee PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE, Stxth Edition, Cr. 8vo, 65. 


8u0. 


A HIND LET 


FICTION 


MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v9. 6s. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD.  Illus- 

trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon, Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ihe Pierre.’ 
Tvurth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Tllus- 
trated. Sirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Pingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. 8 

1HE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Tahtrd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. ourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). TIIE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOOTSTEPS 


Pemberton (Max). 
OF A Illustrated. Third 


is eae 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
I oe THEE "ING. Illustrated. Cr 


LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Srory or 
THE Suires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 62. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Phillpotts (Eden). EXING PROB ETS! 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

CHILDREN OF 2He MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. 
Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8va, 6s. 
ealise a Be WOMAN. Fourth Ldition. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE, Third Edition. 

vr. 8v0. 

nen PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


THE. POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 


Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN, Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


MH T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
OLE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN anpD OTHER STORIES. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Second 
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MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bye. 65. 


Querido (Israel). TOILOF MEN. Trans- 
lated by F. S. ARNoLD. Cr. 8s. 6s. 


Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
ae ear GARDEN. fourth Edition. 
rv. 8v0. 65. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES: or, Onze Way 
or Livinc. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Cr.8ve. 6s. 


Rhys (Grace). THE BRIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. PS ra ERB. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 


A SON OF Tae STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 

A BREAKER O OF LAWS. Cr. 800. 3s. 64. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. © Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND, Third Edition. 


7. 8v0. 65. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8va. 65. 


aie Le eee G.). MAN AND 
HE K. Second Ldition, 
rs 8v0. raat 


Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8va. 35. 6d. 


Robins (Elizaboth). one CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 Se 

Rosenkrantz wmarone Palle). THE 
MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. Crs 


8va. 6s, 

—— itv Clark). _ MY DANISH 
SW sip Seah an Illustrated. #1/th 
ee °o 8vo. 6s. 


HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Bapeys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 


F THE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
eee Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 
PAUL MARILLIER. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
rend Capen’, (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 


r. 8vo. 66. 
Sidgwiek (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 
THE SEVERINS. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. ) 
Stewart L Menies y.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR. : Bernc PAssaGES FROM THE 
Lire = ie. KinG or SARDINIA AND 
Corsica. Cr. 8v9. 
St eo Lutrell). THE BISHOP 
ADY. Second Edition. 
OSs: ae 


Fourth Edition. 


28 MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Thurston (E. Temple). 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


ka (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 
T. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


cat (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

bo AMBUSH. Second Edition. 
Se 


Waineman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
eeaN; he piheoses, Third Edi- 

tion. 
ae HIGH TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. 
20. 


MIRAGE. Fourth 

Cr. 8vo. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 

A POPPY SHOW: BeInc Fp hlem AND 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CASTLE BY eo SEA. Third 
THE PRIVATEERS. “Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Diverse Tates. Cr. 8v0 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third £dition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. C». 80. 6s. 


Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr 
8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 


Werman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
OBE. Illustrated. Twenty-Second Edi- 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Whithy (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
* ae tata T. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 Ss 


White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. Cy. 8vo. 65. 


bag (Percy). LOVE AND THE WISE 
EN. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Williamson (Mrs. C.N.). THE ADVEN- 
E OF PRI aed SYLVIA, Second 

Tien Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

ber WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8vo. 


THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Eui- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 65. 

PAPA. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Ilivs- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Suva. 
6s, Also Cr, 8v0. 15. met. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance of 
a Motor. Mlustrated. Ninth LEaition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Aha 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SEA Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. &vo. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

SET IN SILVER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Wyllarde (Don THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres), /ouzih 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Ilustrited. 


Illustrated. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


Mllustrated. Crown 8vo, 


Tue Gettinc Wett oF Dororny. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 


Onty a Guarp-Room Doc. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Master RocKAFELLAR’s Voyace. By W. 
Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 


Syp Betton: Or, the Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn, Second 
Edition. 

Tue Rep GrancE., By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Second Edition. 


35. Od. 


A Giru oF THE PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition. 


Hepsy Giesy. By L. T. 


Tue Honourasre Miss. 
Second Edition. 


THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE, 
Mann. 


Wuen Arnotp comes Home, By Mrs. M. B, 
Mann. 


By L. T. Meade. 


. Meade. as. 64. 
By L. T. Meade. 


By Mrs. M. E. 


FICTION 29 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 


Medium 8vo. 


Act#. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF Captain PAMPHiILE. 
AMAURY. 

Tue Birp or Fats. 

Tue Brack Tutip. 

Tue Castie or Erpstain, 

CaTHERINE BiuM. 

Cécite. 

Tuer CHATELET. 


THe CHEVALIER D'HaRMENTAL. 
volume.) 


CuicoT THE JESTER. 

Tue ComTz pe MontGcomEry, 
CoNnscIENCE. 

Tuer Convict’s Son. 


Tue Corsican BroTHers; and OTHo THE 
ARCHER. 


Crop-EarED Jacquor. 
Dom GorENFLoT, 

THE Fatat Comsat. 
Tue Fencinc Master. 
FERNANDE. 

GABRIEL LAMBERT. 
GrorGEs. 

Tue Great Massacre, 
HENRI DE NAVARRE. 
HELENE DE CHAVERNY, 


(Double 


Price 6d, Double Volumes, 15. 


THE Horoscope. 
Louisz DE LA VALLIERE. (Double volume.) 


THe Man IN THE IRON Mask, (Double 
volume. ) 


Matrre Apam, 

Tue Mourn or Het. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

OLyMpia. 

Paving; Pascat Bruno; and BoNTEKOE. 
PERE LA Ruine, 

Tue Prince oF THIEVEs. 

Tue REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. 

Rosin Hoop. 

SamMvEt GELB, 

Tue SNOWBALL AND THE SULTANETTA. 
SYLVANDIRE. 

Tue Takine or Carais, 

TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

TALES OF STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

TALES oF TERROR. 

Tue Turee Musketeers. (Double volume.) 
Tue TraGcepy or NAnTEs. 

Twenty Years Arrer. (Double volume.) 
Tue Witp-Duck SHOOTER, 

THE Wotr-LEADER, 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books. 
Medium 8vo. 


Albanesi (EB. Maria). LOVE AND 
LOUISA. fs 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
randy (Riehard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 
Balfour (Andrew). 

SWORD. 


BY STROKE OF 


Baring-Gould (S ). 
CHEAP JACK ZITA 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN ‘THE ROAR OF THE SEA, 


NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE, 


poe BLOOM. 
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ARMINELL. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 


Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKILA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, 


Benson (E. F.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 


Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (Cc. L.).} THE HEART OF 
Burton a Proundells), 
SALT 
Caffyn (Mrs.). 
Capes (Bernard). 
WINE, 


NE 


ACROSS THE 


ANNE MAULEVERER. 
THE LAKE OF 


Clifford pare W. K.). 
SUMME 


MRS. cures CRIME. 


Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.). 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS., 
JOHANNA. 


Dante (Alighieri). 
COMEDY (Cary). 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
LAMP. 


A FLASH OF 


ANGEL, 


THE DIVINE 
ROUND THE RED 


Dunean (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 


OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE, 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 


Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Gerard (Dorothea), HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 


Gissing (G.) THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glapvills (Ernest). THE INCA’S 
TREASUR 

THE ieee BRIDE. 


BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
GRIMM'S 


Gleig (Charles), 


Grimm : (The_ Brothers), 
FAIRY TALES, 


Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 


PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES, 


oe og eS ae )} DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TA 


Ingraham (J, H.) THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 


Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


Levett-Yeats (S, K,), THE TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 
ORRAIN, 


Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIs- 
TORY OF J SHUA DAVIDSON. 


Lyall (Edna), DERRICK VAUGHAN. 


Malet (Lueas), THE CARISSIMA, 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann 


(ies. M. E.). MRS. 
HOWA 


A LOST peaieet 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 

Marchmont {ae W.). 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A eae = ERROR. 


Marryat (Captain), PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). AMETAMORPHOSIS. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.), CLEMENTINA, 

Mathers (Helen), HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

THE FERRYMAN, 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther), : LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram), THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. faut 


PETER 


MISER HOAD- 


Montresor (F, F.) THE ALIEN 


FICTION 31 


Morrison | ieeeaal” THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL, 


Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE 


Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA EURIOSA. 


Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 


Oppenheim (E. P.). 


Parker pabert. 
LAVILETTES. 


MASTER OF MEN, 
THE POMP OF THE 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC, 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max), THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 


THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 


ae (A. Quiller Couch), 
HITE Wout! 

Ridge (W. Pett), ASON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL, 


THE 


ERB. 


Russell (W. Clark), ABANDONED. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA, 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 


Sergeant (Adeline), THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BALBARA’S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME, 


Sidgwick (Mrs, Alfred), THE KINS- 
MAN. 


Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 
ASK MAMMA. 


Walford (Mrs, L. B.). 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, 


BEN-HUR. 


MR. SMITIL 


Wallace (General Lew), 
THE FAIR GOD. 


Watson (H. B.’Marriott), THEADVEN- 
TURERS. 

*CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.), PRISONERS OF WAR, 

Wells (H.G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy), A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM, 


————— 
PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BECCLES. 
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